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PREFACE. 


X ' . 

A few words will explain^ that this volume is a collection 
of the Essays published under the title of “ Methods of Social 
Reform '' in The Contemporary Review, and of other papers 
and addresses on kindred subjects. They extend over a 
period of fifteen years, and I have given at the commencement 
of each paper the date at which it was written, as I have 
thought it better to arrange them as far as I could according 
JW. S rather than by date. It was my husband's inten¬ 
tion to have republished these Essays himself, and with this 
view he had already revised two of them—“Experimental 
Legislation and the Drink Traffic/' and “ Amusements of the 
People /' to the latter he had added several new paragraphs. 
He would, I am sure, have carefully edited and revised the 
others in the same way, but they are now republished just as 
they were originally written. The Essay on “ The Use and 
Abuse of Museums" has not before been published. It was 
chiefly written in 1881 , for The Contemporary Review, but was 
laid aside from the pressure of other work, and I am unable 
to say the exact time at which it was finished. It still needs 
the final revision which he would have given before sending it 
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METHODS OF SOCIAL KEFOJRM. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE.* 


The possible Methods by which we may hope to accomplish 
Social Eeform are almost infinite in number and variety. As 
society becomes more complex and the forms of human activity 
multiply, so must multiply also the points at which careful 
legislation and continuous social effort are required to prevent 
abuse, and secure the best utilisation of resources. Nor are 
these Methods of Social Eeform to be regarded as alternatives, 
one or other or a few of which are to be considered sufficient. 
They are to be advocated and adopted conjunctively, not dis¬ 
junctively. Each and all must be brought into simultaneous 
play, if any considerable effect is to be produced. It is 
common to hear social refonners express disappointment that 
their efforts seem to bear such slight results. Schools have 
been built, penny readings started, penny banks, libraries, 
and various useful institutions established, and yet crime and 

ignorance and drunkenness show no apparent diminution_ 

nay, sometimes they show an increase. 

But it is altogether a mistake to suppose that a few 
Methods of Social Eeform, almost casually adopted according 
to the crotchets of the reformer, can be expected to make any 
serious impression upon the bad habits of a population—habits 


* “ Contemporary Review,” October, 18 78 , vol. xxxiii., pp. 498-513, 
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■which, have become confirmed daring oenturies of ignorance 
and mistaken legislation. Time must be a great element in 
social reform, and it is hardly to be expeoted that any great 
change can become manifest in less than the thirty years 
during which a new generation displaces the older one. But 
in addition to this consideration, we must remember that it is 
of comparatively little good to close some flood-gates, while 
others are left wide open. If from ignorance or neglect, or, 
it may be, from sinister motives, we leave many of the more 
important causes of social mischief in full operation, it is quite 
likely that our efforts in other directions, however meritorious 
in themselves, will be neutralised. What is needed among 
social reformers is a long pull, and a strong pull, and espe¬ 
cially a pull all together. Each individual may, according fco 
his tastes and prejudices, choose his own strand of the rope, 
and exert his own force entirely upon that, if he likes; but he 
must not suppose that he alone can do any appreciable part of 
the work. He must be tolerant then of the different, or, it 
may sometimes appear, the inconsistent efforts of-, others. 
And it would be well that he should keep his mind open to 
conviction, that tliero are other directions in which his offorfcs 
might be much moi’o advantageously devoted. If the citadel 
of poverty and ignorance and vice is to be taken at all, it 
must be besieged from every point of the compass—from 
below, from above, from within; and no kind of arm must be 
neglected which will tend to secure the ultimate victory of 
morality and culture. 

It is obvious, of course, that in any single article it is 
impossible to treat of more than one Method of Social 
Reform. In selecting, for the subject of the present article, 
Public Amusements, I must not bo supposed to attribute to it 
any exclusive or disproportionate weight. Nevertheless, there 
is hardly any other Mothod, taken separately, to which greater 
importance should be attributed than to the providing of good 
moral public amuseihonts, especially musical entertainments. 
Up to qnito rocent years, the English people have, in this 
respect, been wofully backward, as compared with the more 
cultured Continental nations. There are still large parts of 
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the manufacturing and more thickly populated districts of the 
kingdom where pure and rational recreation for the poorer 
classes can hardly be said to exist at all. The richer classes 
do not suffer much from this lack of local amusement. They 
take care to enjoy themselves in periodic visits to London, in 
tours abroad, or in residence at watering-places, where enter¬ 
tainments are provided. Their amusements on their own 
estates chiefly consist in shooting, and other forms of sport, in 
the prosecution of which they are led to exclude the mass of 
the people, even from the natural enjoyments of the air and 
the sun. It is hardly too much to say that the right to dwell 
freely in a grimy street, to drink freely in the neighbouring 
gublic-house, and to walk freely between the high-walled 
parks and the jealously preserved estates of our landowners, 
is all that the just and equal laws of England secure to the 
mass of the population. 

England is traditionally called “ Merrie England; ” but 
there has always seemed to me to be something absurdly 
incongruous in the name at present. It is a oase of 
anachronism, if not of sarcasm. England may have been 
merry in the days when the village green and the neighbor¬ 
ing common were still unenclosed; when the Maypole was set 
up, and the village fiddler and the old English sports were 
really existing institutions. But all that sort of thing is a 
matter of history. Popular festivals, fairs, wakes, and the like, 
have fallen into disuse or disrepute, and have to a great extent 
been suppressed by the magistrates, on the ground of the riotous 
and vicious assemblages which they occasioned.* There is no 
difficulty in seeing that there is a tendency, in England at 
least, to the progressive degradation of popular amusements. 

* The fairs of London were for centuries places of popular enjoy¬ 
ment such as it was, but have been all long suppressed, on account of 
the riotous and dissolute proceedings which they occasioned. May 
Fair, now known only by the name of the fashionable spot where it 
existed, was suppressed in 1708; Bartholomew Pair, in spite of being 
occasionally presented by the grand jury as a nuisance, “next only to 
that of the playhouses,” lingered on until it died out about fifty years 
ago, being gradually suppressed by the Corporation, who bought up 
the property. 

B 2 
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Many opportunities of recreation have gone, for the same 
reason that May Fair, and Bartholomew Fair, and, within the 
last few years, Knott Mill Fair at Manchester, have gone. 
Horse-racing, indeed, still survives as a national sport, but it 
cannot long be tolerated, unless it be conducted with more 
regard to decency and morality. Already the so-called “ gate- 
meetings” in the neighbourhood of the metropolis are de¬ 
nounced as “an intolerable nuisance,” gathering together, 
as they do, the scum of the blackguardism and crime of 
London * 

But, if old amusements are by degrees to be suppressed, 
and no new ones originated, England must indeed be a dull 
England. Such it has, in fact, been for a length of time. 
Taking it on the average, England is as devoid of amusements 
as a country of such wealth can be. The people seem actually 
to have forgotten how to amuse themselves, so that when they 
do escape by an excursion train from their depressing alleys, 
there is no provision of music, no harmless games, nor othor 
occupation for the vacant time. The unusual elevation of 
spirits which the fresh air occasions vents itself in horse-play 
and senseless vulgarity ) and, in the absence of any counter- 
attraction, it is not surprising that the refreshment-bar and the 
nearest tap-room are the chief objects of attention. 

I quite allow that when our English masses try to amuse 
themselves, they do it in such a clumsy and vulgar way as to 
disgust one with the very name of amusement. Witness the 
Bank Holidays on Hampstead Heath, where the best fun of tho 
young men and women consists in squirting at each other 
with those detestable metal pipes which some base genius has 
invented. Then, again, what can be worse than tho common 
run of London music-halls, where we have a nightly exhibition 
of all that is degradod in taste ? Would that thcso halls wore 
really music-halls ! But the sacred name of music is defiled 
in its application to them. It passes the art of language to 
describe the mixture of inane songs, of souseless burlesques, 

* Since the above was written these races have boon either 
suppressed or regulated. 
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and of sensational acrobatic tricks, which make the staple of a 
music-hall entertainment. Under the present state of things, 
the most vulgar and vicious lead the taste, and the conductors 
of such establishments passively follow. 

We value ourselves much upon our imagined superiority to 
other nations, and in some respects we really are superior. But 
my self-complacent feelings of national pride are always 
mortified when I go abroad, and am enabled to make direct 
comparison between English manners and Continental manners. 
And when I come back I feel still more mortified. For several 
years in succession it happened that I returned home from a 
tour in Norway or Sweden, so as to reach home by a Monday 
evening train travelling from Hull to Manchester. Perhaps 
Monday evening was an exceptionally bad time to enter the 
manufacturing districts, but certainly the contrast between the 
poor gentleman peasants of Scandinavia, and the rich, rowdy, 
drunken artisans of England, was something extremely painful. 
Of course, it is only a small percentage of the artisans, after 
all, who are really rowdy and drunken; but this percentage 
governs far too much the tone of public amusements. If, as is 
usually the case, we find foreign manners superior to English, 
it behoves us to inquire why. There is no wisdom in hiding 
our heads in our insular home, and pretending that we do not 
see the backward and uncultured character of that part of the 
population, at any rate, which obtrudes itself upon our notice. 
It is said that the term “ gentleman ;; is a peculiarly English 
one, and that Continental nations have taken the name and the 
idea of the character from our nobility, who travel much 
abroad, and who often present, it must be allowed, excellent 
specimens of the gentleman. Fortunately our Continental 
neighbours do not travel in England so much as we travel 
abroad; and this accounts for the fact that they have not taken 
the name of “ blackguard 93 from us. For I must confess that, 
in travels over several parts of the world, I have never met 
anything quite equal to the English blackguard. The American 
rowdy may be a more dangerous character in respect of his 
revolver and bowie knife, but he is, comparatively speaking, a 
man of refinement. Reform must begin with a true appreciation 
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o£ the need of reform, and I do not think that those who will 
take the trouble personally to compare our popular amuse¬ 
ments and assemblages, such as race-meetings, cheap trips, 
music-hall audiences, and the like, with the nearest corre¬ 
sponding manifestations in France, or Italy, or Denmark, or 
Sweden, or Germany, will think that I have used undue 
literary license in describing the difference. 

Now I believe that this want of culture greatly arises from 
the fact that the amusements of the masses, instead of bein^ 
cultivated, and multiplied, and refined, haye been frowned upon 
and condemned, and eventually suppressed, by a dominant aristo¬ 
cracy. Amusement has been regarded as in itself almost sinful, 
and at the best as a necessary evil. Accordingly, villages and 
towns have grown up in the more populous parts of tho kingdom 
absolutely devoid of any provision whatever for recreation. It 
seems to be thought that the end of life is accomplished if 
there be broad and beef to eat, boor to drink, beds to sleep in, 
and chapels and churches to attend on Sundays. The idea 
that tho mass of the people might have their refined, and yet 
popular amusements, is only just downing.* Strenuous workers 
no doubt the English people are; but all the more need there 
is in consequencothat they should spend their surplus earnings 
wisely. As things are, they earn well, but they spend badly. 
The fortiUr in re is theirs; but where is tho suaviter in modo ? 
Too often tho least tendency towards culturo is condemned. If 
a factory-girl or a housemaid appears in a smart bonnot and a 
well-made dress, our high-class moralists object at once that 

* The following abstract from a good legal authority of tho last 
century puts this view of tho matter in tho most candid way, so as to 
need no comment. “Thus it appears by tho common law, that a 
proporty in those living creaturos, which, by reason of tlicir swiftness or 
fierceness, were not naturally under tho power of man, was gained by 
tho mere caption or seizuro of them, and that all men had an oqual right 
to hunt and kill them. But, as by this toleration, persons of quality and 
distinction wero deprived of their recreations and amusements, and idle 
and indigent people by their loss of time and pains in such pursuits 
wore mightily injured, it was thought necessary to make laws for 
preserving game from tho latter, and for the preservation of fish.”— 
u Bacon’s Abridgment/* Art. Game. Gwillim’s Edition. 
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she is aping her betters. How can good earnings be better 
spent than in aping your betters ? How is real civilisation to 
be attained if the mere necessaries of life are to be good 
enough for the bulk of the people ? 

Among the means towards a higher civilisation, I un¬ 
hesitatingly assert that the deliberate cultivation of public 
amusement is a principal one. Surely we may accept as an 
axiom that the average man or woman requires an average 
amount of recreation. At least it is not for our richer classes 
to say nay. The life of a young man or a young woman in 
aristocratic circles is one continuous round of varied amuse¬ 
ments. Are we to allow that what is to them the perfection of 
.existence is to have no counterpart whatever among the poor 
drudges of the farm or factory ? Is it not all the more requisite 
that when there are few hours in the week to spare for recrea¬ 
tion, those hours should be sweetened in the most wholesome 
and agreeable way ? And as, by the progress of science and 
invention, those vacant hours are gradually prolonged, it 
becomes more and more requisite that provision should be 
made for their harmless occupation. The old idea of keeping 
people moral by keeping their noses to the grindstone must be 
abandoned. As things are going, people will, and, what is 
more, they ought to have all possible means of healthy 
recreation. The question is, the Free Library and the News¬ 
room versus the Public-house; and, as my more immediate 
subject, the well-conducted Concert-room versus the inano and 
vulgar Music-hall. 

There is, indeed, a brighter side to this question than I 
have yet mentioned. All that I have been saying was more 
true of our population twenty or thirty years ago than it is 
now. What I shall advocate is mainly suggested by things 
already accomplished in one part of the country or another. 
I claim no originality for my remarks, unless perhaps it be that 
of treating the subject more seriously than is usual, and of 
insisting that popular amusements are no trivial matter, but 
rather one that has great influence on national manners and 
character. * * 

The ereotion of the Crystal Palace forms an epoch in this 
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subject. That palace is, I might venture to say, the most 
admirable institution in the country. It has been of infinite 
service in showing what a rich nation might do ’in uniting 
Science, and Art, and Nature, for the entertainment and civilisa¬ 
tion of the people. It has proved, once for all, that with noble 
surroundings, with beautiful objects of attraction, and with 
abundance of good music, the largest masses of people may 
recreate themselves, even in the neighbourhood of London, 
with propriety and freedom from moral harm. The fact, so 
properly insisted upon by Mr. Fuller, that not one person in a 
million among visitors to the Crystal Palace is charged with 
drunken and disorderly conduct, is worth a volume in itself. 
The Crystal Palace, as is well known, has already been imitated* 
by the Alexandra Palace, and, on a smaller scale, by Aquariums, 
Winter Gardens, or somewhat similar institutions under various 
names which have been lately built in the principal watering- 
places. These watering-places are, in fact, running a race as 
to which shall present hesitating visitors with the best places 
of entertainment. The Pump-room and the Assembly-room 
are antiquated : but now Brighton has its Aquarium; Buxton 
its Public Gardens and Music Pavilion; Southport, Chelten¬ 
ham, Blackpool, and Tynemouth have opened their Winter 
Gardens; Southend is erecting a Marine Palace; Eastbourne 
has got its Devonshire Park, where cricket, lawn tennis, croquet, 
rinking, and music are happily combined, and Scarborough 
has both the Spa Gardens and an Aquarium. Such institutions 
are, indeed, chiefly designed for the richer classes, and their 
great cost necessitates a somewhat high entrance-fee. They 
have, as yet, been undertaken only by professed pleasure towns, 
which can at the best bo visited by the mass of the working 
classes by occasional excursion trains. But it is to be hoped 
that, as the practicability of erecting such institutions begins 
to be better understood, they may be gradually introduced into all 
towns, both great and small, gay and dull. Already it has dawned 
upon people that a town is incomplete without its public park, 
and a few wealthy men have made the noble present of a park 
to the borough with which they are connected. Manchester 
has been foremost in providing a series of parks at the cost of 
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the ratepayers. Bat I hold that a public park should be con¬ 
sidered incomplete without its winter garden and music pavilion, 
and naturally the music pavilion is incomplete without the 
music. It is well to have places where people may take the 
air; but it is better still to attract them every summer evening 
into the healthy, airy park by the strains of music. 

There are many modes by which recreation and culture 
may be brought within the reach of the multitude; but it is 
my present purpose to point out that the most practicable and 
immediately efficacious mode is the cultivation of pure music. 
I have no wish to disparage Theatres, Art Galleries, Museums, 
Public Libraries, Science Lectures, and various other social 
r institutions, the value and true uses of which I may perhaps 
attempt to estimate on some other occasions; but I am certain 
that music is the best means of popular recreation. It fulfils 
all the requirements. In the first place, it involves no bodily 
fatigue, since it can best be enjoyed sitting down. To inspect 
a picture gallery or a museum is always a tiring work, neither 
exercise nor repose; the standing or stooping posture, the 
twisting of the neck, and the straining of the eyes, tend to 
produce, after a few hours, a state approaching nervous and 
muscular exhaustion. This is not the way to recreate the 
wearied mechanic, or the overworked clerk or man of business. 
It may be a very improving occupation of time for those who 
are holiday-making, and can start in the morning with a good 
store of superfluous energy. 

With musical entertainments it is altogether different. A 
comfortable seat, a supply of fresh air, and a quiet audience, 
are requisite physical conditions for the enjoyment of music, 
hut these being secured, a good musical performance, at least 
for those who have any appreciation of harmony and melody, 
is perfect repose. There is no straining of the nerves or 
muscles, no effort of any kind, but mere passive abandonment 
of the mind to the train of ideas and emotions suggested by 
the strains. And there is this peculiar advantage about melody, 
that, per se, it is absolutely pure and remote from trivial ideas. 
The song and the dance may have their associations, good or 
evil; but the pure melody in itself is pure indeed; it is gay, or 
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pathetic, or stately, or sublime, but in any case there is some¬ 
thing in the thrill of a choice chord, and the progression of a 
perfect melody, which seems to raise the hearer above the trifling 
affairs of life. At times it “ brings all Heaven before our eyes.” 
And there is this further advantage about the exhilaration 
and elevation of mind produced by true music in the musical, 
that it is, more than any other form of excitement, devoid of 
reaction, and of injurious effects of any kind. What some 
seek at the cost of health, and life, and reputation, from alcohol, 
and from opium, that they might obtain innocuously from music, 
if they could cultivate true musical taste. Of course there is 
some nervous waste even in the enjoyment of music, and it is 
greator as the attention is more excited. Tedium must usually ■- 
follow an entertainment of two or three hours; but so soon as 
tedium approaches, the attentive attitude of mind is destroyed, 
and the corresponding nervous waste ceases. The music, in 
short, holds the mind enchained just so long as there is energy 
of thought to spare ,• in the meantime the body remains in a 
perfect state of repose. 

The theatre, no doubt, might, almost equally with the 
concert hall, become the means of pure and frequent relaxation, 
and for those not much blessed with musical susceptibility it 
has obvious superiority. But, as I shall perhaps attempt to 
show more fully on some future opportunity, the reform and 
purification of the drama is a far more difficult task than the 
promotion of musical entertainments. In the first place, the 
cost of theatrical performances is vastly greater than that of 
a simple musical concert. Not only is a specially constructed 
and expensive building required, with all kinds of property 
and machinery, but a largo and costly staff of actors of all 
ranks, managers, scene-painters, carpenters, scene-shifters, etc., 
has to bo constantly maintained. Moreover, a fair orchestra 
of musicians has to be provided as well, it being a curious but 
very well established fact that an audience must be put under 
the spell of music before they can thoroughly enjoy the drama. 
The crudeness and staginess of the play need to be subdued 
by the veil of melodic fancy. Thus the theatre is really music 
plus the drama, and any experiment in theatrical reform 
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must involve tie hazardous expenditure of great sumfev^f 
money. 

A second difficulty is, that music is naturally more pure 
and removed from the concrete and sensuous ideas of ordinary 
life than a drama can usually be. Ho doubt music is pro¬ 
stituted in many a lascivious song, but the question might well 
arise whether the impurity is not wholly in the words, not in 
the music. In any case the difficulty of purifying an already 
impure theatre must be far greater than of promoting orchestral 
performances where, with the simplest police regulations, there 
would arise no question of purity at ail. 

For these, and various secondary reasons which might be 
. urged, I hold that musical cultivation is the safest and surest 
Method of popular culture ; and it is greatly to the low state 
of musical education among the masses of English population 
that I attribute their helpless state when seeking recreation. 
In the majority of the Continental towns it is quite the rule to 
find a fair orchestra giving daily open-air concerts in the public 
square or park. The merchant and the shopkeeper, and the 
mechanic, as a matter of course, stroll down on a fine evening, 
and spend a tranquil hour or two with their families and neigh¬ 
bours. The husband perhaps takes his glass of thin beer, and 
the wife and family share a bottle or two of lemonade. A 
more harmless, wholesome, and recreative mode of spending 
the evening cannot be invented; but where is it possible to do 
the like in England, except at a few select watering-places ? 

Hot to go further afield for the present, where, I want to 
know, can a young man or a family in London enjoy a few 
hours of inexpensive out-of-door popular music in the summer 
evenings ? The parks are open, and it is possible to walk, and 
sometimes to sit down and repose in them; but where is the 
music ? I suppose a military band still plays every morning 
at the change of guard at St. James's Palace, as I remember 
it used to do many years ago. A police band once started 
afternoon performances at the end of the Mall in St. Jameses 
Park, and there was the hotly-contested Sunday afternoon 
band in Regent's Park. Once or twice I heard one of the 
Guards' bands play near the Knightsbridge Barracks. With 
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these trifling exceptions* I remember no open-air music in the 
whole of London of the kind which I advocate. With all our 
vast expenditure on the army* cannot they spare us a band?* 
With all the vast wealth of the empire* cannot the metropolis 
do what some third-rate town in Prance* or Germany, or 
Sweden does? Of course it cannot be really the want of 
funds* but because those who could so easily raise the funds in 
one way or another disapprove the object* or think it imprac¬ 
ticable. To suggest an evening military concert in St. James’s 
Park* the gardens of the Thames Embankment* or even 
Trafalgar Square* at once suggests the idea of a horrid crowd 
of roughs and pickpockets. All that is vulgar and disagreeable 
would be brought to the surface. The member of Parliament , 
who was so shocked at seeing dirty little children in St. James’s 
Park would be altogether scandalised at the vulgar throng 
which might be attracted by music. But are we really in such 
a hopelessly uncultured and brutal condition that we cannot 
venture even to try the means of improvement ? What makes 
the people vulgar but the total want of means to render them 
refined ? 

So novel a thing as popular outdoor concerts in London 
might draw together surprised and somewhat disagreeable 
crowds at first. But when* by degrees* the novelty of the 
thing had worn off; when the roughs and pickpockets and 
disorderly boys found that the police were present also; when 
the shopkeeper found that he could safely bring out his wife 
and family* and* for a few pence* obtain seats and spend a 
cheerful cool hour or two* then the thing would be discovered 
to be just as practicable and enjoyable as it is in the Palais 
Royal* or in the capitals, and even the minor towns, of most 
Continental countries. Not long since it was thought to be 
impossible to open a public garden in the centre of London* so 

* Of course I am aware that the bands of the regiments of the 
British Army are maintained at the cost of the officers of each regiment. 
The English people pay £15,000,000 a year to maintain their army, and 
yet they are told that the very military bauds of that army are not 
their own. 
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great was the fear of collecting the residuum there. But, so 
far as I have observed, or heard, or read, absolutely no harm 
arises from the Thames Embankment Gardens, or from the 
admirable oasis in Leicester Square. The deserted churchyards 
are now being utilised as recreation-grounds ; and in the long 
course of time perhaps Lincoln's Inn Fields, and other available 
spaces, will be put to their proper use. The introduction of 
the band on summer week-day evenings seems to me the 
natural corollary. The question, I may here remark, whether 
music is proper on Sunday afternoons is a totally different one, 
with which the matter ought not to be complicated. 

What I have advocated for London should also be carried 
out proportionally in every town and village. Eventually each 
” considerable town should have, as I have said, its pai'k and 
music pavilion where the open-air concerts would take place. 
But for the present, it would be sufficient if a rifle corps band, 
or some amateur band, obtained permission to utilise any 
available open space, collecting the small sum necessary for 
expenses either by a trifling charge for reserved chairs, or by 
a subscription list among the shopkeepers and residents. This 
is already done at Hampstead, where the Hampstead Rosslyn 
Hill brass band, assisted by a local subscription list, plays every 
Saturday evening, during the summer months, on the Upper 
Terrace, Hampstead Heath.* Their successful performances 
have stirred up the zeal of the local Volunteer Corps band, 
which has recently added a performance on Thursday evenings. 
It cannot be said that the attendance at these out-of-door 
concerts is very extensive or very select, but no harm or 
nuisance whatever arises. As the value of such a harmless 
entertainment becomes understood, I should hope that the 

* This band has now for fourteen or fifteen years furnished 
gratuitous entertainment for the people of Hampstead and north-western 
London. The services of the performers are honorary, as are also the 
zealous exertions of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Alexander H. B. 
Ellis. The necessary expenses of bandmaster and instructor, of the 
printed music, attendants, stationery, postage, rent of practice room, 
etc., amount to about £*75 or £80 a year, mostly defrayed by the 
contribution of about one hundred subscribers. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works would authorise the erection of a 
suitable music pavilion on some convenient part of the Heath, 
where these and other bands might perform under better 
acoustic conditions. 

There is absolutely nothing but apathy to prevent the same 
thing being done in every considerable village in the country. 
A small subscription to buy the instruments, to construct a 
small orchestra, and to pay the incidental expenses, and a 
zealous volunteer bandmaster to get together the musical 
amateurs of the neighbourhood, and to give them a little 
training, is all that is needed. In many places the local 
volunteer corps already has an organised band, and it will not 
require much pressure to induce them to air their uniforms 
and display their skill. There is no doubt a certain number of 
places where this is already done; a few weeks since I hap¬ 
pened to hear a band which had commenced performances on 
“ The Vine,” or public green of Sevenoaks. In the winter 
the same bands might give weekly cheap concerts in the drill- 
shed, the skating-rink, the assembly room, the village school¬ 
room, or any available chamber. Whenever practicable, it 
would be desirable at the same time to provide cheap non¬ 
intoxicating refreshments. Only in some such a way is it 
possible to countermine the increasing influence of the noxious 
music-hall. The people will have amusement and excitement 
of one kind or other, and the only question is, whether the 
business of recreation shall fall entirely into the hands of 
publicans, or whether local movements of no serious difficulty 
will not provide suitable counter-attractions. 

It is a great question again whether the English church 
might not take a great part in affording, not amusement, but 
the occupation of thought, and the elevation of feeling which 
attaches to the performance of sacred music. Already it is 
common to give occasional performances of appropriate music 
at Christmas, or Easter, or during Lent. During one Easter 
I happened to be at Ely, and a selection from the music of 
the " Messiah ” was performed one evening in the cathedral. 
A local amateur musical society had formed a small orchestra, 
and practised up the score. With the assistance of part of the 
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militia band, especially the drummers, with the ordinary 
singers of the cathedral staff, some of whom took the solo 
parts, and with a volunteer chorus of young men and women, 
a very pleasing and impressive performance of the greatest of 
oratorios was given. What was wanting in the skill of the 
singers, or power and technical correctness of the orchestra 
and chorus, was far more than made up by the loveliness of 
the octagon dome beneath which it took place. The per¬ 
formance was preceded by a short service, the congregation 
joining in the hymns and responses, and by a brief address. 
Many hundreds of people attended, including palpable dusty 
labourers, railway porters, engine drivers, militiamen, and 
people of all ranks. It is not my purpose in this book to 
* enter upon theological nor even religious topics, so that I 
can only speak of such performances from a layman^s point 
of view. But in any case I find it difficult to imagine 
how the House of God can be desecrated by pure and 
sacred music, the deepest products of feeling of the mind. 
The cathedral churches of England have long been in a 
way the national schools of music, but I trust that they will 
do more and more in this way for the future. And I do not 
see why every considerable parish in the kingdom should not 
have its musical society, for the cultivation of high class and 
principally sacred music. 

There is no place which needs the means of pure recreation 
more than the East End of London, and I may venture to 
suggest that an admirable opportunity for making the first 
experiment there exists ready at hand in the Columbia Market. 
It is sad to pass through the beautiful but deserted arcades of 
this intended mai’ket, and then discover a magnificent Gothic 
hall, occupied only by a few old chairs and tables, which seem 
as if they were forgotten alike by dealers and purchasers. 
The Baroness Burdett Coutts would amply retrieve her one 
great failure if she could be persuaded to make this noble 
building into a model place of recreation for the East of 
London. Slight alterations would convert the market hall 
into an excellent music gallery, where some of our social 
reformers should be allowed to provide good but simple 
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concerts in tie winter.* The performers need not be of the 
first rank, and amateur aid would do a good deal, though not 
all. I have heard of a West End choral society which makes a 
point of visiting the East End to give free concerts there, with 
the view of elevating the taste of the poorer classes. Were 
the Columbia Hall available for the purpose, abundant aid of 
the kind could no doubt be obtained by a vigorous committee ; 
but it would be a mistake to depend wholly on volunteer per¬ 
formers. The mass of the people should be admitted at a 
charge of a penny or twopence, and a certain number of seats 
might be reserved at sixpence or a shilling each. Good tea, 
coffee, cocoa, with light refreshments, and all kinds of non¬ 
intoxicating drinks, should be provided at the back of the hall, 
if there were room, or, if not, in the adjoining buildings. The " 
music should consist of the better class of dance music, old 
English melodies, popular classical songs; but there should be 
a careful intermixture of the higher order of music. My own 
observations lead to the conclusion that there is hardly any 
audience which will not be touched by a really beautiful 
melody, such, for instance, as that of Bach's Prelude as 
arranged by Gounod. It is only the great musical structures 
such as the Symphonies, with their elaborate introductions 
and complicated developments, which demand long musical 
training for their appreciation. 

While I am speaking of Columbia Market I may go a step 
further, and suggest that the fine central area of the markot 
could notpossibly bebetter utilised than by converting it similarly 
into a recreation ground. A soft floor, and a good supply of 
swings, merry-go-rounds, and the like, would soon make it tho 
happiest spot in the kingdom. At another time I shall arguo 
that in a sound sensible state of things, every group of houses 
should as a matter of course have its play-grounds for children, 
five per cent, of all building land, for example, being com- 

m Since tho above was written, Columbia Markot, having been 
previously offered to tho parish authorities for tho purpose of a liay 
market, has been converted into a tobacco and cigar manufactory. 
The Times of January 5th, 1881, p. 10 e, which announces this change, 
remarks apologotically, that the lighter part of tho business will afford 
employment for tho redundant female population of this district. 
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pulsorily set apart by law for recreative purposes. But, as 
such an idea never entered into the heads of our ancestors, the 
dangerous streets and the reeking alleys are the play-grounds 
of the mass of English children. Columbia Market offers the 
best possible opportunity for showing what might be done 
to remedy this state of things. Free gymnasia already exist 
at Primrose Hill, the Victoria and Battersea Parks, in the 
Alexandra Park at Manchester, and a good many other places, 
but they are far from the classes which use them ; and a well- 
regulated place of recreation in the centre of such a dense 
poor population as that of Bethnal Green, would be a novelty 
indeed. In summer evenings the area of the market might be 
employed for open-air concerts by a brass band. To supply 
tfie poor with cheap good food was an excellent idea of the 
munificent founder of these buildings; but there are countless 
good shops in Shoreditch, and in the surrounding principal 
streets. There is no such thing* as the institution for the 
supply of pure, wholesome, popular recreation which might bo 
provided by the Columbia Play-ground and the Columbia 
Concert Hall. 

The question arises whether any measures could be sug¬ 
gested for raising the tone of the numerous existing music- 
halls, which must long have a hold on a large part of the 
population. I will presently refer to one legislative and police 
measure, which is as indispensable as it is practicable. But, 
apart from this, it is difficult to see what direct means there 
are of influencing private competing owners. The magistrates 
can hardly exact a certain portion of Beethoven or Schumann 
as a condition of the license. It is the audience which must 
demand better entertainment, if the common run of music-halls 
are to be made to supply it. But it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the great public places of recreation, the Crystal and 
Alexandra Palaces and the Westminster Aquarium, will 
always carefully maintain the high tone and the perfect 
respectability by which alone they can fulfil their raison d’etre . 
Already, indeed, it is a matter of regret to notice that Zazel 
draws better than the Pastoral Symphony, and that Negro 

c 
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minstrels must be enlisted to keep up tbe force of attraction. 
Oar hopes of elevating public taste would be sadly dashed to 
the ground, wero vulgarism to invade our highest places of 
entertainment. Nor do I believe that there would be any 
gain in the end. Long may the time be distant; but if once 
such a placo be deserted by the middle and upper classes and 
set down as vulgar, the course of its decline can be foreseen. 
Whatever our great caterers do, they must make a point of 
mingling all classes together, and retaining a reputation as 
places of fashionable resort. 

Nor is it only in open-air and purely popular musical enter¬ 
tainments that much good might be done in London. It has 
often been a matter of wonder to me that in the vast social 
world of London there is no really great hall, and no series of 
concerts such as Mr. Hallo conducts with pre-eminent success 
at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester. Excepting, perhaps, 
Exeter Hall, I do not happen to know any London hall 
where such performances could be successfully attempted. 
Of course there is the Albert Hall; but that is too large, 
and is hardly in London at all. I suppose that oven 
its promoters will now allow that it is, in spito of its 
magnificent coup d’oril and its noblo organ, an irretriev¬ 
able blunder. Its position is essentially bad, and nover 
can be much better. How strange it is that those whoso 
purpose was the elevation of the public taste, the taste surely 
of the masses, should have placed their instruments of elovation 
as far as possible from the masses they were to elevate! The 
fashionable residents of Kensington, Belgravia, Tyburnia, are 
just the classes which cannot bo supposed to neod culture 
and even as regards some of these districts, it scorns to 
have been forgotten that Hyde Park occupies one-half of the 
horizon of the Albert Hall, and thus for ever places a needless 

* Yet read with what unconscious irony a reporter, writing of the 
Eoyal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, in The Times of the 
14th May, 1879 (p. 12/), says: “ Tlio Duke of Edinburgh, the president 
and founder of the Society, has resumed his seat in the orchestra, and 
consequently these concerts aro again attracting the attention of the 
public.” 
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physical obstacle of a mile or more in the way of those who 
seek recreation. Even when one reaches the hall, it strikes 
the spectator as quite unsuited to musical, and indeed almost 
all other purposes. The sound of the largest orchestra is 
swallowed up and dissipated in the vast expanse. The 
audience are so far removed from each other and from the 
orchestra, that they cease to act as a united audience. The 
warmth of sympathetic feeling, which is no small part of any 
public entertainment, is converted into a chilly attempt to 
discover, through the field-glass, what is going on in other 
parts of the house. The lesson we learn is not to wait for 
social reforms to be accomplished through mysteriously-moved 
bodies of Royal Commissioners. 

What all the powers of South Kensington could never do 
has been to a great extent accomplished by the conductors of 
the Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall. They have made 
that hall the centre of the truest musical culture, and lasting 
honour is due to them for it. Yet we can hardly call tho 
St. James's Hall Concerts really popular. They are only 
popular as contrasted with the great number o£ small, exclusive 
fashionable concerts which continually go on in the West End 
during the season, and which have no popular influence what¬ 
ever. Even to the musical devotee a perpetual succession of 
stringed quartets and trios, and the like, is rather thin diet. 
One craves sometimes the stirring clang of the trombones, tbe 
roll of the drums, the solemn boom of the diapason, and the 
exciting crescendo of a great orchestra.* What London so 
unfortunately lacks, Manchester as fortunately enjoys. The 
existence in Manchester of a large resident, well-cultured 
German middle-class population, and the erection of the Free 
Trade Hall, have given Mr. Charles Halle the means of edu¬ 
cating the middle classes of Lancashire in musical taste, as 
they are educated in no other province of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Halle has explained his views about the progress of musical 

* Since the above was written a great change seems to have como 
over St. James’s Hall, and many series of admirable orchestral concerts 
have been given in the last few years, including those of Richter, Hall6 ? 
p Lamoureux, and other conductors. 

- c 2 
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taste in England during thirty years past, in a paper read to 
the Social Science Association in 1879, Report, p. 768. But 
even Mr. Halle’s admirable concerts are not popular in the 
sense in which I should wish to see musical entertainments 
popular. Only about twenty such concerts are given in Man¬ 
chester in the year,* and the expenses are such that the 
average charge of admission is decidedly high. But if a hall 
at least equal in size and acoustic excellence to the Free Trade 
Hall were erected in the centre of London, with its enormous 
resident population, and its ever-increasing streams of tourists 
and provincial visitors, it might be possible to maintain a 
varied but unceasing series of musical entertainments from 
one end of the year to the other. Why this should be im¬ 
possible I am unable to understand, seeing that, in the very 
dullest season, the Messrs. Gatti are able, night after night, 
to give admirable Promenade Concerts at Oovent Garden. 
These concerts, as they are so wisely conducted by Mr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Alfred Cellier, fulfil in all respects (except one or 
two) my idea of what every great town should have nightly in 
tho way of musical recreation. Those who have noticed the 
manner in which a confessedly popular and casual audience 
receive the Symphonies of Beethoven, and the remarkable im¬ 
pression produced by the truly pathetic singing of Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, will not despair of musical taste in 
England. 

I wish that those who manage our English pleasure-places 
could be induced to take a trip to Copenhagen, and learn how 
much better they manage things there. The Tivoli pleasure- 
gardens there form the best possible model of popular re¬ 
creation. Englishmen think of Denmark only as a very little 
nation, which they patronised, and advised, and lectured, and 
then coolly deserted in the hour of need. But though small 
in quantity, Denmark shames us in quality. We are not 
surprised when a Frenchman surpasses us in politeness, and a 

• In addition to Mr. Halle’s more classical series should be men¬ 
tioned a scries of ten concerts given yearly by Mr. De Jong, in the 
same hall. I do not happen to have attended them, but believe that ' 
they fulfil, to a certain extent, the need of popular musical recreation. 
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German in profundity, and an American in ingenuity and 
affability; but it is truly mortifying to an English, traveller 
in Scandinavia to discover that those who are as nearly as 
possible of our own flesh and blood far surpass us as regards 
the good-breeding and the general culture of the mass of the 
people. In Norway this might be attributed to the effects of 
peasant proprietorship, or to the retired country life of the 
peasants; but when we get to a large port like Copenhagen, 
placed under no favourable circumstances, and still find that 
the poorer classes are, comparatively speaking, ladies and 
gentlemen, one begins to realise the fact that there must be 
some methods of social reform which are unknown to our 
legislators. 

The social superiority is of course greatly due to the good 
system of popular education which has long existed in Denmark. 
But my Danish friends, when questioned on the subject, 
attributed a high civilising influence to the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, and to the Tivoli Gardens, at Copenhagen. The 
museum in question contains a nearly complete collection of 
the works of the great Danish sculptor, and it is continually 
visited by all classes of Danish society, including Danish and 
Swedish peasants, who come from considerable distances by 
excursion trains and steamers, but are as unlike our cheap- 
trippers in manners as can be conceived. But Tivoli is my 
more immediate topic. Tivoli is simply a pleasure-garden, 
close to the town of Copenhagen, and of no great extent. It 
is, no doubt, the lineal descendant of Belsize, of Ranelagh, of 
Vauxhall. I fancy that the English have been in no way 
backward in originating places of recreation. Erom the 
beginning of last century a succession of such pleasure-gardens 
have been instituted in London; but, owing to the fatal folly 
of our legislators, they have fallen successively under the ban 
of public opinion. With Tivoli it is very different. Tho 
Royal Family of Denmark and the upper classes patronised 
and frequented it from the very first, and by good management 
the gardens are still thronged by equal proportions of all 
classes of the population. The principal attraction in tho 
gardens is a fine string orchestra, which, under a large partially 
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open pavilion, gives semi-classical concerts every evening 
throughout the summer. The programmes are chosen from 
the works of all the best musicians, including Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Eossini, GungT, Mendelssohn, Weber, Gade, Strauss, 
Meyerbeer, Eeinecke and others. In the intervals of the 
principal concert the Harmoniorkestre, or brass band, strikes 
up more popular tunes in other parts of the grounds. In a 
closed hall, with a small extra charge, conjuring performances 
go on, with various minor entertainments. On festival nights 
there is a small display of fireworks, in addition to an illu¬ 
mination of the grounds. More remarkable, however, are the 
performances on a kind of open-air stage employed for ballet¬ 
dancing and pantomimes, somewhat in the manner o£ the 
open-air theatres of the Champs Elysees. Of course our 
magistrates would not permit so demoralising a spectacle as 
ballet-dancing in the open air; but I wish they could see 
Eroeken Leontino and Eanny Carey dauce their pas de deux. 
They would then learn that among a truly cultured and a well- 
governed people, dancing may be as chaste as it is a beautiful 
performance. Dancing, per ee —the exhibition of a graceful 
figure in graceful motions and attitudes—may be as chaste as 
a statue; indeed a good deal more chaste than many statues. 
But we are so accustomed to see ballet girls in evanescent 
skirts, in ambiguous attitudes, or dressed up as wasps or 
cupids, or something extravagant and low in taste, that wo 
have established an inseparable association of ideas between 
dancing and immorality. I retain a grateful recollection of 
the Eroeken Carey, who oponed my eyes more than anything 
else to the degradation of public taste in England. I after¬ 
wards learned that Copenhagen is considered a great school for 
graceful and chaste dancing. 

At other times the same stage is used for pantomime—not 
your absurd English pantomime, all grotesque, extravagant, 
full of tinsel, depending for effect upon numbers and magni¬ 
tude, and the introduction of real donkeys, hansom-cabs, and 
the like—as if there were no real humour and fun left in the 
nation—but the real pantomime—all gesture and incident, no 
speech. I need not attompt to describe the remarkable series 
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of comical adventures which befell the clown, and the invaluable 
success which ultimately attended the machinations of harle¬ 
quin ; I need only say that it was a performance as amusing to 
the spectators as it was harmless, and totally devoid of coarse¬ 
ness or vulgarity. With this fact I was all the more struck 
when I happened subsequently to see a party of English 
clowns performing in the public gardens of a provincial 
Swedish town. This was a painful exhibition, especially to 
an English spectator, and culminated in the clown spitting 
copiously at his wife. Compared with our Crystal or Alexandra 
Palace, Tivoli is a very minor affair; but civilisation is not a 
question of magnitude, and, in spite of its comparatively small 
size, Tivoli is a model of good taste and decency, and of the 
way in which, under good regulation, all classes may be induced 
to mingle. 

The cultivation of musical recreation is by no means con¬ 
fined to the larger towns of Scandinavia, but is to be found in 
towns of a size which in England would never entertain the idea 
of supporting anything of the sort. I was much struck with 
the fact, when, on one Sunday evening, I arrived at the very 
small seaport of Stavanger in Norway, and found the larger 
part of the population of the town, apparently after attendance 
of the evening service in the church, promenading in a small 
public garden adjoining the churchyard, where a very fair band 
was playing in a permanent raised orchestra. 

I give below the programme of one of the similar kind of 
performances held at Bergen on Sunday afternoons in a small 
public garden, a trifling charge being here made for admission 
within an enclosure. 



PARK-CONCERT. 



PROGRAM: 



ISTE AlDELlNG. 


1. 

Marsch a£ Op. " Carmen ” , . . 

. Bizet. 

2. 

Meditation & Preludium (Bach) , . 

. Gounod. 

3. 

“ An der schonen, blauen Donau” . . 

. Strauss. 

4. 

Stabat-Mater. 

. Rossini. 

5. 

Le Chant d’Amour Yals . . . . 

. Albert. 

6. 

Bas-Arie af “ Barberen 99 . 

. Rossini. 
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2den Apeeling. 

7. Overture til Op. “ Den hvide Dame ’’ 

8. Scbaarwache-Marsch af Michaelis . 

P. Pilegrines—Obor af c< Tunnhauser ”. 

10. Duet af Op. “Martha 55 . 

11. Preludium, Ohor & Cavatine af Op. “ II 

Giuramento ”. 


Boieldieu. 

Wagner. 

Plotow. 

Meroadante. 


One great cause of the degradation of English amusements 
is the exclusive and pseudo-aristocratic feeling of the middle 
and upper classes, which makes them fly the profanum vulgus ♦ 
The shopkeeper apes the merchant; the merchant wants to be 
thought a squire; the squire is happy only among baronets 
and lords; finally, the lords love to bask in the sunshine of 
royalty. Thus it comes to pass, that to make an entertainment 
really fashionable and popular, a royal duke or a princess must 
be exhibited. There is no method of social reform by which 
we can hope to bring about a more rational state of things 
within the intervals of time with which we have to deal, and 
therefore the problem is to make the best of social matters as 
they exist. Under these circumstances it is, as it seems to me, 
a positive duty on the part of the middle and upper classes to 
frequent the well-conducted places of popular recreation, and 
help to raise thoir tone. If, to induce them to do so, they 
must have royal or titled leaders to flock after, then I hope 
that those who enjoy the wealth and the privileges of this 
kingdom will bear in mind that they have duties also, which 
duties they will not fulfil by fencing themselves round in 
their castles, and thoir opera boxes, and their own private 
entertainments. 

But thero is one other potent cause which at pi*esent almost 
xiecessitates exclusiveness in open-air recreation; and which 
tends more than anything else to degrade popular taste. For 
obvious reasons I can touch it but slightly hero. I allude to 
the intrusion into English popular gatherings of what is 
euphemistically and comprehensively called the demi-monde. 
The evil is hardly felt in concerts and meetings where all are 
seated, and only in a minor degree in theatres, where the 
several ranks of people are separated from each other by tlio 
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divisions of the house and the differences of charge. But the 
mingling of people in any form of English outdoor recreation 
is subject to the danger that a lady may find herself in company 
which she cannot tolerate. Hence, to make a long story short, 
the successive fall of our public gardens from the time of 
Belsize down to that of Cremorne.* It is needless to say, that 
things are very differently managed at Copenhagen, and in 
most Continental cities. Much of the delight which English 
families, and especially English ladies, find in residence abroad, 
arises from the freedom of public intercourse which rational 
police regulations allow. Why should we continue the perverse 
and legislatively insane practice of allowing our most public 
places to be turned into the markets of vice ? Why do we 
tolerate a state of things under which a young man cannot 
seek an hour's recreation without meeting an evil magnet at 
every turn ? With ever-vigilant ingenuity the demi-moncle 
finds out each new opportunity, and, one after another, places 
of innocent recreation lose their repute, and pursue a course of 
gradual degradation ending in suppression. But this is not the 
place to pursue the subject, and I will only insist that it is im¬ 
possible to estimate the insidious injury thus occasioned to the 
morals and culture of the people. 

There are none so blind as they who will not see, and this 
is the kind of blindness which prevents us from seeing that the 
vulgarity of the cheap trip, the inanity of the music-hall, 
and the general low tone of popular manners, are no necessary 
characteristics of hard hands and short purses, but are due to 

* The history of the places of popular amusement in London would 
make a. good subject for a volume; it has however been partially 
written in Knight's“Pictorial History of London,” or Professor Morley's 
“ Bartholomew Fair.” 

, e < rL< ^ the open-air places of recreation was usually igno¬ 
minious if not disgraceful. Marylebone Gardens were opened in 1735. 
Di. Arne, the celebrated musician, was leader of the orchestra, and 
produced much of Handel's music; the place was suppressed in 1778. 
Yauxhal], first known as How Spring Gardens, had a very long career; 
it was visited by Evelyn in 1661; it continued to exist as a place of 
amusement until July 25, 1859. A view of the Gardens as they existed 
during last century will be found in Stowe’s “Survey of London,” 
vol. ii., p. 774. J 
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the way in which for so long a time popular education and 
popular recreation have heen discountenanced. Of course the 
question of recreation is subordinate to that of education; now 
as—thanks especially to the sense and integrity, and firmness, 
and high statesmanship of Mr. Forster—the education question 
was put in a fair way of solution at the critical moment when it 
became possible, then I say that there are few subordinate 
methods of Social Reform which need more careful study and 
regulation than that of Public Amusements.* 


APPENDIX. 

It is a curious fact that the eighth book of Aristotle’s 
** Politics” contains a careful and express inquiry into the 
subject of popular recreation, leading to the result upheld in 
the preceding article, that music is the best means .for provid¬ 
ing such recreation. The argument is, as usual with Aristotle, 
rather tedious and confused, and thei’e is a good deal of 
repetition between the seven chapters of the book; but it is 
impossible not to be struck with the profundity of the treat¬ 
ment and with its lasting truth, as applied to a state of society 
two thousand years after the book was written. I give a very 
brief abstract of some parts of the book, as translated by 
Mr. Edward Walford, in Bohn’s edition of the “ Politics and 
Economics,” 1853, pp. 270 to 286. 

There are as nearly as possible four things which it is usual 
to teach children—reading, gymnastic exercises, and music, to 
which (in the fourth place) some add painting. As to music 
some persons may entertain a doubt, since most persons now 
use it for the sake of pleasure. But though both labour and 
rest are necessary, yet the latter is preferable, and by all 
means we ought to learn what to do when at rest. Play is 
more necessary for those who labour than for those who arc 

* Since writing the above I have learnt a good deal both about 
popular entertainments which were previously in existence, and many 
attempts which have since been made* 
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idle; for he who labours requires relaxation, and this play will 
supply. For this reason the ancients made music a part of 
education. They thought it a proper employment for freemen, 
and to them they allotted it; as Homer sings : “How right to 
call Thalia to the feast ! 99 and, addressing some others, he 
says: C( The band was called, to ravish every ear ; 99 and, in 
another place, he makes Ulysses say, that the happiest part of 
man's life is 

When at the festal board in order placed, 

They listen to the song. 

It is no easy matter distinctly to point out what power it 
has, nor on what accounts one should apply it, whether as an 
amusement and refreshment, like sleep or wine. Or shall we 
rather suppose that music has a tendency to produce virtue, 
having a power, as the gymnastic exercises have, to form the 
body in a certain way, and to influence the manners, so as to 
accustom its professors to rejoice rightly ? And we all agree 
that music is one of the most pleasing things, whether alone or 
accompanied with a voice, as Musseus says : 

Music, man's sweetest joy, 

for which reason it is justly admitted into every company and 
every happy life. From this anyone may suppose that it is 
fitting to instruct young persons in it. For all those pleasures 
which are harmless are not only conducive to the final end of 
life, but serve also as relaxations. 



THE 


RATIONALE OF FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 


Among the methods of social reform which are comparatively 
easy of accomplishment and sure in action, may be placed the 
establishment of Free Public Libraries. Already, indeed, this 
work has been carried into effect in a considerable number of 
towns, and has passed quite beyond the experimental stage. In 
Manchester, Birmingham,Liverpool,andsomeother greattowns, 
where such libraries have already existed for many years, there is 
but one opinion about) them. Perhaps it might better be said 
that they are ceasing to be matter of opinion at all, and are 
classed with town-halls, police-courts, prisons, and poor-houses 
as necessary adjuncts of our stage of civilisation. Several 
great towns, including the greatest of all towns, great London 
itself, are yet nearly, if not quite, devoid of rate-supported 
libraries. As to towns of medium and minor magnitude, it is 
the exception to find them provided with such an obvious 
requisite. Under these circumstances it will not be super¬ 
fluous to review the results which have already been achieved 
under William Ewart's Free Libraries Act, and to form some 
estimate of the reasons which may be urged in favour of or 
against the system of providing literature at the public cost. 

The main raison d’etre of Free Public Libraries, as indeed 
of public museums, art-galleries, parks, halls, public clocks, 
and many other kinds of public works, is the enormous increase 


* “ Contemporary Review,” March, 1881, vol. xxxix., pp. 385-402. 
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of utility which is thereby acquired for the community at a 
trifling cost. If a beautiful picture be hung in the dining¬ 
room of a private house, it may perhaps be gazed at by a few 
guests a score or two of times in the year. Its real utility is 
too often that of ministering to the selfish pride of its owner. 
If it be hung in the National Gallery, it will be enjoyed by 
hundreds of thousands of persons, whose glances, it need 
hardly be said, do not tend to wear out the canvas. The same 
principle applies to books in common ownership. If a man 
possesses a library of a few thousand volumes, by far the 
greater part of them must lie for years untouched upon the 
shelves; he cannot possibly use more than a fraction of the 
whole in any one year. But a library of five or ten thousand 
volumes opened free to the population of a town may be used 
a thousand times as much. It is a striking case of what I 
propose to call the principle of the multiplication of utility , a 
principle which lies at the base of some of the most impor¬ 
tant processes of political economy, including the division of 
labour. 

The extent to which this multiplication of utility is carried 
in the case of free lending libraries is quite remarkable. 
During the first year that the Birmingham Free Library was 
in operation every book in the library was issued on an average 
seventeen times, and the periodical literature was actually 
turned over about fifty times.* In the “Transactions of the 
First Annual Meeting of the Library Association” (p. 77), 
Mr. Yates, of the Leeds Public Library, has given an account 
of the stock and issues of his libraries. In the Central Library 
the average turn-over—that is to say, the average number of 
times that each book was used—was about eighteen times in 
1878, gradually falling to about twelve times. In the branch 
libraries it was eight in 1873, falling to four-and-a-half. This 
fall in the turn-over is, however, entirely due to the increase 
in the stock of books, the total number of issues having largely 
increased. The general account of all the free libraries, as 

* The Free Library of Birmingham. By Edward C. Osborne : 

“ Transactions of the Social Science Association. London Meeting. 
1862, p.786. b 
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given in a Parliamentary Paper—namely, a "Further Return 
concerning the Free Libraries Acts” (No. 277, 1877)—shows 
that each volume in the lending libraries of corporate towns is 
used on an average 6*55 in the year, and in the reference 
libraries 2*65 times; in other than corporate places the numbers 
are 5*92 and 3*81. In Scotland there is a curious inversion; 
the books of the lending libraries being used on an average 
5*58 times, and those of the reference libraries as much as 9*22 
times. The numbers of volumes issued to each borrower in the 
year are from sixteen to eighteen in England and Wales, and 
more than forty-four in Scotland. 

Of course, books suffer more or less damage from incessant 
reading, and no small numbers of books in Free Libraries are 
sooner or later actually worn out by steady utilisation. Such 
books, however, can almost invariably be replaced with ease; 
in any case, how infinitely better it is that they should perish 
in the full accomplishment of their mission, instead of falling a 
prey to the butter-man, the waste-dealer, the entomological 
book-worm, the chamber-maid, or the other enemies of books 
which Mr. Blades has so well described and anathomatised. 

One natural result of the extensive circulation of public 
books is the very low cost at which the people is thus supplied 
with literature. Dividing the total expenditure of some of 
the principal Free Libraries by their total issues, w© find that 
the average cost of each issue is: at Birmingham, 1*8 d, per 
volume; at Rochdale, l*92d.; at Manchester, 2*7^.; at Wol¬ 
verhampton, the same. At Liverpool the cost was still lower, 
being only l*55d.; and at Tynemouth it was no more than 
l*33c?. In the smaller libraries, indeed, the average cost is, 
as wo might reasonably expect, somewhat larger; but, taking 
the total returns of issues and expenditure as given in Mr. 
Charles W. Sutton’s most valuable “ Statistical Report on tho 
Free Libraries of tho United Kingdom,”* we find the average 
cost per volume issued to bo 2*31cZ. This is by no means a 
fair mode of estimating what tho public got for their money. 

# w Transactions of tho Second Annual Meeting of tho Library 
Association,” Manchester, 1879, Appendix II. See nho “ Proceedings,” 
pp. 92, 93. 
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We must remember that, in addition to tbe borrowing and 
consulting of books, tbe readers have in most cases a cheerful, 
well'warmed, and well-lighted sitting-room, supplied with 
newspapers and magazine tables. To many a moneyless weary 
man the Free Library is a literary club ; an unexceptionable 
refuge from the strife and dangers of life. It is not usual to 
keep any record of the numbers of persons who visit Free 
Libraries for other purposes than to apply for books; but at 
the Manchester libraries in 1868-69 an attempt was made to 
count the numbers of persons making use of the institutions 
in one way or other.* It was found that there had been 
altogether 2,172,046 readers, of whom 398,840 were borrowers 
of books for home reading; 74,367, including 228 ladies, were 
readers in the reference library; 91,201 were readers to whom 
books were issued on their signature in the branch reading- 
rooms; and 1,607,638 made use of the current periodicals, 
books, pamphlets, and other publications, in the news-room, in 
regard to which no formality is required. Taking the popu¬ 
lation of Manchester at 338,722, we might say that every man, 
woman, and child visited the libraries on an average six-and- 
a-half times in the year; or, putting it in a more sensible 
manner, we might say, perhaps, that every person of adequate 
age visited the libraries on an average about thirteen times in 
the year. 

The figures already given seem to show that there is pro¬ 
bably no mode of expending public money which gives a 
more extraordinary and immediate return in utility and 
innocent enjoyment. It would, nevertheless, bo a mistake to 
rest the claims of tho Free Library simply on the ground of 
economy. Even if they were very costly, Free Libraries 
would be less expensive establishments than prisons, courts of 
justice, poor-houses, and other institutions maintainod by 
public money; or the gin-palaces, music-halls, and theatres 
maintained by private expenditure. Nobody can doubt that 
there is plenty of money in this kingdom to spend for worse 
or for better. The whole annual cost of Free Libraries does 

* “ Seventeenth Annual Beport to tho Council of tho City of Man¬ 
chester on the Working of the Public Free Libraries, 1w 1869, p. 5. 
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not amount to more than about one hundred thousand pounds 
per aunum; say, one-fifth part of the cost of a single first- 
class iron-clad. Now, this small cost is not only repaid many 
times over by the multiplication of' utility of the books, news¬ 
papers, and magazines on which it is expended, but it is likely, 
after the lapse of years, to come back fully in the reduction of 
poor-rates and Government expenditure on crime. We are 
fully warranted in looking upon Free Libraries as an engine 
for operating upon the poorer portions of the population. In 
many other cases we do likewise. Mr. Fawcett's new measure 
for attracting small deposits to the Post Office Savings Banks 
by postage stamps cannot possibly be approved from a direct 
financial point of view. Each shilling deposit occasions a very 
considerable loss to the department in expenses, and it is only 
the hope and fact that those who begin with shillings will end 
with pounds, or even tons and hundreds of pounds, which can 
possibly justify the measure. The Post Office Savings Banks 
are clearly an engine for teaching thrift—in reality an expensive 
one ,• so Free Libraries are engines for creating the habit and 
power of enjoying high-class literature, and thus carrying 
forward the work of civilisation which is commenced in tho 
primary school. 

Some persons who are evidently quite unable to deny the 
efficient working of the Free Library system, oppose arguments 
somewhat in the nature of the “ previous question." They 
would say, for instance, that if there is so wonderful a demand 
for popular books, why do not the publishers issue cheap 
editions which anybody can purchase and read at home? 
Some astonishing things have no doubt been done in this way, 
as in the issue of tho “ Waverley Novels" at sixpence each. 
Even this price, it will be observed, is three, four, or moro 
times the average cost of the issue of all kinds of literature 
from the larger Free Libraries. Any one, moreover, in tho 
loast acquainted with the publishing business must know that 
such cheap publication is quito impracticable except in tho 
case of tho most popular kinds of woi’ks. Quite recently, 
indeed, a “Pictorial Now Testament" has been issued for a 
penny per copy, and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress " in like 
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manner. But the copies of these issues which I have met with 
are devoid of anything to call binding, and I presume it is 
understood that such publications could not have been under¬ 
taken from pecuniary motives. In the same way, the Bible 
Society, of course, can issue Bibles at whatever price they like, 
so long as their subscription list is sufficient. 

Every now and then, when the papers are in want of 
padding, there springs up a crowd of correspondents who 
advocate cheap literature. A new novel, instead of costing 
31s. 6d. } ought not to cost more than 5s., or even Is. Cheap¬ 
ness, we are assured, is the secret of profit, and, as the Post 
Office raises a vast revenue by penny stamps, so we have only 
to issue books at very low prices in order to secure a vast 
circulation and great profits. The superficiality of such kinds 
of argument ought to be apparent without elaborate exposure. 
It ought to be evident that the possibility of cheap publication 
depends entirely on the character of the publication. There 
are some books which sell by the hundred thousand, or oven 
the million; there are others of which five hundred copies, or 
even one hundred, are ample to supply the raai'ket. Now, the 
class of publications which can be profitably multiplied, almost 
to the limits of power of the printing press, are those always 
vapid and not unfrequently vicious novelettes, gazettes, and 
penny dreadfuls of various name, whose evil influence it is the 
work of the Free Library to counteract. 

Practically, the result of establishing Free Libraries is to 
bring the very best books within the reach of the poorest, 
while leaving the richer classes to pay the expenses of publica¬ 
tion of such books. Any boy or beggar who can raise sixpence 
may enjoy from that “ coign of vantage,” the gallery, some 
excellent play or opera, which is really paid for by the stalls 
and boxes at 10s. 6d. or a guinea a head. A little observation 
will convince anyone that thero are many social devices which 
carry the benefits of wealth to those who have no wealth. 
Public ownership is a most potent means of such vulgarisation 
of pleasures. A public park is open to everyone. Now, if the 
burgesses of a British borough are wise enough to open a Free 
Library, it is a free literary park, where the poorest may enjoy 
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as a right what it is well, both for them and everybody else, 
that they should enjoy. Judging from the ample statements 
of the occupations of book borrowers given in the annual 
reports of various libraries, or the summary of such reports 
printed as a Blue Book,* it is quite plain that the borrowers 
are, for the most part, persons of no wealth, few probably 
having an income of more than £100 a year. Too many science 
lectures, cheap entertainments, and free openings of exhibi¬ 
tions, intended for the genuine working men, are taken 
advantage of chiefly by people who could well afford to pay; 
but in the Free Library the working man and the members of 
his family put in an unquestionable appearance. Thus, we 
find that at the Birmingham Library, out of 7,688 imders in 
the reference library, 56 are accountants, 17 actors, 115 agents, 
27 apprentices, 80 architects, 153 artists, 81 bakers, 7 bedstead- 
makers, 25 bookbinders, 48 booksellers, 44 bootmakers, 141 
brassworkers, 3 bricklayers, 17 brokers, 15 brushmakers, 26 
builders, 18 burnishers, 7 butchers, 14 buttonmakers, 43 
cabinetmakers, 90 carpenters, 14 carvers, 18 chainmakers, 85 
chemists, 167 clorgymen, 1,562 clerks, 19 coachmakors, 8 coal- 
dealers, 140 commercial travellers, 30 curriers, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet. Similar statistics are shown by all the 
libraries which record the occupations either of borrowers or 
reference library readers. 

It must not bo forgotten, too, that the cost of a book is not 
the only inconvenience which attaches to it. If a book is to be 
read only once, like a newspaper or penny dreadful, and then 
destroyed, the cost must be several, if not many, times as great 
as if furnished by a circulating library. If books are to bo 
kept in the home, so that different members of the family may. 
use them successively when of suitable age, there is the cost of 
the bookcase and the space taken up in a small house where it 
can ill be spared. No doubt a great deal of cheap literaturo is 
passed from hand to hand through tho second-hand bookseller 
and thus multiplied in utility \ but there is much inconvenience 
in this method, and the second-hand dealer likes to have a 
good percentage. 

Mr. Sutton’s valuable table of statistics enables us to form 
# Beturn, Free Libraries Acts, No. 439,1877. 
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a clear idea of the extent to which the Free Library movement 
is capable of further development. The number of rate- 
supported libraries, not counting branches, is now at least 86. 
Of these only 5 are found in boroughs having in 1871 a 
population less than 10,000; in 39 cases the population lay 
between 10,000 and 50,000; in 16 cases between 50,000 and 
100,000; and in 15 cases the population exceeded 100,000. In 
the few remaining cases the population could not be stated. 
In almost all the towns in question, too, the new census will 
doubtless show greatly increased numbers of inhabitants. 
Opinions may differ as to the number of people which we may 
in the present day assign as adequate to the efficient support 
of a library; but, looking to the number of towns of about 
20,000 inhabitants which already succeed with their libraries, 
we cannot doubt that every town of more than 20,000 in¬ 
habitants should possess its rate-supported library. In that 
case we can draw up from the census tables the following 
formidable list of English and Welsh towns which are clearly 
in default: 


Aberdare. 

Huddersfield. 

Accrington. 

Hull. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Lincoln. 

Barnsley. 

London. 

Bath 

Lower Sedgley. 

Batley. 

Merthyr Tydvil. 

Burnley. 

Oldham. 

Burton-on -Trent. 

Portsmouth. 

Bury. 

Rotherham. 

Carlisle. 

Rowley Regis. 

Chatham. 

Scarborough. 

Cheltenham. 

Shrewsbury. 

Colchester. 

Southampton. 

Croydon. 

Stalybridgc. 

Darlington. 

Stockton. 

Dewsbury. 

Tipton* 

Devonport. 

Torquay. 

Dover. 

Tottenham. 

Dudley. 

Wakofiold. 

Gateshead. 

West Dorby. 

Gorton. 

West Ham. 

Gravesend. 

West Hartlepool. 

Great Grimsby. 

Yarmouth. 

Halifax. 

York. 

Hastings. 
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These oases o£ flagrant default vary much in blackness. 
Some of the towns, such as Gorton and Oldham, are near 
libraries supported by other larger towns, so that, somewhat 
meanly, they prefer to borrow books at other people’s expense. 
Two or three towns, such as Southampton and Hastings, are 
perhaps, already provided with institutions partly serving in 
the place of Free Libraries. The remaining cases admit of 
little extenuation so far as my knowledge goes. Some cases 
are very bad. Bath appears to be the worst one of all. With 
a population numbering 52,557 in 1871, and which ought at 
least to make pretensions to intelligence and civilisation, the 
Bath ratepayers have four times rejected the Library Act. 
On the 8th of November, 1869, a public meeting was held in 
that town to consider the desirableness of adopting the Act, 
but a resolution in favour of the project was lost. The like 
result happened at a second meeting, on the 5th of November, 
1872. In May, 1877, a common law poll of the burgesses was 
taken, with a negative result. Finally, as recently as October 1 , 
1880, a poll of the ratepayers was taken by means of voting- 
papers, but an ignorant majority again, for a fourth time, 
overruled an intelligent and public-spirited minority. On tho 
last two occasions the trustees and owners of a considerable 
library, with the building in which it was deposited, offered 
the whole as a gift to the public if tho Corporation were 
empowered to maintain it at the public expense, the library 
being, I believe, altogether suitable for the purpose. It is 
with regret that we must learn that the ratepayers have now 
lost their chance, the building having been sold and tho books 
dispersed. With the exception of the metropolis, Hull appears 
to be the largest town in England which] is still devoid of a 
rate-supported library, tho population having been 121,892 in 
1871, since probably increased in as high a ratio as in any other 
town in the kingdom. There is hardly any place which would 
derive more benefit from a Free Library, or which could more 
readily afford it. With some surprise, too, we find Burton-on- 
Trent in the list of defaulters; where there are many groat 
breweries one might expect to meet one moderately-sized 
library. 
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It is quite an open question whether all towns of 10,000 
inhabitants ought not to have libraries. The number of such 
towns, even in 1871, was 221, since greatly increased. This 
view of the matter would make a list of 185 defaulters, 
to be increased to at least 150 when the results of the new 
census are published. The question must soon arise, too, 
whether literature is to be confined to towns—whether rural 
parts may not share in the advantages of a library seated in 
the nearest market-town. Owing to the simple intervention 
of distance country people never can have the facilities of 
town dwellers; but on market-days almost every farmer's 
family could exchange books. 

Thirteen or fourteen years ago, Mr. George Harris proposed 
the establishment of Parochial Libraries for working men, in 
small towns and rural districts.* The ground upon which he 
advocated his plan is very good as applying to Free Libraries 
generally—namely, that the country already spends a great 
deal of money in promoting education, and yet omits that 
small extra expenditure on a universal system of libraries 
which would enable young men and women to keep up the 
three R's and continue their education. We spend the £97, as 
Mr. Harris put it, and stingily decline the £3 per cent, really 
needed to make the rest of the £100 effective. But as applied 
to rural districts his scheme is weak in the fact that numbers 
and concentration are needed to make an efficient, attractive, 
and economical library. A small collection of a few hundred 
books is soon exhausted by an active reader, and fails ever 
afterwards to present the novelty which is the great incentive 
to reading. The fact is that there exists no legal impediment 
to the establishment of parochial libraries, because the Sixth 
Section of the Public Libraries Amendment Act, 1866 (29 & 80 
Yic. cap. 114), provides that the Public Libraries Act of 1855, 
and the corresponding Scotch Act, u shall be applicable to any 
borough, district, or parish, or burgh, of whatever population." 
Moreover, the Fourth Section of the same Act enables any 
parish of whatever population to unite with the Town Council 

* "Transactions of the Social Science Association,” Manchester 
Meeting, 1866, p. 416. 
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of a neighbouring borough, or a Local Board, or other com¬ 
petent authority, and provide a Free Library at the joint 
expense. So far as I am aware these powers have hardly 
been put into operation at all. 

According to Mr. Sutton’s tables, there is only one Free 
Library district, that of Birkenhead, which has succeeded in 
incorporating the “ out-townships.” At Leamington, Newport, 
Northampton, Southport, Thurso, and Wigan, attempts have 
been made to get neighbouring districts to join, but without 
success. In several important boroughs, such as Liverpool, 
Salford, Manchester, even the lending libraries are open to 
residents of the country around, and in other places tho 
librarians interpret thoir rules with great liberality. It goes 
without saying that tho reference departments arc freely open 
to all comers, any questions which are asked having a purely 
statistical purpose. Tho Manchester librarians printed in 1865 
a table showing the residences of readers. While 62,597 
belonged to Manchester and Salford, 5,666 camo from other 
parts of Lancashire, 3 from Bedford, 849 from Cheshire, 124 
from Derbyshire, 2 from Devonshire, 2 from Durham, 3 from 
Leicestershire, 83 from London, 139 from Yorkshire, 5 from 
Ireland, 8 from Scotland, 4 from Wales, and 6 from America. 
Although this liberality is wise and commendable in tho case 
of such wealthy cities as Manchester and Liverpool, it is 
obviously unfair that small towns should provide books for 
half a county; and though tho difficulty is surmounted in a 
few places, such as Dundalk and Rochdale, by allowing non¬ 
residents to pay a small subscription, the really satisfactory 
method would be for the parishes to adopt the Freo Libraries 
Acts, and pay a small contribution to the funds of the nearest 
Free Library district. 

If this were frequently done, there is little doubt that some 
arrangement could be devised for circulating the books of tho 
lending department through tho surrounding parishes, as pro¬ 
posed by Mr. J. D. Mullins, It would be rather too Utopian 
to suggest tho adoption in this country of tho inothod of book¬ 
lending which has long been in successful operation in tho 
oolony of Victoria. Thus, under the enlightened management 
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of Sir Redmond Barry, whose recent death must be a serious 
loss to the colony, the duplicates of the Melbourne Public 
Library are placed in cases of oak, bound with brass clips, lined 
with green baize, and divided by shelves. Each case contains 
about fifty volumes, and is transmitted free of cost by railway 
or steamer to any Public Library, Mechanics* Institution, 
Athenaeum, or corporate body which applies for a loan. When 
a series of lectures on any subject are about to be given in some 
remote part of the colony, a box of suitable books bearing on 
the subject will be made up at Melbourne upon application. 
The volumes may be retained for three months or more. The 
number of volumes thus circulated in 1876-7 was 8,000, and by 
the multiplication of utility, they were rendered equivalent to 
32,000 volumes, in seventy-two towns of an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of 440,000. A full description of this method of circula¬ 
tion was given by Sir Redmond Barry at the London Conference 
of Librarians in 1877, in the Report of which important meeting 
it will be found (pp. 134-5, 194-9) duly printed. An account 
of an enterprising village library club in the New York county 
will be found in the American “ Library Journal/* vol. iii. No. 
2,p.67. 

This method of circulating libraries is not, however, so 
novel as it might seem to the average Englishman. Not to 
speak of the extensive systems of country circulation main¬ 
tained by Mudie, Smith, the London Library, and some other 
institutions, there has long existed in East Lothian a system of 
Itinerating Libraries, originally founded by Mr. Samuel Brown 
of Haddington. The operation of these libraries is fully 
described in a very able and interesting pamphlet upon “The 
Pree Libraries of Scotland,** written by an Assistant Librarian, 
and published by Messrs. John Smith and Son, of 129, West 
George Street, Glasgow. Samuel Brown's plan was to make 
up a collection of fifty books, to be stationed in a village for 
two years, and lent out gratuitously to all persons above the 
age of twelve years who would take proper care of them. At 
the end of the two years the books were called in and removed 
to another town or village, a fresh collection of fifty different 
works taking theii place. The imperative need of novelty was 
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thus fully provided for, and the utility of the books was multi¬ 
plied in a very effective way. The scheme was for many years 
very successful, though hardly so much so as the more recent 
Free Libraries. The books appear to have been issued on an 
average about seven or eight times a year. At one period 
there were as many as fifty of these local libraries, all confined 
within the limits of Bast Lothian. The system is said to have 
been started about the year 181G, and it reached its climax 
about 1882. In that year a charge of one ponny per volume 
was imposed during the first year of issue, Samuel Brown 
being of opinion that he had so far educated the population 
that they could bear this small impost. In this he was mis¬ 
taken, and the number of readers bogan to fall off. The death 
of the originator in 1889 accelerated the decline of his admirable 
scheme, and at present but slight vostigos of his remarkable 
network of libraries remain. 

It is interesting to find that this system of itinerating 
libraries attracted the special attention of Lord Brougham, 
and is described in his “Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People 5 ' (London, 1825), a tract which marks 
an era in social reform, and contains the germs of much that 
has since been realised. Lord Brougham says of Samuel 
Brown's plan: 

“It began with only a few volumes; but ho now has 
nineteen Itinerating Libraries of fifty volumes each, which 
are sent round the different stations, remaining a certain time 
at each. For these there are nineteen divisions, and fifteen 
stations, four divisions being always in use at the chief town, 
and two at another town of some note. An individual at each 
station acts as librarian. There are 700 or 800 leaders, and 
the expenses, under £60 a yeax*, are defrayed by the pi’oduco 
of a sermon, the sale of some tracts, and subscriptions, in 
small sums averaging 5s. This plan is now adopted in Ber¬ 
wickshire, by Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, with this very groat 
improvement, that the current expenses are defrayed by the 
readers, who pay twopence a month, and, I hope, choose the 
books." 

I cannot help thinking that this plan of itinerating libraries, 
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or a cross between it and what we may call the Redmond 
Barry plan, as carried out at Melbourne, is just the thing 
needed to extend the benefits of the Free Library to the rural 
parts of England and Wales. Every three months, for 
instance, the central library in the market-town might des¬ 
patch to each principal village in the neighbourhood a parcel 
of fifty books in a box like that used at Melbourne; after 
remaining twelve months in use there, the parcel should be 
returned to the principal library for examination and repair, 
and then reissued to some other village. A farthing or at 
the most a halfpenny rate would amply afford a sufficient con¬ 
tribution from the countiy parish to the market-town. The 
books might be housed and issued in the Board school-room, 
the parish school-room, the workman’s club, or other public 
building, at little or no cost. Even the vestry of the parish 
church would not be desecrated by such a light-and-life-giving 
box of books. Should this plan of circulation be eventually 
carried into effect, we might expect that every town of 5,000 
inhabitants would become the centre of a district. Estimating 
roughly, we ought to have some 500 Free Central Libraries 
and News-rooms, with a great many more, perhaps 3,000, 
village circulating libraries. 

Ifc ought to be added that even should the Free Library 
system assume in time the dimensions here contemplated 
there is no fear of injury to the interests of any respectable 
publishers, owners of circulating libraries, newspaper pro¬ 
prietors, or others. It is the unanimous opinion of those who 
observe the action of Free Libraries that they create rather 
than quench the thirst for literature. As Mr. Mullins says: 
“Booksellers, who feared that they would injure their trade, 
find that they create a taste for reading, and multiply their 
customers. Subscription Libraries find that the Free Libraries, 
so far from injuring them, serve as pioneers for them.” At 
the same time, this plan would add considerably to the funds 
of the town libraries, and the country people when going to 
town would fairly acquire the right of using the news-rooms 
and reference library. No doubt it seems rather a grotesque 
idea to speak of a country bumpkin frequenting a reference 
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library, but it is what we are gradually coming to. At any 
rate, it may most confidently be said that we must come to it, 
unless we are content to be left far behind in the race of 
intellectual, material, and moral progress. What we are too 
stupid and antiquated to do, the Colonies and the United 
States are doing. The eyes of the British landowner and the 
British farmer have been opened a little in the last few years, 
and the most conservative people will perhaps appreciate more 
than they would formerly have done the value of the warning 
—“ Beware of the competition of your own educated off¬ 
spring.” 

It is difficult, however, to find fault with minor towns, while 
the vast metropolis of London, in the wider sense of the name, 
remains practically devoid of rate-supported libraries. The 
fact itself is its own condemnation; no extenuation is possible; 
it is a case of mere ignorant impatience of taxation. It would 
not be correct to say there are no Free Libraries in London. 
There is in Westminster a real rate-supported library belong¬ 
ing to the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, started 
as long ago as 1857, with only three dissentient votes. It is a 
lending library possessing 11,700 volumes, with an annual 
issue of nearly 85,000 volumes, and it is supported by a half¬ 
penny rate. To show the extent of the deficiency in London, 
it is enough to mention that the 86 provincial towns pos¬ 
sessing Free Libraries have an aggregate population (in 1871) 
of not quite 6,000,000 persons; while London, with its ono 
small rate-supported library, has a population of 3,620,000 
persons. 

Though there is only one library under the Public Libraries 
Act as yet, there are several Free Libraries of various im¬ 
portance and character. There is the admirable Guildhall 
Library, so well managed by Mr. Overall, and supported by 
the Corporation of the City. There is a small Free Library at 
Hotting Hill, maintained entiroly by the munificence of Mr. 
James Heywood, F.R.S. Sovoral institutions, too, have of lato 
thrown open small libraries to the public, as in the case of the 
Froo Library of 1,000 volumos, with abundant periodicals, 
maintained entirely on voluntary contributions by the South 
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London Working Men*s College at 143, Upper Kennington 
Lane. Bethnal Green practically possesses a fair library of 
5,000 volumes, opened to the public by the trustees of “ The 
Hall” in London Street. In St. Pancras an anonymous lady 
benefactress opened a small Free Library at 29, Camden Street, 
and after three years of successful operation it was placed in 
the hands of a committee of subscribers and residents of the 
parish, who are gradually increasing its usefulness. 

There are, it is true, several other important libraries which 
are practically free to the public. The Lambeth Palace Library 
is open to the public on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, and Tuesday mornings; but the collection of 
books, though highly valuable to the scholar, is totally unsuited 
to popular use. The excellent library of the London Institution 
in Finsbury Circus is practically opened to the use of any 
suitable readers by the liberality of the managers of that 
institution and the public spirit of its principal librarian, Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson. The remarkable scientific library collected 
by Sir Francis Ronalds and bequeathed to the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers, is also available to the public. But such 
special libraries do not in the least fill the place occupied in 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other towns by the public 
libraries, with their numerous branches, news-rooms, &c. 

It has been seriously argued that London does not want 
rate-supported libraries, because there is in the British Museum 
a vast library maintained at the cost of the State, To anyone 
in the least acquainted with the British Museum it is not 
necessary to give an answer to such an absurd argument. It 
would be in the highest degree wasteful and extravagant to 
open such a library to popular use. Panizzv*s great reading- 
room is the national literary laboratory, whence no small part 
of the literature of the country directly or indirectly draws its 
material and inspiration. The cost may be considerable, but 
the work done there is essential. Already the privileges of 
the reading-room are to some extent abused by loungers, 
students reading the commonest text-books, or others who like 
the soft seats and rather warm atmosphere; but it is impos¬ 
sible to draw the line with perfect accuracy. If any change 
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is to be made, more restriction rather than more freedom of 
entry to the Museum Library is desmablc. In any case, the 
National Library is probably the most admirable and the most 
admirably managed institution belonging to the British nation; 
but it has nothing to do with the Free Library movement. 

Not far from the Museum is another library which might 
well be converted into a Free Public Library. It is known as 
Dr. Williams’s Library, and is placed in a very suitable building 
in Grafton Street, close to University College. It was founded 
by a Nonconformist minister, and contains a rather strong 
infusion of theological literature. In later years, however, the 
trustees have added the best books of general literature and 
science, and they admit any properly introduced person to 
road or even borrow the books. It can hardly be maintained, 
however, that the library renders the public services which it 
might readily do. In tho close vicinity of University College 
and the Museum, it is not needed as a scholar’s library, and 
therefore I think it should be converted into a people’s 
library. 

In spite of the existence of tho above-mentioned and pos¬ 
sibly several other practically Free Libraries, tho fact is that 
there is no institution well adapted to givo London ratepayers 
an idea of the advantages which are really within their roach 
under the Libraries Act, if they would once overcome the 
interested owners of cottage property and others, who from 
selfish motives oppose everything appearing to tend towards 
the slightest increase of the rates. If the populaco of London 
could become personally acquainted with a well-constructed 
Free Library, with its open doors, its cheerful lights and bright 
fires, its inviting newspaper stands, its broad tables littered 
over with the best and most attractive periodical literature, 
with here and thero a small table for chess and other quiet 
occupations, I feel sure they would demand a like institution 
in every division of that house-covered province called London. 
For some years past the Metropolitan Free Libraries Asso¬ 
ciation, an offshoot of the Librarians’ Conference, has been 
striving, under tho able management of Mr. Edward B. 
Nicholson, to procure tho adoption of tho Acts in tho metro- 
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polis, and it is to be hoped that we shall soon hear of some 
success. 

In addition to their principal work of popularising the best 
literature of the country, public libraries have other functions 
to perform of no slight importance. The reference depart¬ 
ments will naturally become, in the progress of time, the 
depositories of collections of local literature and records which 
would otherwise not improbably perish. The public librarian 
will consider it part of his duty to collect the ephemeral 
publications of the local press. Local pamphlets, municipal 
reports, companies' reports, fly-sheets of various kinds, local 
newspapers, minor magazines, election squibs; in fact, all the 
documents which register the life of the town and country, 
should be sedulously brought together, filed, and bound after 
due arrangement. It is sometimes supposed that the British 
Museum collects everything which issues from the press, but 
this applies at the best only to publications having copyright. 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon has urged that the Museum should not 
only collect all literature, but issue periodical indexes of all 
that is printed. I hardly see how it is possible for the Museum 
to cope with the ever-increasing mass of printed documents. 
Already the newspaper collections are increasing so much in 
bulk that it is difficult to find space for them. I know, as a 
positive fact, that there are immense numbers of statistical 
reports, police reports, country finance reports, and documents 
of all kinds, public, private, or semi-private, which seldom do 
and hardly can find their way to the Museum, or to any great 
metropolitan library; but where the Museum necessarily fails, 
the local library can easily succeed, so as to become in time 
the depository of invaluable materials for local history and 
statistical inquiry. * 

A good deal is already being done in this direction, as 
explained by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of the Plymouth Free 
Library, in the Report of the first annual meeting of the 
Library Association (pp. 44-50). At Liverpool Mr. Cowell is 
collecting, arranging, and cataloguing a large number of 
books, plans, maps, and drawings of local interest. At Roch¬ 
dale and Bristol like efforts are being made. In the Leicester 
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Library there is a distinct “Leicestershire Department.” Bir¬ 
mingham has unfortunately lost its Shakespeare and Cervantes 
Libraries, and what is almost worse, its irreplaceable Staunton 
collection of Warwickshire literature has fallen a victim to the 
flames. But Mr. Mullins is doing all that can be done to re¬ 
create a valuable local library. At Plymouth Mr. Wright is 
himself forming the nucleus of a future Devon and Cornwall 
library. 

Free Libraries will also become eventually tho depositories 
of many special collections of books formed in tho first place 
by enthusiastic collectors. At the London Conference of 
Librarians Mr. Cornelius Walford showed (Report, pp. 45-19) 
what important services may be done in this way; and in tho 
Second Annual Report of the Library Association (pp. 54-GO, 
Appendix, pp. 139-148) there is a really wonderful account by 
Mr. John H. Nodal of tho special collections of books exist¬ 
ing in tho neighbourhood of Manchester. The best possible 
example of what may bo done by a Free Library is furnished 
by the Wigan Free Public Library. The librarian at Wigan, 
Mr. Henry Tennyson Folkard, has formed a remarkable col¬ 
lection of works relating to mining, metallurgy, and manu¬ 
factures, and has lately issued a first index catalogue. This 
forms a complote guide, or at least a first attempt at a 
complete guide, to the literature of the subject. It is to 
be hoped that in time other librarians will take up other 
special branches of literature, and prepare like bibliographical 
guides. 

It is not well to ignore the fact that there may be a dark, 
or at least sombro and doubtful, side to the somewhat couleur 
de rose view which we have taken of Free Libraries. There 
are a few porsons who assort that reading is capable of being 
carried to a vicious and enervating excess. At tho Manchester 
meeting of the Library Association, Mr. J. Taylor Kay, the 
librarian of Owen’s College, read a paper, much criticised at 
tho time, on “The Provision of Novels in Rato-supportod 
Libraries.” In previous yoars Mr. Kay was one of tho staff 
at tho Manchester Free Library, and the following is tho 
result of his observation of readers: “For many yoars a 
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remarkable fact has been before my notice,, and continually con¬ 
firmed by a long experience in the Manchester Free Libraries, 
that schoolboys or students who took to novel reading to any 
great extent never made much progress in after-life. They 
neglected real practical life for a sensually imaginative one, 
and suffered accordingly from the enervating influence:” This 
matter is far too debatable to be argued out in this place; and 
I would only answer to Mr. Kay that it is quite too late in the 
political day to think of restraining the reading of sensational 
literature. In this respect our boats were long since burnt 
behind us. Time was when the paper duty and various 
cunningly devised stamp duties were supposed to save the 
common people from the demoralising effects of literature. 
But the moralist has now only to notice some of the dingy 
shops crowded with cheap penny and halfpenny papers, in 
order to feel that restraint of literature is a thing of the past, 
as much as the parish stocks or the ducking-stool. There is a 
perfect deluge of low class and worthless periodical literature 
spreading over the country, and it can only be counteracted by 
offering gratuitous supplies of literature, which, whether it be 
fiction or not, may at any rate be pure and harmless, and often 
of great moral and intellectual excellence. What between the 
multiplying powers of the steam-press and the cheapness of straw 
and wood paper, fiction of the “ penny dreadful ” class can be 
issued ad infinitum . The only question is, whether the mass 
of the people are to read the most worthless and often immoral 
trash, or whether they are to have the best class of fiction— 
that of Dickens, of George Eliot, of Trollope, and the rest— 
placed within their reach. 

Many attempts have been made and are being made by 
societies or by enlightened publishers to place constant supplies 
of pure and yet attractive literature within the reach of the 
mass of the people. But I venture to think that a wide extension 
of the Free Library system is a necessary complement to such 
efforts. It seems to me impossible to publish the best light 
literature at a price to compete with the inane penny or half¬ 
penny novelettes, whereas the Free Library offers the best 
works of fiction or general literature free of charge to the 
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borrowers, and at a cost to tie public not exceeding a penny 
or twopence for a whole volume. 

One point which it is worth while to notice about Free 
Libraries is, that they are likely to be most permanent and 
progressive institutions. I have pointed out in a former article 
(* f Contemporary Review/' Feb. 1880, vol. xxxvii., p. 181), 
how evanescent many kinds of social movements have proved 
to be. But an important collection of books, once formed and 
housed, is a solid nucleus, which attracts gifts and legacies, and 
often grows altogether beyond the conception of the first 
founders. It would be possible to mention many public 
libraries which had small beginnings, and are already great. 
With the increase of education and general intelligence, libraries 
will be far more esteemed institutions half a century henco 
than they are now* It is difficult to imagine, then, a wiser 
and better way in which a rich man or a rich woman may 
spend available wealth than in founding a Free Library in 
some town which has hitherto feared the first cost of the 
undertaking. Several Free Libraries have already been 
established more or less at the cost of individuals. Tho 
Liverpool Library was built at the expense of the late Sir 
William Brown, on a site given by tho Corporation. Tho 
Paisley Library building was presented by Sir P. Coats. Mr. 
David Chadwick gave a building and books, all complete, to 
Macclesfield. Mr. Bass built the Derby Library. The Wigan 
Library building was erected by Mr. Thomas Taylor, while 
Mr, Winnard presented £12,000 for the purchase of books. 
The site of the Stoke-upon-Trent Library, together with a 
handsome sum of money, was given by Mr. C. M. Campbell, a 
local society presenting a library of books and a museum. At 
Reading the adoption of the Act was defeated seven years ago; 
but Mr. William Palmer, of tho great biscuit firm, proceeded 
to open a library at his own expense, under the management 
of a lady-librarian. The library soon became so popular that 
when the ratepayers again voted there was only a single dis¬ 
sentient* Hereford, Coventry, and several other places, owe 
their libraries partly to benefactors, whilo in many cases 
valuable collections of boobs have been handed over to tho 
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public by individuals or societies. It is to be hoped that the 
list of benefactions will be largely increased in future years. 

The economical working of Free Libraries has been much 
advanced by the invention of Indicators, which, like finger¬ 
posts at cross-roads, afford a great deal of information at the 
least possible cost. The one now most in use was invented 
by Mr. John Elliot, librarian to the Wolverhampton Public 
Library. It was preceded, indeed, by a rude kind of indicator- 
board with the numbers of the books painted upon it, and pegs 
which could be stuck into holes so as to show to the library 
attendants whether the book so numbered was in or out. 
Mr. Diall, of Liverpool, improved upon this board by using 
numbered blocks, so moving upon a slide that they would 
exhibit to the public the numbers of all books available for 
borrowing, 

Mr. Elliot's indicator is a much more valuable instrument, for 
it not only shows at a glance whether any book is in or out, but 
it also affords a means of recording mechanically the names of 
borrowers, so as almost entirely to replace the use of book-ledgers 
or other written records. It is well described by Mr. W. J. 
Haggerston, of the South Shields Library, at a conference of 
the Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutions. Some account 
of it will also be found in the “Transactions" of the First Meet¬ 
ing of the Library Association, in the paper of Mr. James Tates 
(pp. 76-78) already referred to. The Indicator consists of upright 
square frames, each containing a thousand small shelves, in ten 
vertical divisions of one hundred shelves each. The two faces 
of the frame are identical, with the exception that the one 
exposed towards the public is covered with plate-glass so as to 
prevent meddling, while the librarians have access to the inner 
face. Each shelf is numbered on both faces with the number 
of the one book which it represents. When a borrower takes 
a book out he hands his library ticket to the librarian, who 
writes upon it the number of the book taken and the date of 
borrowing, and then places it on the shelf corresponding to the 
book, where it remains until the book is returned. If any other 
person comes intending to borrow the same book, he looks at 
the Indicator, and seeing the ticket of the borrower lying on 
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tlie corresponding shelf, knows at once that the book is out. 
It is also possible to indicate, by appropriate marks placed on 
the shelves, that books are at the binder’s, withdrawn from 
circulation, or missing. An immense deal of trouble in search¬ 
ing and inquiring is saved by this simple means. The Indica¬ 
tor, as thus constructed, has been in use at the Public Libraries 
of Paisley, Exeter, Coventry, Hereford, Bilston, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Leeds, South Shields, Wolverhampton, Cardiff, Leicester, 
Derby, Sheffield, Darlaston, and Southport, besides some 
private subscription libraries. 

Efficient as Elliot's Indicator may seem, Mr. Cotgreave, 
formerly Librarian at Wednesbury, but now in charge of the 
beautiful little Library approaching completion at Eichmond 
(Surrey), has succeeded in making improvements upon it. In 
this new Indicator the frames and shelves are much the same 
as in Elliot's, but each shelf bears a very small book or ledger, 
about three inches long and one inch wide. This is attached 
to a tin slide bearing the number of the library book on each 
end, but in different colours. When a borrower applies for 
any book, say 117D, the librarian, while delivering the book, 
takes out of the Indicator the corresponding slide and small 
ledger, records in spaces therein the number of the borrower's 
card and the date of issue, and then replaces the slide with the 
reverse end foremost— i.e., towards the public. Any subsequent 
applicant will then see by the altered colour of the book number 
that the book is out. Mr. Cotgreave has also devised a simple 
system of date marks, which will show in which week, and, if 
required, on what day in each week, a book was borrowed. 
The chief advantage of this Indicator is the fact that it pre¬ 
serves in the small ledger a permanent record of the use of each 
book. There are various incidental advantages not easily to be 
appreciated, except by those frequently using these devices. It 
is almost impossible, for instance, to make mistakes with 
Cotgreave's Indicator by misplacing cards, because all the 
shelves are full except that which is being dealt with. The 
numbers of the books, again, can be rearranged, if required, 
without taking the framework of the Indicator to pieces. 

The economy effected in the working of a large public 
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library by the use of these Indicators is very remarkable. 
Thus it is stated that in the Leeds Public Library books can 
be easily issued by the use of Elliot’s Indicator at the rate of 
76 per hour, at a cost of £1 3s. 3c?. per 1,000 volumes. In 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution books were issued without an 
Indicator at the rate of 11 per hour, at a cost of £6 6s. per 
1,000. At South Shields as many as 169 volumes have been 
issued in one hour, being at the rate of neaidy one volume per 
minute for each member of the staff ! At Wolverhampton one 
librarian, assisted by two boys, effected a total issue in one 
year of 97,800 books. Technical details of this sort may seem 
trifling, but they are really of great importance in showing 
what ingenuity and systematisation can do in bringing the 
best classes of literature within the reach of the people. 

Looking back over ten, fifteen, or twenty years, it is sur¬ 
prising to notice what an advance has been accomplished in 
our notions of library economy and etxension. This is greatly 
due, I believe, to the reflex effect of American activity. A 
glance through the Special Eeport on the Public Libraries 
in the United States of America, their history, condition, and 
management, issued at Washington in 1876, shows how wide 
are the American ideas of Library management. The Library 
Journal , edited by Mr. Melvil Dewey, and forming the official 
organ of the American and English Library Associations, 
supplies equally striking evidence of Library enterprise. The 
Library Association of the United Kingdom may have been 
inspired by the American spirit of associated labour, but it has 
soon become a thoroughly British body. I doubt whether any 
association could be named, which, in two short years, or, 
including the preliminary conference of librarians, in three 
years, has done more real and useful work. The two Annual 
Reports, together with the Conference Report, owe much to 
the editing which they have received from Mr. Henry R. 
Tedder and Mr. Ernest Thomas. The indexes prepared by 
Mr. Tedder are models of the indexing art, and must almost 
satisfy the requirements of the Index Society. These Reports, 
too, will probably be sought after by bibliophiles on account 
of their beautiful typographical execution, due to Messrs. 

e 2 
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Whittingham & Co., of the Chiswick Press. A French critic, 
recently writing in Le Livre , the French Bibliographical 
Journal, has commented on the luxurious paper and printing 
of these remarkable Reports. But it is more pertinent to our 
immediate purpose to observe that the Reports are full of all 
kinds of information bearing upon the advantages, purposes, 
and management of Public Libraries. The Library Association 
has also recently commenced the issue, through Messrs. 
Triibner, of a monthly journal of proceedings which contains 
much additional information. Those who are unable to consult 
these more voluminous publications, but desire to know how a 
Free Public Library is started, should procure Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon's well-known little brochure, <e Hints on the Formation 
of Small Libraries intended for Public Use." This tract was 
prepared for the Co-operative Congress of 1869, has been 
printed several times in a separate form at home and abroad, 
and is to be found reprinted in Mr. Axon’s “ Handbook of the 
Public Libraries of Manchester and Salford" (pp. 183-9). 
More detailed information, including the text of the Free 
Libraries Acts, is to be found in Mr. J. D. Mullins' tract 
on “Free Libraries and News-rooms; their Formation and 
Management," the third edition of which was lately on sale by 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., at 36, Piccadilly. The standard 
work upon the subject is, of course, Mr. Edward Edwai’ds’ 
“ Memoirs of Libraries," published in two volumes in 1859, a 
work which has been of great service in promoting the cause 
of the Libraries Acts. 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF MUSEUMS.* 


It is a remarkable fact that, although public Museums have 
existed in this country for more than a century and a quarter, 
and there are now a very great number of Museums of one 
sort or another, hardly anything has been written about their 
general principles of management and economy. In the 
English language, at least, there is apparently not a single 
treatise analysing the purposes and kinds of Museums, or 
describing systematically the modes of arrangement. In the 
course of this article I shall have occasion to refer to a certain 
number of lectures, addresses, or papers which have touched 
more or less expressly upon this subject ; but these are all of 
a slight and brief character. The only work at all pretending 
to a systematic form with which I am acquainted is that upon 
“ The Administrative Economy of the Fine Arts in England ” 
by Mr, Edward Edwards, of the British Museum. But this 
book was printed as long ago as 1840, and has long been 
forgotten, if indeed it could ever have been said to be known. 
Moreover it is mostly concerned with the principles of manage¬ 
ment of art galleries, schools of art, and the like. Many of 
the ideas put forward by Edwards have since been successfully 
fathered by better-known men, and some of his suggestions, 
such as that of multiplying facsimiles of the best works of art, 
are only now approaching realisation. 

It is true, indeed, that a great deal of inquiry has taken 

* Written in 1881-82. 
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place from time to time about the British Museum, which 
forms the Alpha, if not the Omega, of this subject. Whatever 
has been written about Museums centres upon the great 
national institution in Bloomsbury. The Blue Book literature 
is abundant, but naturally unknown to the public. The 
evidence taken before the recent Royal Commission on Scien¬ 
tific Instruction and the advancement of Science, contains a 
great deal of information bearing upon Museum economy, 
including the opinions of the chief officers of the British 
Museum; but little or nothing bearing on the subject was 
embodied in the reports of the Commission. 

I do not propose in this article to boil down the voluminous 
contents of Blue Books, but, depending chiefly upon my own 
memory of many museums and exhibitions which I have visited 
from time to time, to endeavour to arrive at some conception 
of the purposes, or rather the many purposes, which should be 
set before us in creating public collections of the kind, and the 
means by which those purposes may be most readily attained. 
Although the subject has hardly received any attention as 
yet, I believe it is possible to show on psychological or other 
scientific grounds that much which has been done in the 
formation of. Museums is fundamentally mistaken. In othor 
cases it is more by good luck than good management that a 
favourable result has been attained. In any case a com¬ 
parison of the purposes and achievements of Museums must 
be instructive. 

According to its etymology the name Museum means a 
temple or haunt of the Muses, and any place appropriated to 
the cultivation of learning, music, pictorial art, or science 
might be appropriately called a Museum. On the Continent 
they still use Musee in a rather wider sense than we in England 
use Museum; but it is remarkable that, although the art of 
delighting by sound has long been called emphatically Music, 
we never apply the name Museum to a Concert Hall. In this 
country we have specialised the word so much that we usually 
distinguish Museums from libraries, picture galleries and music 
halls, reserving the name for collections and displays of scien¬ 
tific specimens, or concrete artistic objects and curiosities of 
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various kinds. As a library contains books which speak from 
the printed page,, or the ancient inscribed parchment, so the 
Museum contains the books of Nature, and the sermons which 
are in stones. About the use and abuse of printed books there 
cannot arise much question. It may be assumed as a general 
rule that when a person reads a book, he understands it and 
draws some good from it. The labour of reading is a kind of 
labour test, and gives statistics to the effect that certain classes 
of books are used so many times in the year on the average; 
there is little need to go behind these facts. But it is somewhat 
otherwise with public Museums, because the advantage which 
an individual gets from the visit may vary from nil up to 
something extremely great. The degree of instruction derived 
is quite incapable of statistical determination. Not only is 
there great difference in degree, but there is vast difference 
also in the kind of benefit derived. Many go to a public 
Museum just as they take a walk, without thought or care as to 
what they are going to see; others have a vague idea that they 
will be instructed and civilised by seeing a multitude of novel 
and beautiful objects; a very small fraction of the total public 
go because they really understand the things displayed, and 
have got ideas about them to be verified, corrected, or extended. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to keep the relative values of these 
uses of a Museum distinct. There seems to be a prevalent 
idea that if the populace can only be got to walk about a great 
building filled with tall glass-cases, full of beautiful objects, 
especially when illuminated by the electric light, they will 
become civilised. At the South Kensington Art Museum they 
make a great point of setting up turnstiles to record the precise 
numbers of visitors, and they can tell you to a unit the exact 
amount of civilising effect produced in any day, week, month, 
or year. But these turnstiles hardly take account of the fact 
that the neighbouring wealthy residents are in the habit, on a 
wet day, of packing their children off in a cab to the so-called 
Brompton Boilers, in order that they may have a good run 
through the galleries. To the far greater part of the people a 
large brilliantly lighted Museum is little or nothing more than 
a promenade, a bright kind of lounge, not nearly so instructive 
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as the shops of Regent Street or Holborn. The well-known 
fact that the attendance at Museums is greatest on wet days is 
very instructive. 

Not only is a very large collection of various objects ill- 
suited for educational purposes, but it is apt to create alto¬ 
gether erroneous ideas about the true method of education. 
The least consideration, indeed, ought to convince any sensible 
person that to comprehend the purpose, construction, mode of 
use, and history of a single novel object or machine, would 
usually require from (say) half-an-hour up to several hours or 
days of careful study. A good lecturer can always make a 
lecture of an hour’s duration out of anything falling within his 
range of subject. How then is it possible that persons glancing 
over some thousands of unfamiliar specimens in the British 
Museum or the South Kensington Courts, can acquire, in the 
moment devoted to each, the slightest comprehension of what 
they witness ? To children especially the glancing at a great 
multitude of diverse things is not only useless but actually 
pernicious, because it tends to destroy that habit of con¬ 
centration of attention, which is the first condition of mental 
acquisition. It is no uncommon thing to see troops of little 
schoolboys filing through the long galleries of a Museum. No 
more senseless employment could be imagined. They would 
be far better employed in flattening their noses for an 
hour or two against the grocer’s shop window where there 
is a steam mill grinding coffee, or watching the very 
active bootmaker who professes to sole your boots while you 
wait. 

A great deal has been said and written about the unities 
of the drama, and u canons ” are said to have been laid down 
on the subject. It does not seem, however, to have occurred 
to the creators and managers of Museums, that so far as 
education is aimed at, a certain unity of effect is essential. 
There may be many specimens exhibited, but they ought to 
have that degree of relation that they may conduce to the 
same general mental impression. It is in this way, I believe, 
that the Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen exercises a 
peculiarly impressive effect upon the multitudes of all classes 
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of Danes and Swedes who visit it. This Museum contains in a 
single building almost the whole works of this great sculptor, 
together with all the engravings and pictures having reference 
to the same. Very numerous though the statues and bas- 
reliefs are, there is naturally a unity of style in them, and the 
visitor as he progresses is gradually educated to an apprecia¬ 
tion of the works. The only objects in the building tending 
towards incongruity of ideas are Thorwaldsen’s own collection of 
antiquities and objects of art; but even these are placed apart, 
and if visited, they tend to elucidate the tastes and genius of 
the artist. 

In somewhat the same way we may explain the ineffaceable 
effect which certain other foreign galleries produce upon tho 
traveller, especially those of the Yatican. This is not due 
simply to the excellence of any particular works of art, for 
in the Louvre or the British Museum we may see antique 
sculpture of equal excellence. But in the principal Yatican 
galleries we are not distracted "by objects belonging to every 
place and time. The genius of the classical age spreads around 
us, and we leave one manifestation of it but to drink in a deeper 
impression from the next. 

I hardly know anything in this kingdom producing a like 
unity and depth of effect. N"o doubt the gallery in the British 
Museum appropriated to the Elgin and other Greek sculptures 
presents a striking unity of genius well calculated to impress 
the visitor, provided he can keep clear of the Assyrian bulls 
which are so close at hand, and the great variety of Egyptian 
and other antiquities which beset his path. It is in the Crystal 
Palace, however, that we find the most successful attempt to 
carry the spectator back to a former stage of art. The Pom¬ 
peian House is the best possible Museum of Roman life and 
character. For a few minutes at least the visitor steps from 
the present; he shuts out the age of iron, and steam, and 
refreshment contractors, and the like, and learns to realise the 
past. As to the Alhambra Court, it is a matchless lesson in 
art and architecture. 

Everybody must have felt again how pleasing and impres¬ 
sive is the Hampton Court Palace, with its gardens and 
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appropriate collections of historical pictures. In the same 
way I would explain the peculiar charm attaching to the 
Museum of the Hdtel de Cluny, where the ancient buildings 
and traditions of the place harmonise entirely with its present 
contents and purposes. 

In Museums, as a general rule, we see things torn from 
their natural surroundings and associated with incongruous 
objects. In a great cathedral church we find indeed archi¬ 
tectural fragments of many ages, and monuments of the most 
diverse styles. But they are in their places nevertheless, and 
mark and register the course of time. In a modern art 
Museum, on the contrary, the collection of the articles is 
accidental, and to realise the true meaning and beauty of an 
object the spectator must possess a previous knowledgo of its 
historical bearings and a rare power of imagination, onabling 
him to restore it ideally to its place. Who, for instance, that 
sees some of the reproductions of the mosaics of Eavonna 
hanging high up on the walls of the Musourn at South 
Kensington, can acquire therefrom tho faintest idea of tho 
mysterious power of those long linos of figures in tho Church 
of St. Apollinaris ? Although it is, no doubt, better to have 
such reproductions available, it is not woll to cherish delusion. 
The persistent system of self-glorification long maintained by 
the managers of the South Kensington Museum seems actually 
to have been successful in persuading people that tho more 
possession and casual inspection of the contents of tho South 
Kensington courts and galleries has created aesthetic and 
artistic tastes in a previously unsestlietie people. Such a 
fallacy does not stand a moment’s serious examination. It is 
dispersed, for instance, by the singlo fact that tho fine arts 
are in a docidedly low state in Italy, although tho Italians 
have had access to tho choicest works of art since tho time 
of the Medicis. It might also bo easily pointed out that tho 
rovival of true aesthetic taste in England, especially in tho 
direction of architecture, began long beforo South Kensington 
was heard of. It is to men of genius, such as Pugin, and 
Barry, and Gilbert Scott, and to no Government officials, 
that we owe the restoration of true taste in England, only 
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prevented for a short time, as I hope, by the present craze 
about the bastard Queen Anne style. 

The worst possible conception of the mode of arranging 
Museums is exemplified at South Kensington, especially in 
those interminable exhibition galleries which the late Captain 
Fowke erected around the Horticultural Society’s unfortunate 
gardens. When I went, for instance, to see the admirable 
collection of early printed books, at the Caxton Loan Exhibi¬ 
tion, I had to enter at the south-eastern entrance, and after 
successfully passing the turnstiles found myself in the midst 
of a perplexing multitude of blackboards, diagrams, abacuses, 
chairs and tables, models of all sorts of things, forming, I 
believe, the educational collections of the Science and Art 
Department. Having overcome tendencies to diverge into a 
dozen different lines of thought, I passed on only to find 
myself among certain ancient machines and complicated models 
which it was impossible not to pause at. Having torn myself 
away, however, I fell among an extensive scries of naval 
models, with all kinds of diagrams and things relating to 
them. Here forgetfulness of the Oaxton Exhibition seemed to 
fall upon all the visitors; a good quarter of an hour, and the 
best, because the freshest, quarter of an hour, was spent, if 
not wasted. But when at length it occurred to people that ib 
was time to see that which they came to see, the only result 
was to fall from Scylla into Charybdis in the form of the late 
Mr. Frank Buckland’s admirable Fishery Collection. Now at 
the Norwich Fisheries Exhibition, and under various other 
circumstances, nothing can be better and more appropriate and 
interesting than the collection of fish-culture apparatus, tlio 
models of big salmon and the like. But anything less con¬ 
gruous to old Caxton editions cannot bo imagined. As a 
matter of fact, I observed that nearly all the visitors succumbed 
to these fish, and for a timo at least forgot altogether what 
they wore come about. When at length the Loan Exhibition 
was reached, the already distracted spectator was ill fittod 
to cope with the very extonsive series of objects which lie 
wished seriously to inspect. In returning, moroovor, he had 
again to run the gauntlet of the big fish, the complicated 
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naval machines, and the educational apparatus. An afternoon 
thus spent leaves no good mental effect. To those who come 
merely to pass the time, it carries out this purpose; but the 
mental impression is that of a nightmare of incomprehensible 
machines, interminable stairs, suspicious policemen, turnstiles, 
and staring fish. 

But I must go a step further and question altogether the 
wisdom of forming vast collections for popular educational 
purposes. No doubt the very vastness of the Paris and other 
International Exhibitions was in itself impressive and in¬ 
structive, but speaking from full experience of tlio Paris as 
well as the London exhibitions, I question whether it was 
possible for any mind to carry away useful impressions of 
a multitude of objects so practically infinito. A few of the 
larger or more unique objects may bo distinctly remembered, 
or a few specimens connected with the previous studies and 
pursuits of the spectator may havo been inspected in a way 
to produce real information; but I feel sure the general 
mental state produced by such vast displays is one of 
perplexity and vagueness, together with some impression of 
soro feet and aching heads. 

As regards children, at any rate, there can bo no doubt that 
a few striking objects aro far bettor than any numbor of more 
monotonous ones* At the Zoological Gardens, for instance, 
the lions, the elephants, tho polar bears and especially the 
sea lions, are worth all tho rest of tho splendid collection put 
together. After tho ordinary visitor, whether young or old, 
has become well interested in these, it has an obviously 
depressing and confusing effect to proceed through tho long 
series of antelopes. 

In this, as in so many other cases, tho half is better than 
the whole. Much inferior as tho Hamburg Zoological Gardens 
may be in the variety of tho collection to that in tho Regent's 
Park, I am inclined to prefer it as regards tho striking manner 
in which the principal animals are displayed. 

The evil effect of multiplicity of objects used to bo most 
strikingly displayed in that immensely long gallery at the 
British Museum which hold tho main part of the zoological 
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collections. The ordinary visitor, thoroughly well distracted 
by the room previously passed through, here almost always 
collapsed, and sauntered listlessly along the closely-packed 
ranks of birds, monkeys, and animals of every possible shape 
and clime. If the attention could be stimulated anew, this was 
done by a few cases containing beautiful birds grouped about 
nests in the manner of life. These are, I presume, the 
experimental cases referred to by Dr. J. E. G-ray in his 
remarks on Museums;* and I can positively assert that these 
few cases were, for popular purposes, actually superior to the 
whole of the other vast collections in the room. The fact of 
course is that the contents of the British Museum have been 
brought together for the highest scientific ends, and it is a 
merely incidental purpose which they serve in affording a show 
for young or old people who have nothing else to do but wander 
through the store-rooms. The delectation of loungers and 
youngsters is no more the purpose of a great national Museum 
than the raison d’etre of the Royal Mint is to instruct visitors 
in mechanical processes, or the final ond of the House of 
Commons is to interest the occupants of the gallerios. I 
ought to add that, although the preceding remarks on the 
evil educational effect of vast collections are founded entirely 
on my own observation and experience, they are entirely borne 
out by the opinions of Dr. Gray, of Dr. Gunther, and of several 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Commission on Scientific 
Instruction. 

I venture to submit that on psychological and educational 
grounds the arrangement of diverse collections in a long series 
of continuous galleries, worst exemplified at South Kensington, 
but also unfortunately to be found in the older galleries of the 
British Museum, is a complete mistake. Every collection ought 
to form a definite congruous whole, which can be visited, studied, 
and remembered with a certain unity of impression. If a groat 
Museum like the British Museum contains many departments, 
there ought to be as many distinct buildings, each adapted to 
its special purpose, so as to exhibit a distinct and appropriate 

* British Association, Bath Meeting, 1864; “ Address to the Section 
of Botany and Zoology/' Tram, of Sections, pp, 75-80. 
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coup d’ceiL Were a skilful modern artist, for instance, to con¬ 
struct a special building for the Greek sculptures of the Museum, 
how vastly would it assist in displaying their beauties. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that the Museum of 
Economic Geology in Jerrnyn Street is one of the best models, 
combining strictly scientific purposes and arrangement with 
good popular effect. The larger objects and more interesting 
groups and cases are brought forward in a conspicuous manner, 
and can be reached without passing through an interminable 
series of distracting specimens of less interest. Tho general 
disposal of tho geological collections is such as to give some 
idea of their natural order and succession. At the samo time 
the coup d’vdl of the Museum is distinctly good, tho light in 
tho more essential parts is excellent, and tho size and goneral 
approach to homogeneity of tho collections is such as fully to 
occupy without exhausting tho attention of the visitors. 

After all, the best Museum is that which a person forms 
for himself. As with tho books of a public library, ho in tho 
case of public Museums, tho utility of each specimen is greatly 
multiplied with regard to tho multitude of persons who may 
inspect it. But tho utility of each inspection is vastly loss than 
that which arises from tho private possession of a suitable 
specimen which can bo kept near at hand to bo studied at any 
moment, handled, experimented and reflected upon. A few 
such specimens probed thoroughly, teach more than thousands 
glanced at through a glass-case. Tho wliolo British Museum 
accordingly will not teach a youth as much as ho will loam by 
collecting a few fossils or a few minerals, in situ if possible, 
and taking them homo to oxainino and road and think about. 
Where thoro is any aptitude for science, tho beginning of such 
a collection is tho beginning of a scientific education. The 
passion for collection runs into many oxtravagancos and 
absurdities; but it is difficult to collect without gaining 
knowledge of moro or loss value, and with tho young espe¬ 
cially it is almost better to collect any kind of spocimons than 
nothing. Even the postage-stamp collecting mania is not to 
be despised or wholly condomnod. At any rate a stamp 
collector who arranges his specimens well and looks out their 
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places of issue in an atlas, will learn more geography than all 
the dry text-hooks could teach him. But in the case of the 
natural sciences the habit of collecting is almost essential, and 
the private Museum is the key to the great public Museum. 
The youth who has a drawer full of a few score minerals at 
home which he has diligently conned, will be entranced with 
delight and interest when he can first visit the superb collection 
of the British Museum. He will naturally seek out the kinds 
of minerals previously known to him, and will be amazed at 
the variety, beauty, and size of the specimens displayed. His 
knowledge already having some little depth will be multiplied 
by the extent of the publio collection. The same considerations 
will of course apply to palaeontology, zoology, petrology, and 
all other branches of the classificatory sciences. 

In all probability, indeed, botany is the best of all the 
natural sciences in the educational point of view, because the 
best Public Botanical Museum is in the fields and woods and 
mountains. In this case the specimens are available in every 
summer walk, and can be had without the slaughter attaching 
to zoology and entomology. Though the average Englishman 
of the present generation too often makes it the amusement 
and joy of his life to slaughter any living thing he comes 
across, surely our young ones should be brought up differently. 
How botany affords in an easy and wholly unobjectionable way 
an unlimited variety of beautiful natural'objects, the diagnosis 
and classification of which give a mental exercise of the 
most valuable possible kind. There can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that the late Professor Henslow was perfectly right in 
advocating the general teaching of botany to children even in 
primary schools, and his efforts were the first step towards 
that general extension of real as opposed to verbal teaching, 
which we may hope to seo ultimately prevail. Botany, how- 
over, is less related to the subject of public Museums than other 
natural sciences, because it is quite clear that every botanical 
student should form his own herbarium, and the great public 
herbaria of Kew and Bloomsbury can be of little use, except 
to facilitate the researches of scientific botanists. The glass¬ 
houses of Kew, of the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, Man- 
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Chester, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, must naturally delight a 
botanical student more than other people; but the great cost 
of maintaining an elaborate botanical garden renders it un¬ 
desirable to attempt the work in many places. It is very 
desirable, however, that every local Museum should have an 
herbarium of the local plants, which, though kept under lock 
and key, should be rendered accessible to any person wishing 
to consult it for really botanical purposes. Such a public 
herbarium greatly encourages the private collector by tho 
facility for verifying names and ascertaining deficiencies. 

But whatever may be said against particular Museums and 
collections, there can be no doubt whatever that the increaso 
in the number of Museums of some sort or other must bo 
almost co-extensive with the progress of real popular education. 
The Museum represents that real instruction, that knowledge 
of things as they are which is obtained by tho glanco of tho 
eye, and the touch of tho fingers* Tho timo ought to have 
arrived when the senseless verbal teaching formerly, and per¬ 
haps evon yet, predominant in schools should bo abandoned. 
A child should hardly bo allowed to read about anything 
unless a specimen or model, or, at any rate, a picturo of tho 
thing can bo placed before it. Words como thus to bo, as they 
should be, tho handles to ideas, instead of being empty sounds. 
The Kindergarten systom is a reform entirely in tho right 
direction, though it seems to run into some extravagances and 
absurdities, owing to the natural excess of zeal and ingenuity 
in reformers. But I hope the time is not far distant when it 
will be considered essential for every school to contain a small 
Museum, or, more simply speaking, a largo cupboard to contain 
a few models of geometrical forms, mechanical powers, together 
with cheap specimens of the commoner kinds of rocks, minerals, 
and almost any kinds of objects interesting to children. Mr. 
Tito Pagliardini has recently advocated the attaching of a 
rural scholastic Museum to every village Board-school,* but 
ho quite overshoots tho mark in recommending that every 
school should have a separate wing of the building filled with 

* “ Transactions ** of tho Social Scicnco Association, Cheltenham, 
1878, pp. 721-728. 
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all the birds shot in the neighbourhood, or any miscellaneous 
objects which any people of the neighbourhood may present. 
Again, when he insists that “ the walls of every school-room 
should be literally papered with maps, and the beautiful 
synoptic diagrams and tables of geology, natural history, 
botany, etc. . . . and copies of choice worts of art to be 
found in that educational paradise, the South Kensington 
Museum/' he just illustrates what ought not to be done. The 
papering of the walls of a school-room with all sorts of diverse 
and incongruous things is calculated only to confuse youthful 
minds and render them careless about the said diagrams, etc., 
when they become the subjects of a lesson. The walls of a 
school-room may well be rendered lively by a few good 
pictures or other pleasing objects, but it would be much better 
to stow away the diagrams and other things derived from 
“ the Educational Paradise/' until they are needed. A diagram 
thus brought out freshly and singly would be far more likely 
to attract the children's interest than if it had long been 
familiar and unheeded among a crowd of other incom¬ 
prehensible diagrams. On the same ground I would rather 
have the small Museum enclosed in an opaque cupboard than 
constantly exposed to view. 

Doubts maybe entertained whether sufficient discrimination 
has always been observed as regards the classes of things 
exhibited in recently formed or recently proposed Museums. 
The so-called National Pood Collection, originally formed at 
South Kensington in 1859, is a case in point. It arose out of 
an attempt to represent the chemical compositions of different 
kinds of food, by means of small heaps of the constituent 
substances. It was an experiment, and a very proper experi¬ 
ment, in “ visual teaching," the idea being that the poorer 
classes who know nothing of chemistry might learn by direct 
observation what kinds of food yield most nutriment. But, as 
a general rule, novel experiments may be expected to fail. I 
fancy that the result of this experiment is to show that such 
“visual teaching" is a mistake. On a little consideration it 
will bo understood that in such collections the specimens have 
a totally different function to perform from that of true speci- 
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mens. They are indicators of quantity and proportion, relations 
which may be better learned from diagrams, printed books, 
or oral instruction; whereas the purpose of a true Museum is to 
enable the student to see the things and realise sensually the 
qualities described in lessons or lectures; in short, to learn what 
cannot be learnt by words. As to the actual food itself, and 
its constituents, they are either so familiar as not to need any 
exhibition, or at any rate they need not be repeated over and 
over again as they are in this teaching collection. There is not 
space to argue the matter out at full length here; but it seems 
to me that in these food collections, now relegated to the 
Bethnal Green Museum, the lino is wrongly drawn between 
oral or printed and visual teaching. It is a further serious 
objection to such collections, if collections they can bo called, 
that if developed to any great extent they would render 
Museums insufferably tedious. A well designed popular 
Museum should always attract and recroato and oxcite interest; 
the moral should be hidden, and the visitor should come and 
go with the least possible consciousness that ho is being 
educated. 

Another mistake which is mado, or is likely to bo made, 
is in forming vast collections of technical objects, the value 
and interest of which must rapidly pass away. Wo hear it 
frequently urged, for instance, that a great industrial country 
like England ought to have its groat industrial Museum, 
whore every phase of commercial and manufacturing processes 
should bo visibly represented. There ought to bo specimens 
of the new materials in all their qualities and kinds; iho 
several stages of manufacture should be shown by correspond¬ 
ing samples; the machines being too largo to bo got into the 
Museum should be shown in the form of models or diagrams; 
the finished products, lastly, should bo oxhibiied, and fchoir 
uses indicated. It is easy enough to sketch out vast col¬ 
lections of this sort, but it is a mero phantasm which, it is to 
be hoped, it will nevor bo attempted to realise. Something 
of this kind was sketched out by Mr. 0, J. Woodward, of the 
Midland Institute, in his paper on “A Sketch of a Museum 
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suited to the wants of a manufacturing district, with a special 
reference to Birmingham and the neighbourhood.” * 

It is forgotten that if such a technical exhibition were to 
be so complete and minute as to afford every information to 
those engaged in each particular trade, it would be far vaster 
in aggregate extent than any Great International Exhibition 
yet held. If it were to be a permanent Museum, ten years 
would hardly elapse before its contents would become obsolete, 
owing to the progress of invention. Either, then, the Museum 
would have to be constantly expanded so as to contain the 
new alongside of the old, or else the new would have to 
push out the old. In the latter case the Museum would 
approximate to a shop, or at best to the periodic exhibitions 
of which we have so many, and which are of a different 
character and purpose from the permanent typical collections 
which we call Museums. The fact is, however, that the real 
technical exhibitions of the country arc to be found in the 
shop windows and the factories \ and when the newest phases 
of productive ingenuity may be readily examined in the 
reality of life, it is a waste of good money to establish great 
buildings and great staffs of officers to carry on what is, 
comparatively speaking, child's play. If anybody wants to 
see the newest notions of the day in the way of machinery, 
domestic utonsils, tools, toys, and the infinite objects of 
ordinary use, he has only to saunter down Holborn from 
Bloomsbury to the Holborn Viaduct. Ho will there find an 
almost unbroken succession of remarkable shop-window 
exhibitions, with which no exhibition, even under the most 
distinguished patronage, can possibly competo. 

From this point of viow I think it is a happy thing that the 
Loan Exhibition of Scientific Instruments was dispersed and 
not converted into a permanent Museum, as some scientific 
men wished. The collection was indeed an admirable one, and 
every ton or fifteen years wo might wish to see a like one. 
But the greater part of the contents could not have that finality 
and permanent interest demanding their perpetual exhibition, 

# Social Science Association, Birmingham, 1868, p. 449. 
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Each chemical or physical research needs its own peculiar 
apparatus, which ought to he sufficiently described, if successful, 
in the scientific record of the experiments. Were all the appa¬ 
ratus used to be treasured up at South Kensington, it could 
only produce additional bewilderment in those whose brains 
have been already scattered by the educational and other 
numerous collections of that locality. As to the principal in¬ 
struments, such as microscopes, telescopes, dividing engines, 
cathetometers, thermometers, hygrometers, anemometers, and 
the like, they undergo such frequent modification and improve¬ 
ment, that the best forms would never be sought in a Museum, 
but in the shops of the principal manufacturers. No doubt, 
however, there are a few standard instruments employed in 
researches of especial importance which it would be well to 
preserve for ever. 

The same considerations hardly apply to tho Parkes Museum 
of Hygiene now open to the inspection of the public during 
certain hours at University College, London. This may bo 
regarded as the collection of samples of a most important 
kind of sanitary Institute. To allow such a Museum to grow 
to any great bulk, and to preserve all the obsolete forms of 
syphon traps, sinks and what not, would surely defeat its own 
purposes. 

It is an interesting sign of the times that tho holding of 
industrial exhibitions has of late years become itself a profit¬ 
able branch of industry. Some years since the proprietors of 
the Pomona Gardens, a place of popular entortainmont at 
Manchester’, built a large exhibition hall and opened an exhi¬ 
bition of machinery, which quite eclipsed that shortly beforo 
brought together by a more public body. In tho last fow 
years the Agricultural Hall at Islington has boon a scone of 
industrial exhibitions of a very interesting character, which, 
it is to be hoped, will dispel for over the disgusting walking 
feats formerly carried on there. Each exhibition indeed is 
somewhat limited in extent, but it is quite as largo and as 
various as a visitor can inspect during an afternoon, and the 
latest novelties of invention, but a few weeks old, may often be 
seen there. 
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Then, again, if anybody wants to learn how things are 
made, it can only be done by visiting the factories themselves 
and seeing the real work in progress. A busy factory is one 
of the very best kinds of educational Museums, and it is im¬ 
possible to urge too strongly upon the proprietors of large 
works conveniently situated in or near large towns, the 
advantage which they confer upon the public by allowing 
inspection. I know several important works in Manchester 
and elsewhere where wise and liberal ideas have long prevailed 
iu this way. The visitor, furnished with the least proper intro¬ 
duction, is handed over at once to an intelligent guide, and 
shown round the regular course of the manufacture* On 
leaving, the visitors deposit about sixpence per head in a box 
to be devoted to the workmen's benefit society. The expense 
and interruption to work produced by systematic visiting in 
this way must bo very slight, and must usually be more than 
repaid (though this, I am sure, is not the motive) by the adver¬ 
tisement of tho goods* Propriotoi’S of factories generally close 
their works to the public under the plea that they havo all 
sorts of secret processes and arrangements which they cannot 
allow strangers and foreigners to learn; but in most cases this 
is absurd. If there is any real secret to be learned, there are 
hundreds of workmen in a busy factory through whom it can 
bo learned. Of course, what applies to private factories, may 
bo said still more strongly of Government works of all 
kinds. Entranco is already obtained pretty easily to tlio 
Royal Mint, tho Dockyards, Woolwich Arsenal, etc. So great 
is tho educational and recreational value of admission to such 
establishments, that the Government ought to insist upon tho 
utmost possible freedom of admission for visitors consistent 
with the work being carried on. The manner in which tho 
public wore until lately admitted, or rathor not admitted, to 
the Tower Museum, for instance, was highly absurd and 
objectionable. Tho Tower is just one of those natural 
historical Museums which, from the unity and appropriate¬ 
ness of its contents and surroundings, is calculated most 
strongly to impress the visitor. It is an almost unique and 
priceless historical possession. But it is impossible to imagine 
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why entrance should be barred on most days of the week by a 
charge of 6d., while the costly Museums in other parts of the 
town are free. Not even students have to be considered; and 
nothing but free opening on every day of the week can bo 
considered a satisfactory settlement. 

A good deal has been said about the cellars of the British 
Museum, where there are supposed to be great quantities of 
duplicates or other valuable objects stowed away uselessly. I 
cannot profess to say, from my own knowledge, what there 
may or may not be in those cellars; but I have no hesitation 
in asserting that a great national Museum of research like that 
at Bloomsbury ought to have great cellars or other store-rooms 
filled with articles which, though unfitted for public exhibition, 
may bo invaluable evidence in putting together tho history of 
the world, both social and physical. If the views advocated 
above are correct, it distinctly injures the effect, for popular 
educational purposes, of fine specimons of art and science to 
crowd them up with an infinite number of inferior or loss 
interesting objects; accordingly a great number of imperfect 
remains, fragments of statues and monuments, inferior copies, 
or approximate duplicates, should be stowed away. This both 
saves expense, prevents weariness and confusion of ideas to tho 
public, and facilitates the studies of tho scholar. In tho same 
way as Dr. Gunther shows, by far the largest part of tho 
biological collections should bo packed in di’awors, and only 
the more distinct and typical specimens exposed to view. But 
then come a number of zealous, well-meaning men who urgo 
that these drawers and cellars full of expensive articles ought 
to be offered to the provinces, so that fifty Museums might be 
filled out of what is unseen in ono. Such suggestions, how¬ 
ever, proceed upon an ontiro misapprehension of the purposes 
of a great collection, and of tho way in which tho mysteries of 
tho past, tho only key to tho mysteries of the px-osent, aro 
being unfolded by the patient putting together of link and 
link. 

Of courso when two things are real duplicates, like two 
coins from the same dies, there will not usually bo any motive 
for retaining both in a Musoum; a curator will then, as a 
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matter of course, arrange for an exchange of the duplicate 
with some other duplicate from another Museum. But there 
may be many things which might seem at first sight to be 
duplicates, but are not. In many cases the slighter the 
differences the more instructive these are. The great national 
herbarium, for instance, ought to contain the floras of all parts 
of the world, and a certain number of plants will appear to be 
identical, though coming from opposite sides of the globe. 
These coincident specimens are, however, the very clues to the 
former relations of floras, or to the currents, cataclysms, or 
other causes which can be supposed to explain otherwise inex¬ 
plicable resemblances. The same is obviously true, cmteris 
paribus, of all the other biological collections. 

It is also true, in a somewhat different manner, of historical 
objects. If, as the whole course of recent philosophy tends to 
prove, things grow in the social as in the physical world, 
then the causes of things can only be safely traced out by 
obtaining specimens of so many stages in the growth that 
there can be no doubt as to the relation of continuity. Some 
of tho ancient British coins, for instance, bear designs which 
to all appearance are entirely inexplicable and meaningless. 
Careful study, however, consisting in the minute aud skilful 
comparison of many series of specimens of coins, showed that 
these inexplicable designs were degraded copies of Byzantine 
or other earlier coinages. The point of the matter, however, 
is that no one would recognise the resemblance between the 
first original and the last degraded copy. We must have a 
series of intermediate copies, as necessary links in the induc¬ 
tion. Now it is apparent that if these indispensable links 
being merely duplicates of each other, are dispersed to the 
provincial Museums of Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, New¬ 
castle and the rest, the study of their real import must bo 
indefinitely retarded. Concentration and approximate re¬ 
duplication of specimens is in fact the great method of 
biological and historical inquiry. This instance of the coins, 
too, is only a fair specimen of what holds of all tho sciences 
referred to. The forms of architecture, the derivation of 
customs, the progress of inventions, the formation of languages, 
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the establishment of institutions, all such branches of anthro¬ 
pological science can only be established by the comparison of 
chains of instances. A century ago etymology was a reproach 
to learning, being founded on mere guess-work as to the 
resemblance of words; now the etymology of a word is 
established by adducing the series of approximate duplicates 
which show, beyond the reach of doubt, how the world has 
come to be what it is. We can swear to its identity because 
we have followed it, so to say. 

To distribute the supposed duplicates of the British Museum 
or of other great scientific collections would be simply to undo 
the work of a century's research, and to scatter to the points 
of the compass the groundwork of learning and history. Did 
we proceed in this country on autocratic principles, the 
opposite course would be that most beneficial to human pro¬ 
gress, namely, to empower the Librarians and Curators of tho 
British Museum to seize whatever books, specimens, or other 
things they could find in any of the provinces suitable for tho 
completion of the National Collections. 

It is quite possible that a good deal might be done in tho 
way of concentration and completion of scientific collections, 
but of course it must be done either by the legitimate process 
of sale and purchase, or by some systematic arrangement 
between curators. It is a matter exclusively of scientific 
detail, in which the men specially acquainted with each 
collection can alone form any opinion. 

It is naturally a point of the highest importance to ascer¬ 
tain if possible the best constitution for the control of a 
Museum, and the best mode of organisation of the staff. 
Without undertaking to argue the matter here as fully as it 
would deserve, I venture to express the opinion that a Museum 
ought to be regarded as a place of learning and science, and 
not as a mere office or shop for the display of so many samples. 
It ought therefore to be controlled in the manner of a college, 
by a neutral and mixed board of men of science and of businoss. 
Such a council or board will retain in their own hands most? 
questions relating to finance, the structure of the Museum, and 
what does not touch the professional and scientific work of the 
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curators. They will appoint a chief curator or librarian* and 
in a case of a large Museum, the chiefs of the separate branches; 
but will probably leave to the chief curator the minor appoint¬ 
ments. If a happy and successful choice is made as regards 
the curators* especially the chief, it will probably be found that 
the whole direction of the institution will centre in the latter* 
who will form the medium of communication between his col¬ 
leagues t^e branch curators, and the board. All important 
matters involving the scientific organisation of the Museum 
will be discussed among the curators and reported to the board 
before the latter pass any final decision upon them. The 
advantages of such a constitution for the purposes in view are 
manifold. 

In the first place the fear of political influence and jobbery 
in the appointments is reduced to a minimum* the board con¬ 
sisting of men of such diverse character and interests that they 
are not as a body accessible to private influence. To secure 
this end* however* it is quite essential that the board should not 
bo elected by themselves* or by any single power having both 
the moans and the motive for one-sided appointments. The 
system of representative elections regularly adopted of late in 
the schemes of the Endowed Schools or Charities Commissions 
sufficiently secures this end. A second advantage is that the 
board, having no common opinions on scientific matters* prac¬ 
tically leave the curators in the perfect freedom of thought and 
action which is requisite for the prosecution of learning and 
scienco. The officialism of a government office is absolutely 
incompatible with the labour of discovery. The tendency of 
an official is always to elevate himself at the expense of his 
subordinates. He servos the state or some branch of the state 
and they servo him; but any distinction which those subordinates 
attain* except through serving their chief* is suro to detract so 
far from the conspicuous merits of tho latter. 

Under the kind of board of control described* tho action of 
affairs is very different. The different curators of branches 
being appointed directly by the board* their services* whether 
to tho institute or to science in general* stand out separate 
from that of tho chief curator, who being only primus inter 
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pares, becomes rather elevated than depressed by their distinc¬ 
tion. As he cannot appropriate their reputation and abilities 
for his own purposes, he can only magnify himself by magni¬ 
fying them, and by cordially assisting in everything which 
seems likely to conduce to the success of the institution. The 
subject of the control of public institutions is one well worthy 
of careful treatment, and which would readily fill a volume, 
but it cannot be pursued here. I will add, however*, that what 
is said above is no mere fiction of the imagination, but founded 
upon long continued and intimate acquaintance with the 
working of the constitution of Owens College, probably tho 
best governed and most successful scientific institution of 
recent times. 

The British Museum has from its first institution, * in 
1753, been under the government of a board of trustees 
including certain family trustees representing the benefactors 
of the Museum. The inestimable services to many branches 
of history, learning, and science, which the Museum 
has rendered throughout its career of little more than a 
century form a sufficient general justification of its mode of 
governance. But it may well be allowed at the same time that 
the repeated complaints as to the conservatism and inactivity 
of the trustees are not without ground. The fact that some of 
these trustees, to the number of nine, are irresponsible and 
irremovable family trustees, and that the remainder consist, 
for the most part, of the great officers and dignitaries of tho 
State, such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker, the Secretaries of State, while only 
one is nominated by the Queen, and fifteen others are co- 
optated by the rest, sufficiently shows that it must be an inert 
body. The only infusion of science among so very much 
dignity consists in the presidents of the Royal Society, tho 
Royal College of Physicians, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the Royal Academy. It would surely be an obvious reform, 
while retaining the family trustees in accordance with tho 
national compact, to replace many of the present official 
trustees, who cannot possibly have time to attend to vertebrates 
and invertebrates, by the presidents or representatives of tho 
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great learned societies, such, as the Linnsean, Geological, 
Zoological, Society of Antiquaries, etc. The co-optated trustees, 
too, instead of being the great dignitaries and aristocrats over 
again, might be chosen to a great extent from among the more 
distinguished historians, artists, or men of learning, as was 
once done in the case of Hallam. It would be a mistake, 
however, to make such a body preponderatingly scientific, 
and there should be an infusion of men of action, such as 
distinguished engineers and leading bankers. 

It would bo a difficult matter to classify the various kinds 
of Museums in a manner at all complete and natural. There 
are very many kinds of Museums, and the species shade into 
each other or overlap each other in the way most perplexing 
to the systematic classifier. Dr. Gunther divided Museums 
into three classes,* but I am inclined to add three others, and 
we then obtain the six following principal classes : 

i. Standard National Museums. iv. Special Museums, 
n. Popular Museums. v. Educational Musoums. 

m. Provincial Musoums. vx. Private Musoums. 

The Standard National Museum of Great Britain is, of 
course, the British Museum; and even in a very rich kingdom 
there can hardly bo more than one really national collection. 
There may, indeed, bo outlying portions of the national col¬ 
lection, such as the Museums and Herbarium at Kew, the 
Patent Office Museum, the India Museum, and other collec¬ 
tions at South Kensington. The principal purpose of all such 
central collections must be the advancement of knowledge, 
and tho preservation of specimens or works of art which hand 
down tho history of tho nation and the world. It can only bo 
in a merely secondary way that such invaluable and costly 
Museums are opened for tho amusement of casual sight¬ 
seers and strollers. Properly speaking, thero ought to bo 
a series of Museums both in London and tho larger towns, 
which I have specified in tho second place as Popular 
Museums. Those are best represented in London by tho 


* British Association, Swansea, 1880; report, p. 59*2. 
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Betlinal Green Museum, and in the provinces by that 
admirable establishment, the Peel Park Museum at Salford. 
Practically, indeed, it is impossible to separate the popular 
from the Provincial Museums; the latter is not wholly 
designed for popular use, and may have important scientific 
and historical collections, ill-suited for recreative and edu¬ 
cational purposes. Por reasons of economy, however, the 
popular and the scientific Museums are generally merged 
together, as at Peel Park and many other places. Of 
Provincial Museums I will, however, speak more fully below. 

Special Museums form a very numerous but varied group, 
and include any narrow collection formed by an institution 
for particular purposes. The Monetary Museum at the Paris 
Mint is a good instance, and it is pleasant to notice that the 
nucleus of a similar Museum already exists at our Mint on 
Tower Hill, and is being arranged and improved. The 
superb Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is a special 
one, if, indeed, it does not more properly belong to the class 
of Standard National collections. Among other special collec¬ 
tions may be mentioned the Architectural Museum in Tufton 
Street, "Westminster, the Museums of the several learned 
societies, of the Royal United Service Institution, and. tho 
Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 

Under the fifth class of Educational Museums we place 
those maintained by colleges and schools, for the illustration 
of lectures or the direct use of students. Every teaching 
institution ought to have some kind of Museum, and many 
already have extensive collections. University College has 
a large Museum of anatomical and pathological specimens in 
addition to other collections. Owens College has fortunately 
received the considerable Museum formerly maintained in 
Peter Street by the Natural History Society, but is in need of 
funds to erect a suitable building, so as to allow of the popular 
use of the Museum in accordance with the terms of the gift. 
The universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews possess great 
natural history collections, which probably surpass tho bounds 
of simply educational Museums, and assume an almost national 
importance. The same may be said of the Ashmolcan Museum 
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at Oxford and the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Under 
the fifth class must also be placed the minor teaching Museum 
already formed at Harrow, Clifton, and some other public 
schools, and the indefinitely numerous small collections, which 
will, I hope, be eventually found, as already explained, in all 
schools. 

Of the sixth class of private Museums it is not necessary 
to say much. They are usually formed for special scientific 
purposes, and often become by bequest or purchase the founda¬ 
tion of the corresponding branches of the national collection. 

So far as I am aware no complete and systematic informa¬ 
tion is anywhere to be found as to the number, kind, 
purposes, and regulations of the local Museums of the United 
Kingdom. Those which were formed under the Museum Act 
(8th and 9th Yict. cap. 43) or under the Free Libraries Acts, 
may be found enumerated in the statistical tables mentioned 
in my previous article on Free Libraries. But there are 
undoubtedly great numbers of Museums owned by local 
learned societies, by royal institutions, or even by private 
persons which are more or less open to the public. 

But when the Free Library and Museum Acts come fully 
into operation it is to be hoped that every county town, and 
every town of, say, 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, will have its 
public Museum in addition to, but in no case in place of, its public 
library. There ought to be a great many more libraries than 
Museums, and for pretty obvious reasons it would be better to 
concentrate the Museums than divide them up into a great 
number, which cannot maintain proper curators. Probably about 
one hundred efficiently maintained public Museums would suffice 
for the whole of England, and other local collections might 
often be usefully absorbed into the public Museums when 
established. It is very desirable, however, that in forming such 
county Museums, definite ideas should be entertained as to the 
purposes of the local collection and of the proper means to 
carry out such purposes. 

Everybody knows what a heterogeneous and absurd jumble 
a local Museum too often is in the present day. Any awkward 
article which a person of the neighbourhood wanted to get 
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rid of is handed over to the Museum and duly stuck up, 
labelled with the name of its donor. A Roman altar dug up 
in a neighbouring farm supports a helmet of one of Cromwell’s 
soldiers; above hangs a glass-case full of butterflies, sur¬ 
mounted by poisoned arrows and javelins from the hill tribes 
of India. A large cork model of a Chinese temple blocks up 
one corner of the room, while other parts are obstructed by a 
brass gun of unknown history and no interest, a model of an 
old three-decker, an Egyptian mummy, and possibly the em¬ 
balmed remains of some person who declined to be laid under 
the turf.* Elsewhere in the valuable collection will probably 
be found the cups which a great cricketer of the county won, 
a figure of a distinguished racehorse, the stuffed favourite pug- 
dog of a lady benefactor, and so forth. There is really no 
exaggeration in this fancy skotek of a county Museum, and it 
is far better to have such a Musoum than none at all. Indeed, 
for children such a collection is not unsuitable, and is better 
than a largo collection. But it is to be hoped that when local 
Museums aro multiplied and improved, their contents may be 
so exchanged and selected and arranged, as to produce an 
orderly and sensible, if not a vory scientific, result. 

I venture to suggest that as a general rule a local 
Musoum should consist of four principal departments; there 
may be ono or two more, but there should not be many 
more nor many loss. In tho first place every local Museum 
should havo its archaeological department devoted to the pre¬ 
servation of any antiquo articles connected with the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Not only are valuablo relics thus preserved, but 
they arc prosorvod at tho place where they have special 
significance, and may lead to special researches. Such relics 
will be of all ages, from tho flint knives of the palaeolithic age 
to the tinder-box which tho town clerk’s father usod. We 
cannot holp tho mixture of times, which, after all, is not without 
its lessons. But tlion wo must not mix up with such local relics 
thoso of other places and nations. These should be exchangod 
with somo other collection to which they will bo appropriate. 

* As was formerly tho caso in the Natural History Museum, Peter 
Street, Manchester. 
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A second branch of the Museum should contain some repre¬ 
sentation of the local natural history, the rarer birds and 
insects, especially those which are likely to become extinct, 
the rocks and fossils of any formation for which the locality 
is celebrated, the local herbarium already referred to. It will 
not, however, be usually possible to attempt all the branches 
of the natural history, and the curator may properly develop 
disproportionately that branch in which he feels most interest 
and has most facilities, or which is less represented in neigh¬ 
bouring towns. 

A third branch of the Museum may profitably contain 
almost any kind of collection which forms the special hobby 
or study of the curator, or of any local enthusiast who likes to 
make the public museum the depository of his treasures. 
Whether it be old china, or Japanese idols, or Australian 
boomerangs, or crystals of calcite, or old bank-notes, or 
church-door keys, or the fangs of serpents; it hardly matters 
what product of nature or industry be thus specially repre¬ 
sented, provided that it be systematically, and, as far as 
possible, completely studied. Almost any such thorough col¬ 
lection will lead to new knowledge, and if the curator be an 
intelligent and scientific man he will be able to arrange and 
explain it so as to excite interest in his visitors. He will do 
this far more effectually if he be allowed liberty of choice 
in some portion of his collection, in respect to which he, so to 
speak, enjoys a certain endowment of research. In fact, 
unless the curator of a museum becomes an original student 
and collector in one or more branches, he is more a 
cabinet maker and head door-keeper to his institution 
than the man of science who should be a light to half the 
county. 

The remaining fourth branch of the local Museum should 
be simply a blank space, available for the reception of occa¬ 
sional loan collections, either from the authorities of South 
Kensington, or from other local museums, from private col¬ 
lectors, or from the united loans of private owners. The idea 
of loan collections was perhaps not originated at South Ken¬ 
sington, but it has certainly been developed there in a degree 
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previously unknown. It is doubtless capable of rendering 
the greatest possible services to Museum economy. The loan 
collection of Japanese art lately exhibited at Nottingham 
Castle, for instance, was beyond praise. 

But surely this loan system can be worked without the 
intervention of Government officials. As soon as the curators 
of Museums become an organised body, en rapport with each 
other, it would be easy to arrange for exchanges of loan collec¬ 
tions, and any very good and complete collection formed in 
one town as the special hobby of its curator, might be gradu¬ 
ally circulated round the entire country, and thus vastly 
multiplied in utility. Thus thelocal Museum would practically 
operate as one vast divided Museum, although each curator 
with his superintending committee would maintain their perfect 
autonomy. 

It is essential, however, to good Museum economy that 
wholly irrelevant and trifling articles, such as the local 
cricketers* cups, the stuffed pug-dogs, tho models of three- 
deckers, etc., should be got rid of by exchange or donation. 
In a well-arranged Museum they serve only to produce 
distraction and ridicule. 

There already exist some good models of what county or 
other local Museums may become. The Ipswich Museum, in 
which the late Professor Henslow had a leading part, is, I 
believe, a very good one, but I have not seen it. Tho 
Nottingham Castle Museum, due to a suggestion of Sir Henry 
Cole, is as yet rather dependent on South Kensington, but 
in any case it is a charming addition to tho resources of the 
town, and must have very perceptibly brightened the lives of 
the Nottingham people. There are a good many old castles 
which might surely be utilised in the same way. 

I venture to suggest, in conclusion, that the best possible 
step which could now be taken to improve the Museums of 
tho United Kingdom would be the constitution of a Museum 
Association on tho lines of tho woll-known Librarians* Associa¬ 
tion. If tho curators of all the public Museums would follow 
the example of other professional bodies, and put their heads 
together in a conference, they might evolve out of the existing 
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chaos some unity of ideas and action. At any rate they would 
take the first important step of asserting their own existence. 
There have been enough of blue-books and royal commissions* 
and we have heard too much of what “my Lords” of the 
Council have got to say. Let the curators themselves now 
speak and act, and let them especially adopt as their motto— 
ts Union, not centralisation.” 





“ CRAM.” * 


A human institution has, liko man, its seven ages. In its 
infancy, unknown and unnoticed, it excites in youth some 
interest and surprise. Advancing towards manhood, everyone 
is forward in praising its usefulness. As it grows up and 
becomes established, the popular tone begins to change. 
Some people are unavoidably offended or actually injured by 
a new institution, and as it grows older and more powerful, 
these people become moro numerous. In proportion to the 
success of an undertaking, will bo the difficulties and jealousies 
which are encountered. It becomes the interest of certain 
persons to find out the weak points of the system, and turn 
them to their private advantage. Thus the institution reaches 
its critical age, which, safely surmounted, it progresses through 
a prosperous middle life to a venerable old age of infirmities 
and abuses, dying out in the form of a mere survival. 

There is no difficulty in seeing what period of life the 
examination system has now reached. It is that critical age 
at which its progress is so marked as to raise wide-spread 
irritation. To abuse examinations is one of the most popular 
commonplaces of public speeches and after-dinner conversation.- 
Everybody has something to say in dispraise, and the reason 
is pretty obvious. Many persons have been inconvenienced 
by examinations; some regret the loss of patronage; others 
the loss of patrons and appointments; schoolmasters do not 

• “ Mind,” April, 18*77; Mo. YI. 
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like haying their work rudely tested: they feel the competition 
of more far-sighted teachers who have adapted themselyes 
betimes to a new state of things. In these and other ways 
it arises that a formidable minority actually have good 
grounds for hating examinations. They make their feelings 
widely known, and the general public, ever ready to grumble 
at a novelty of which they hear too much, and do not pre¬ 
cisely appreciate the advantages, take up the burden of the 
complaint. 

Fortunately, too, for the opponents of examination, an 
admirable "cry” has been found. Examination, they say, 
leads to " Cram,” and " Cram ” is the destruction of true 
study. People who know nothing else about examination 
know well enough that it is " Cram.” The word has all the 
attributes of a perfect question-legging epithet. It is short, 
emphatic, and happily derived from a disagreeable physical 
metaphor. Accordingly, there is not a respectable gentleman 
distributing prizes to a body of scholars at the end of the 
session, and at a loss for something to say, who does not think 
of this word " Cram,” and proceed to expatiate on the evils 
of the examination system. 

I intend in this article to take up the less popular view of 
the subject, and say what I can in favour of examinations. I 
wish to analyse the meaning of the word " Cram,” and decide 
if possible, whether it is the baneful thing that so many people 
say. There is no difficulty in seeing at once that " Oram ” 
means two different things, which I will call "good Cram” and 
"bad Cram.” A candidate, preparing for an important com¬ 
petitive examination, may put himself under a tutor well 
skilled in preparing for that examination. This tutor looks 
for success by carefully directing the candidate’s studies into 
the most "paying” lines, and restricting them rigorously to 
those lines. The training given may be of an arduous 
thorough character, so that tho faculties of the pupil are 
stretched and exercised to their utmost in those lines. This 
would be called " Cram,” because it involves exclusive devo¬ 
tion to the answering of certain examination-papers. I call it 
" good Cram.” 
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“Bad Cram,” on the other hand, consists in temporarily 
impressing upon the candidate’s mind a collection of facts, 
dates, or formulae, held in a wholly undigested state and 
ready to be disgorged in the examination-room by an act of 
mere memory. A candidate, unable to apprehend the bearing 
of Euclid's reasoning in the first boot of his “ Elements,” may 
learn the propositions off by heart, diagrams, letters, and all, 
like a Sunday scholar learning the collects and gospels. Dates, 
rules of grammar, and the like, may be “ crammed ” by 
mnemonic lines, or by one of those wretched systems of arti¬ 
ficial memory, teachers of which are always going about. In 
such ways it is, I believe, possible to give answers which 
simulate knowledge, and no more prove true knowledge than 
the chattering of a parrot proves intellect. 

I am far from denying the existence of “ bad Cram ” of 
this character, but I hold that it can never be advantageously 
resorted to by those who are capable of “ good Cram.” To 
learn a proposition of Euclid by heart is far more laborious 
than for a student of modorate capacity to master the nature 
of the reasoning. It is obvious that all advantages, even in 
an examinational point of view, are on the side of real know¬ 
ledge. The slightest lapse of memory in the bad “ crammer,” 
for instance, the putting of wrong letters in the diagram, will 
disclose the simulated character of his work, and the least 
change in the conditions of the proposition set will frustrate 
his mnemonic devices altogether. If papers be set which 
really can be answered by mere memory, the badness is in the 
examiners. 

Thorough blockheads may be driven to the worst kind of 
“ Cram,” simply because they can do nothing better. Nor do 
the blockheads suffer harm ,• to oxercise the memory is better 
than to leave the brain wholly at rest. Somo qualities of 
endurance and resolution must be called into existence, before 
a youth can go through the dreary work of learning off by 
heart things of which ho has no comprehension. Nor with 
examiners of the least intelligence is there any reason to fear 
that the best directed “ bad Cram” will enable a really stupid 
candidate to carry off honours and appointments due to others. 
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No examination-papers even for junior candidates should 
consist entirely o£ “ book-work/* suck as to be answered by 
the simple reproduction of tke words in a text-book. In every 
properly conducted examination, questions are, as a matter of 
course, set to test the candidate’s power of applying his know¬ 
ledge to cases more or less different from those described in 
the books. Moreover, good examiners always judge answers 
by their general style as well as by their contents. It is really 
impossible that a stupid, slovenly candidate can by any art of 
“ cramming” be enabled, to produce the neat, brief, pertinent 
essay, a page or two long, which wins marks from the admiring 
examiners. 

If we may judge from experience, too, “ bad Oram” does 
not pay from the tutor's point of view. That this is so we may 
learn from the fact that slow ignorant pupils are ruthlessly 
rejected by the great “ coaches.” Those who have their reputa¬ 
tion and their living to make by the success of their candidates 
cannot afford to waste their labour upon bad material. Thus 
it is not the stupid who go to the " cramming ” tutors to be 
forced over the heads of the clever, but it is the clever ones 
who go to secure the highest places. Long before the critical 
days of thejj’official examination, the experienced <c coach” 
selected his men almost as carefully as if he were making up 
the University boat. There is hardly a University or a 
College in the kingdom which imposes any selective process 
of the sort. An entrance or matriculation examination, if it 
exists at all, is little better than a sham. All comers are 
gladly received to give more fees and the appearance of-x 
prosperity. Thus it too often happens that the bulk of a 
college class consists of untutored youths through whose ears 
the learned instructions of the professor pass, harmlessly it 
may be, but uselessly. Parents and the public have little idea 
how close a resemblance there is between teaching and writing 
on the sands of the sea, unless either there is a distinct capacity 
for learning on the part of the pupil, or some system of 
examination and reward to force the pupil to apply. 

Por these and other reasons which might be urged, I do 
not consider it worth while to consider “bad Cram” any 
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further. I pass on to inquire whether “ good Oram ” is an 
objectionable form of education. The good “ cramming” tutor 
or lecturer is one whose object is to enable his pupils to take a 
high place in the list. With this object he carefully ascertains 
the scope of the examination, scrutinises past papers, and 
estimates in every possible way the probable character of 
future papers. He then trains his pupils in each branch of 
study with an intensity proportioned to the probability that 
questions will be asked in that branch. It is too much to 
assume that this training will be superficial. On the contrary, 
though narrow it will probably be intense and deep. It will 
usually consist to a considerable extent in preliminary exami¬ 
nations intended both to test and train the pupil in the art of 
writing answers. The great “ coaches” at Cambridge in 
former days might be said to proceed by a constant system of 
examination, oral instruction or simple reading being sub¬ 
ordinate to the solving of innumerable problems. The main 
question which I have to discuss, then, resolves itself into 
this: whether intense training directed to the passing of 
certain defined examinations constitutes real education. The 
popular opponents of “Cram” imply that it does not; I 
maintain that it does. 

It happened that, just as I was about to write this article, 
the Home Secretary presided at the annual prize-distribution 
in the Liverpool College, on the 22nd December, 1876, and 
took occasion to make the usual remarks about “ Cram,” Ho 
expressed with admirable clearness the prevailing complaints 
against examinations, and I shall therefore take the liberty of 
making his speech in some degree my text. “ Examination is 
not education” he said. “You require a great deal more 
than that. As well as being examined, you must bo taught. 
... In the great scramble for life there is a notion at the 
present moment of getting hold of as much general superficial 
knowledge as you can. That to my mind is a fatal mistake. 
On the other hand, there is a groat notion that if you can get 
through your examination and ‘‘cram up* a subjoct very well, 
you are being ©ducatod. That, too, is a most fatal mistake. 
There is nothing which would delight me so much, if I were 
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an examiner, as to baffle all the e cramming 3 teachers whoso 
pupils came before me.” (Laughter.) 

Let us consider what Mr. Cross really means. “ Examina¬ 
tion,” he says, “is not education; we require a great deal 
more; we must be taught as well as be examined.” With 
equal meaning I might say: “ Beef is not dinner ; we want a 
great deal more; we must hare potatoes, bread, pudding, and 
the like.” Nevertheless, beef is a principal part of dinner. 
Nobody, I should think, ever asserted or imagined that 
examination alone was education, but I nevertheless hold that 
it is one of the chief elements of an effective education. As 
Mr. Cross himself said, in an earlier part of his speech, “ The 
examination is a touchstone and test which shows the bi'oad 
distinction between good and bad. . . . You may manage to 
scramble through your lessons in the 4 half/ but I will defy 
you to get through your examinations if you do not know 
the subjects.” 

Another remark of Mr. Cross leads me to the main point 
of the subject. He said: “It is quite necessary in the 
matter of teaching that whatever is taught must be taught 
well, and nothing that is taught well can be taught in a hurry. 
It must be taught, not simply for the examination, but it must 
sink into your minds, and stay there for life.” 

Both in this and his other remarks Mr. Cross commits him¬ 
self to the popular but wholly erroneous notion that what boys 
learn at school and college should be useful knowledge indelibly 
impressed upon the mind, so as to stay there all their lives, 
and be ready at their fingers* ends. The real point of the 
objections to examination commonly is, that the candidate 
learns things for the examination only, which, when it is safely 
passed, he forgets again as speedily as possible. Mr. Cross 
would teach so deliberately and thoroughly that the very facts 
taught could not be forgotten, but must ever after crop up in 
the mind whatever we are doing. 

I hold that remarks such as these proceed from a wholly 
false view of the nature and purposes of education. It is 
implied that the mind in early life is to be stored with the 
identical facts and bits of knowledge which are to be used in 
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after-life. It is, in fact, Mr. Cross and those who think with 
him who advocate a kind of “ Cram/* enduring, it is true, but 
still “ bad Cram.” The true view of education, on the con¬ 
trary, is to regard it as a course of training. The youth in a 
gymnasium practises upon the horizontal bar, in order to develop 
his muscular powers generally; he does not intend to go on 
posturing upon horizontal bars all through life. School is a 
place where the mental fibres are to be exercised, trained, 
expanded, developed, and strengthened, not “crammed” or 
loaded with “ useful knowledge.” 

The whole of a youth's subsequent career is one long course 
of technical “ cramming,” in which any quantity of useful 
facts are supplied to him nolens volens . The merchant gets 
his technical knowledge at the clerk's desk, the barrister in v the 
conveyancer's offices or the law courts, the engineer in the 
workshop and the field. It is the very purpose of a liberal 
education, as it is correctly called, to develop and train the 
plastic fibres of the youthful brain, so as to prevent them 
taking too early a definite “ set,” which will afterwards narrow 
and restrict the range of acquisition and judgment. I will 
even go so far as to say that it is hardly desmable for the 
actual things taught at school to stay in tho mind for life. 
The sourco of error is the failure to distinguish between the 
form and the matter of knowledge, between the facts them¬ 
selves and the manner in which the mental powers deal with 
facts. 

It is wonderful that Mr. Cross and those who moralise in 
his strain do not perceive that tho actual facts which a man 
deals with in life are infinite in number, and cannot be re¬ 
membered in a finite brain. The psychologists, too, seem to me 
to be at fault in this matter, for they have not sufficiently drawn 
attention to the varying degrees of duration required in a well- 
organised memory. Wo commonly use the word memory so 
as to cover the faculties of Retention, Reproduction, and Repre¬ 
sentation, as described by Hamilton, and very little considera¬ 
tion will show that in different cases we need the powers of 
retention, of suggestion, and of imagination in very different 
degrees. In some cases wo require to remember a thing only 
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a few moments, or a few minutes; in other oases a few hours 
or days; in yet other cases a few weeks or months : it is an 
infinitesimally small part of all our mental impressions which 
can he profitably remembered for years. Memory may be too 
retentive, and facility of forgetting and of driving out one 
train of ideas by a new train is almost as essential to a well- 
trained intellect as facility of retention. 

Take the case of a barrister in full practice, who deals with 
several cases in a day. His business is to acquire as rapidly 
as possible the facts of the case immediately before him. With 
the powers of representation of a well-trained mind, he holds 
these facts steadily before him, comparing them with each 
other, discovering their relations, applying to them the prin¬ 
ciples and rules of law more deeply graven on his memory, or 
bringing them into connection with a few of the more prominent 
facts of previous cases which he happens to remember. For 
the details of laws and precedents he trusts to his text-writers, 
the statute-book, and his law library. Even before the case is 
finished, his mind has probably sifted out the facts and rejected 
the unimportant ones by the law of obliviscence. One case 
done with, he takes up a wholly new seines of facts, and so 
from day to day, and from month to month, the matter before 
him is constantly changing. The same remarks are even more 
true of a busy and able administrator like Mr. Cross. The 
points which come before him are infinite in variety. The facts 
of each case are rapidly brought to his notice by subordinates, 
by correspondence, by debates in the House, by deputations 
and interviews, or by newspaper reports. Applying well- 
trained powers of judgment to the matter in hand, he makes a 
rapid decision and passes to the next piece of business. It 
would be fatal to Mr. Cross if he were to allow things to sink 
deep into his mind and stay there. There would be no diffi¬ 
culty in showing that in like manner, but iu varying degrees, 
the engineer, the physician, the merchant, even the tradesman 
or the intelligent artisan, deal every day with various combina¬ 
tions of facts which cannot all be stored up in the cerebral 
framework, and certainly need not be so. 

The hearing of these considerations upon the subject of 
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examinations ought to be very evident, Tor what is “ cram " 
but the rapid acquisition of a series of facts, the vigorous gettings 
up of a case, in order to exhibit well-trained powers of com¬ 
prehension, of judgment, and of retention before an examiner ? 
The practised bamster “ crams" up his "brief" (so-called 
because, as some suppose, made brief for the purpose) and 
stands an examination in it before a judge and jury. The 
candidate is not so hurried; he spends months, or it may be 
two or three years, in getting up his differential calculus or his 
inorganic chemistry. It is quite likely that when the ordeal is 
passed, and the favourable verdict delivered, he will dismiss 
the equations and the salts and compounds from his mind as 
rapidly as possible; but it does not follow that the useful 
effect of his training vanishes at the same time. If so, it 
follows that almost all the most able and successful men of the 
present day threw away their pains at school and college, I 
suppose that no one ever heard of a differential equation solving 
a nice point of law, nor is it common to hear Sophocles and 
Tacitus quoted by a leading counsel. Yet it can hardly be 
denied that our greatest barristers and judges were trained in 
the mathematical sciences, or if not, that their teachers thought 
the classics a bettor training ground. If things taught at 
school and college are to stay in the mind to serve us in the 
business of life, thon almost all the higher education yet given 
in this kingdom has missed its mark, 

I como to the conclusion, then, that well-ordered education 
is a severe system of well-sustained “ Oram." Mr. Herbert 
Spencer holds that the child's play stimulates the actions and 
exercises of the man. So I would hold that the agony of the 
examination-room is an anticipation of the struggles of life. 
All life is a long sories of competitive examinations. The 
bamster before the jury; tho preacher in his pulpit; the 
merchant on the Exchange flags; the member in the House—• 
all are going in for their " little-goes," and their “ great-goes," 
and their " triposes." And I unhesitatingly assert that as far 
as experience can guide us, or any kind of reasoning enable 
us to infer, well-conducted competitive examinations before 
able examiners, are th6 best means of training, and the best 
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method of selection for those who are to be foremost in the 
^ battle of life. 

I will go a step further, and assert that examination in one 
form or another is not only an indispensable test of results, 
but it is a main element in training. It represents the active 
use of faculties as contrasted with that passive use which too 
often resolves itself into letting things come in at one ear and 
go out at the other. Those who discuss examinations in the 
public papers, seem to think that they are held occasionally 
and for the sole purpose of awarding prizes and appointments; 
but in every well-ordered course of instruction there ought to 
be, and there usually are, frequent less formal examinations of 
which outsiders hear nothing. The purposes of these exami¬ 
nations are manifold; they test the progress of the class, and 
enable the teacher to judge whether he is pursuing a right 
course at a right speed; they excite emulation in the active 
and able; they touch the pride even of those who do not love 
knowledge much, but still do not like to wi’ite themselves 
down absolute blockheads; and they are in themselves an 
exercise in English composition, in the control of the thoughts; 
and the useful employment of knowledge. In direct educa¬ 
tional effect a written examination may be worth half-a-dozen 
lectures. Mr. Cross says that examination is not education; 
I say that it is. Of course you cannot examine upon nothing, 
just as you cannot grind flour in a mill unless you put the 
grain in. Nevertheless, examination in some form or other 
represents the really active grinding process in the pupil's 
mind. 

It is not merely that which goes into the eyes and ears of 
a student which educates him; it is that which comes out. " A 
student may sit on the lecture-room benches and hear every 
word the teacher utters; but he may carry away as much 
useful effect as*the drowsy auditor of a curate's sermon. To 
instruct a youth in gymnastics, you do not merely explain orally 
that he is to climb up one pole, and come down another, and leap 
over a third. You make him do these motions over and over 
again, and the education is in the exertion. So intellectual 
education is measured, not by words heard or road, but by 
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thoughts excited. In some subjects mental exertion in the 
pupil is called forth by the working of problems and exercises. 
These form a kind of continuous examination, which should 
accompany every lecture. Arithmetic is only to be learnt by 
sums upon the schoolboy's slate, and it is the infinite variety 
of mathematical tasks from common addition upwards which 
makes mathematical science the most powerful training-ground 
of the intellect. The late Professor De Morgan was probably 
the greatest teacher of mathematics who ever lived. He con¬ 
sidered it requisite that students should attend his expository 
lectures for an hour and a quarter every day; but he always 
gave an abundance of exercises as well, which, if fully worked 
out, would take at least as long, and often twice as long a time. 
Exercises are the sheet-anchor of the teacher, and in this way 
only can we explain the extraordinary propensity of classical 
teachers towards Latin verses. As I have heard such teachers 
explain, verses, though useless in every other way, afford a 
definite measurable amount of exercise—a manageable classical 
treadmill. For many years past it was my duty to teach several 
subjects—Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. Experience made mo acutely aware of the very 
different educational values of these diverso subjects. Logic is 
by far the best, because when properly taught it admits of tho 
same active training by exercises and problems that we find in 
mathematics. It is no doubt necessary that some instruction 
should also be given to senior students in philosophy and 
political economy; but it is difficult in these subjects to make 
tho student think for himself. Examination, then, represents 
the active as opposed to the passive part of education, and in 
answer to Mr. Cross's statement that examination is not 
education, I venture to repeat that, in some form or other, 
examination is the most powerful and essential means of 
training the intellect. 

I now pass on to the wholly different question whether 
open competitive examinations are the best means of selecting 
men for important appointments. In this view of examina¬ 
tions the educational results arc merely incidental, and the 
main object is to find an impartial rnodo of putting the right 
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man into the right place, and thus avoiding the nepotism and 
corruption which are almost inseparable from other methods of 
appointment. At first sight it might seem absurd to put a 
man in a position requiring judgment and tact a^d knowledge 
of the world because he answers rightly a few questions about 
mathematics and Greek. The head-master of a great school 
succeeds, not by the teaching of the higher forms, but by the 
general vigour and discretion of his management. He is an 
administrator, not a pedagogue; then why choose a high 
wrangler, because of his command over differential equations ? 
Why make a young man a magistrate in Bengal, because of 
his creditable translations from the classics, or his knowledge 
of English history ? Would it not be far better to select men 
directly for any success which they have shown in the manage¬ 
ment of business exactly analogous to that they will have to 
perform ? 

Experience must decide in such matters, and it seems to 
decide conclusively in favour of examinations. Public opinion 
and practice at any rate are in favour of this conclusion. For 
along time back the honours* degrees of Oxford and Cambridge 
have been employed as a means of selection. It does not of 
course follow that a high wrangler, or a double first, will suit 
every important position; but it is almost always expected 
nowadays that a man applying for a high post shall have 
some high degree. Even those who are unfettered in their 
powers of appointment will seldom now appoint a young man 
to a conspicuous post unless his degree will justify the appoint¬ 
ment in the eyes of the public. The President of the Council, 
for instance, is unrestricted in the choice of School Inspectors, 
but he practically makes a high degree a sme qu& non . Not 
only does he thus lessen his responsibility very greatly, and 
almost entirely avoid suspicion of undue influence, but the 
general success and ability of those appointed in this manner 
fully bear out the wisdom of the practice. 

The fact seems to be that the powers which enable a man 
to take a conspicuous place in a fierce competitive examination 
are closely correlated, if they be not identical, with those 
leading io success in the battle of life. It might be expected 
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that a high wrangler or a double first would generally be a 
weakly bookworm, prematurely exhausted by intense study, 
unable to expand his mind beyond his books, and deficient in 
all the tact and worldly knowledge to be acquired by mixing 
in the business of life. But experience seems to negative such 
ideas. The weakly men are weeded out before they get to the 
final struggle, or break down in the coui'se of it. The true 
bookworm shows himself to be a bookworm, and does not 
fight his way to a high place. Success in a severe examination 
requires, as a general rule, a combination of robust physical 
health, good nerve, great general energy, and powers of 
endurance and perseverance, added to pure intellectual ability. 
There are of course exceptions in all matters of this sort, but, 
so far as we can lay down rules in human affairs, it is tho mens 
sana in corpora sano which carries a candidate to tho higher 
part of the list. 

A man must not always be sot down as a blockhead 
because he cannot stand the examination-room. Some men of 
extensive knowledgo and much intelligence lose their presence 
o£ mind altogether when they seo tho dreadful paper. They 
cannot command their thoughts during tho few houi's when 
their success in life is at stako. Tho man who trembles at the 
sight of the paper is probably defective in the nerve and moral 
courage so often needed in the business of life. It by no 
means follows, again, that the man of real gonius will take a 
conspicuous place in tho list. His peculiar abilities will often 
lie in a narrow line and bo correlated with weakness in other 
directions. His powers can only bo rendered patent in tho 
course of time. It is well known that some of tho most 
original mathematicians were not senior wranglers. Public 
examinations must be looked upon as tests of general rather 
than special abilities; talent, strength, and soundness of con¬ 
stitution win the high placo, powors which can bo developed in 
any direction in after-life. 

If evidence were needed to support this view of tho mattor 
it is amply afforded by tho recent Parliamentary Report on tho 
education and training of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. Whatever may bo thought as to the details of the 
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methods of training, which have been recently modified, there 
can be no doubt that this Report is conclusive as to the success 
of examinational selection. The ability of the statements fur¬ 
nished to this Report by officers appointed by open competition 
goes far to prove the success of the system. It is impossible 
to imagine a severer test than that system has passed through 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service. Young men selected for 
the amount of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, German, 
Logic, Political Economy, and so forth, which they could 
“ cram up,” have been sent out at twenty-one or twenty-three 
years of age, and thrown at once into a new world, where it 
is difficult to imagine that their “ crammed ” knowledge could 
be of the least direct use. There they have been brought into 
contact with a large body of older officers, appointed under a 
different system, and little prejudiced in favour of these 
" Competition Wallahs.” Yet the evidence is overwhelming 
to the effect that these victims of “ Cram ” have been successful 
in governing India. A large number of the best appointments 
have already been secured by them, although the system has 
only been in existence for twenty-two years, and seniority is 
naturally of much account. The number who are failures is 
very small, certainly smaller than it would be under the 
patronage system. It is impossible that I should, within the 
limits of this article, present the evidence accumulated on this 
subject. I must refer the reader to the Blue Book itself, which 
is full of interest for all concerned in education.* I must also 
refer the reader to the remarkably able essays on the subject 
published by Mr. Alfred Cotterell Tupp, B.A., of the Bengal 
Civil Service,t to which essays I am indebted for some of my 
ideas on this subject. Mr. Tupp gives a powerful answer to 
the celebrated attack on the competitive system contained in 
the Edinburgh Revieiv of April, 1874. He gives statistical 
tables and details concerning the careers of the men selected 

* “ The Selection and Training of Candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service 99 (0.1446) 1876. Price 8s. 5d. 

f “ The Indian Civil Service and the Competitive System: a Dis¬ 
cussion on the Examinations and the Training in England.” London: 
It. W. Brydges, 137, Gower Street. 1876. 
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“by competition, and a general account of the examinations 
and of the organisation in which tho Civil servant takes his 
place. The evidence against selection by competition seems 
to come to this, that, after a most complete inquiry, the worst 
that can be made out against the “Competition Wallahs” is 
that some of them do not ride well, and that there is a doubt 
in some cases about the polish of their manners, or the sweet¬ 
ness of their culture. 

Doubt, indeed, was thrown by some writers upon the 
physical suitability of selected candidates ,* but on this point 
a most remarkable fact was brought to light. All the candi¬ 
dates for the Indian Civil Service have to undoi'go two strict 
medical examinations bofoi’o Sir William Gull, so that this 
eminent physician is able to speak with rare authority as to 
tho physical health of the candidates. This is what he says 
(Report, p. 36): " I still continue to bo impressed with the fact 
that a sound physical constitution is a necessary oloment of 
success in these competitive examinations. Tho men who 
have been rejected have not failed from more weakness of 
constitution, but (with only a solitary exception or two) from a 
mechanical defect in the valves of tho heart in otherwise 
strong men, and for tho most part traceable to over-muscular 
exercises. . . . There is a somowhat prevalent opinion, 
that the courses of study now required for the public service 
are calculated to weaken the physical strength of candidates. 
Experience does not only not confirm this, but abundantly 
proves that tho course of lifo which conduces to sound 
intellectual training, is equally favourable to the physical 
health of tho student.” 

Unless then we are prepared to reject tho opinion of the 
physician who has had the best possible means of forming 
a sound conclusion, a competitive examination is actually a 
good mode of selecting men of good physical health, so closely 
are the mental and bodily powers correlated as a general 
rule. 

It is impossible that I should in a single article treat of 
more than two or three of the principal arguments which may 
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be urged in defence of the examination system. Did space 
admit I might go on to point out the great improvement which 
has taken place in education since effective examinations were 
established. The condition of Oxford and Cambridge as re¬ 
gards study in the present day may not be satisfactory, but 
it is certainly far better than at the close of the last century. 
The middle-class schools are yet far from what they ought 
to be, but the examination system set on foot by the old 
universities is doing immense good, giving vigorous and 
definite purpose where before a schoolmaster had hardly any 
other object than to get easily through the cc half.” Primary 
schools would for the most part be as bad as the old dame- 
schools, did not the visits of Her Majesty's Inspectors stir them 
up to something better. In one and all of the grades of 
English education, to the best of my belief, examination is the 
sheet-anchor to which we must look. 

I will not conclude without adverting briefly to a few of 
the objections urged against the examination system. Some 
of these are quite illusory; others are real, though possibly 
exaggerated. No institution can bo an unmixed good, and wo 
must always strike a balance of advantage and disadvantage. 
One illusory objection, for instance, is urged by those who 
take the high moral ground and assert that knowledge should 
be pursued for its own sake, and not for the ultorior rewards 
connected with a high place in the examination list. The 
remaiks of these people bring before the mind's eye the pleasing 
picture of a youth burning the midnight oil, after a successful 
search for his favourite authors. We have all of us heard how 
some young man became a great author, or a great philosopher, 
because, in the impressible time of boyhood, he was allowed to 
ransack the shelves of his ancestral library, I do not like to 
be cynical, but I cannot help asserting that these youths, full 
of the sacred love of knowledge, do nob practically exist. 
Some no doubt there are, but so small is the number with 
which the school or college teacher will meet in the course 
of his labours, that it is impossible to take them into account 
in the general system. Every teacher knows that tho bulk 
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of a junior class usually consists of intellects so blunt or so 
inactive that every kind of spur is useful to incite them to 
exertion. 

Nor do I believe that the few who are by nature ardent 
students need suffer harm from a well-devised system of 
university examinations. It is very pleasant to think of a 
young man pursuing a free and open range of reading in his 
ancestral library, following his native bent, and so forth; but 
such study directed to no definite objects would generally be 
desultory and unproductive. He might obtain a good deal of 
elegant culture, but it is very doubtful whether he would 
acquire those powers of application and concentration of 
thought which are the basis of success in life. If a man 
really loves study and has genius in him, he will find oppor¬ 
tunities in after-life for indulging his peculiar tastes, and will 
not regret the three or four years when his reading was 
severely restricted to the lines of examination. Of course it 
is not desirable to force all minds through exactly the samo 
grooves, and the immense predominance formerly givon to 
mathematics at Cambridgo could not be defondod. Bub the 
schemes of examination at all the principal universities now 
offer many different branches in which distinction may bo 
gained. 

The main difficulty which I see in the examination system 
is that it makes the examiner the director of education in place 
of the teacher, whose liberty of instruction is certainly very 
much curtailed. The teacher must teach with a constant oyo 
to the questions likely to bo asked, if ho is to give his pupils a 
fair chance of success, compared with others who are being 
specially te crammed” for the purpose. It is truo that the 
teacher may himself be the examiner, but this destroys tho 
value of the examination as a test or means of public selection. 
Much discussion might be spent, wore space available, upon 
the quostion whether the teacher or tho examiner is the proper 
person to dofine the lines of study. No doubt a teacher will 
generally teach best, and with most satisfaction to himself 
when he can teach what ho likes, and, in tho case of University 
professors or other teachers of great eminence, any restriction 
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upon their freedom may be undesirable. But as a general rule 
examiners will be more able men than teachers, and the lines 
of examination are laid down either by the joint judgment of 
a board of eminent examiners, or by authorities who only 
decide after much consultation. The question therefore 
assumes this shape—Whether a single teacher, guided only 
by his own discretion, or whether a board of competent 
judges, is most to be trusted in selecting profitable courses of 
study ? 

Few hare had better opportunity than I have enjoyed both 
as teacher and examiner in philosophical and economical subjects, 
of feeling the difficulties connected with a system of examination 
in these subjects. Some of these difficulties have been clearly ex¬ 
pounded in the series of articles upon the state of philosophical 
study at the different Universities published in Mind . It is 
hardly needful to refer to the excellent discussion of the philo¬ 
sophical examination in the London University by the Editor in 
No. IV. I should not venture to defend University examina¬ 
tions against all the objections which may be brought against 
them. My purpose is accomplished in attempting to show 
that examination is the most effective way of enforcing a severe 
and definite training upon the intellect, and of selecting those 
for high position who show themselves best able to bear this 
severe test. It is the popular cry against “ Cram ” that I have 
answered, and I will conclude by expressing my belief that any 
mode of education which enables a candidate to take a leading 
place in a severe and well-conducted open examination, must 
be a good system of education. Name it what you like, 
but it is impossible to deny that it calls forth intellectual, 
moral, and even physical powers, which are proved by 
unquestionable experience to fit men for the business of 
life. 

This is what I hold to bo Education. We cannot consider 
it the work of teachers to make philosophers and scholars and 
geniuses of various sorts : these, like poets, are born not made. 
Nor, as I have shown, is it the business of the educator to 
impress indelibly upon the mind the useful knowledge which 
is to guide the pupil through life. This would be “ Cram ” 
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indeed. It is the purpose o£ education so to exercise the 
faculties of mind that the infinitely various experience of after¬ 
life may be observed and reasoned upon to the best effect. 
What is popularly condemned as <c Cram 99 is often the best- 
devised and best-conducted system of training towards this 
all-important end. 



TRADES SOCIETIES 
THEIR OBJECTS AND POLICY * 


I. Preface. 

n. The Legal Position of Trades Societies, 
in. The Different Objects they have in view. 

iv. Their Actions as Friendly Societies. 

v. Their Actions as Sanitary Associations. 

vi. Their Attempts to Regulate Wages. 

vii. How far are such attempts successful ? 

vni. Opposition to the Introduction of Machinery. 

ix. On Co-operation and Conciliation. 

x. The Future of the Operative Classes. 


I. 

When* I received an invitation from the Trades Unionists* 
Political Association to address yon on the present occasion, I 
felt it to he an honour and a pleasure to have an opportunity 
of putting before you my ideas upon a question which now 
occupies so much public attention, and is of such great im¬ 
portance to the prosperity of the country. I must, first of all, 
acknowledge warmly the liberal and candid spirit in which the 
association have offered to one whom they probably suppose to 
be an opponent, an opportunity of bringing forward his un¬ 
welcome views. It happens that rather more than a year ago, 
in a public lecture which it was my duty to give at Owens 

* Delivered by request of the Trades Unionists’ Political Association 
in the Co-operative Hall, Upper Medlock Street, Hulme, Manchester, 
March 31st, 1868. 
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College, I touched upon the subject of Trades Unions, and my 
words were strongly criticised by Mr. Macdonald, the president 
of this association, and by some others who seemed to think 
that my opinions were most unbecoming in the so-called 
“ Cobden Lecturer.” I have no doubt therefore that the 
association and the unionists of this city suppose me to be 
totally against their views, and I am glad to be able to-night 
to explain exactly how far it may be the case. At any rate I 
hope to convince you that I am not in any degree involved in 
the prejudices of the other party, the capitalists. 

I can add most sincerely that my only reluctance in 
addressing you arose from my consciousness of the imperfect 
manner in which I may put my notions before you. Others 
who address you have every advantage of oratorical power 
and popularity in their favour. I labour under the doublo 
misfortune of feeling impelled to put forward some opinions 
which may not please you, and of putting them forward 
imperfectly. 

It is impossible in my opinion wholly to praiso or wholly to 
condemn a great and wide-spread institution like that of 
Trades Societies. Tho men who compose and who manage 
these societies differ so much in different places and in 
different trades, and the objects and actions which societies 
put before themselves are so diverse, that we must carefully 
discriminate in the award of praiso or blame. 

Public opinion seldom sufficiently discriminates, and is too 
apt to ascribe to tho whole what it knows only of the part. 
But it seems to mo that as wo should cortainly not condemn 
the whole aristocracy because a few of its mombors aro 
convicted of crimo, or misconduct, or folly, so wo should still 
less assail the character of such a vast number of men as the 
united operatives of England, because sorno of thoir number 
have been concerned in deeds which we cannot approve. 

So far am I from wishing that the workmon of England 
should cease to associate and unite together, that I believe 
some kind of association to be indispensable to the progress 
and amelioration of the largest and in some respects the most 
important class of our population. I believe that the capacity 
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which British workmen exhibit in so high a degree for 
forming legitimate and orderly associations is one of the finest 
characteristics of our race, and one of the best proofs of the 
innate capacity for self-government which I believe we all 
possess. No one who looks upon the growing numbers and 
improving organisation of the Trades Societies can doubt 
that they will play a considerable part in the history of this 
kingdom. But the greater their extent and influence become, 
the more essential it is that they should be well advised and 
really liberal in their aims and actions. It is in their power to 
do almost incalculable good or harm to themselves and the 
country of which they form so considerable a part. It is 
therefore especially necessary that those who direct the policy 
of these societies should reflect and inquire thoroughly into 
the results of their rules and actions. They would then per¬ 
ceive that the objects which they set forth as their purpose 
cannot in some cases be properly achieved by the means they 
use, and that though the immediate results of their policy may 
seem to be beneficial, the ultimate results involve injury of a 
hidden but most extensive kind, which they would not easily 
have anticipated. There are certain ancient fallacies which 
have misled men since trades began to be carried on, and it is 
only within the last hundred years that economists have at all 
seen their way out of these fallacies, and discovered the true 
beneficence of the freedom of trade and the freedom of in¬ 
dustry. It is the grand principle of freedom of industry, 
explained by Adam Smith and gradually brought into practice 
in the policy and laws of the kingdom, which has in great 
part secured to us our present prosperity. And it would be 
an inconceivable misfortune for this country and the world if 
the productive classes, whose numbers and powers increase 
with that prosperity, should thoughtlessly reverse the policy 
which gave them birth. 

I cannot help quoting here what is said on this point by 
one of the most conscientious, liberal, and learned statesmen 
this country ever had—I mean Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
He says: 

“ Some theories, indeed, arc so alluring and attractive, especially on 
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a superficial consideration, that nothing short of an actual experimental 
proof of their eyil operation is sufficient to convince the world of their 
unsoundness. . . Such is the theory of commercial protection, and 
such too is the theory of pi'otection of labour, which is now advancing 
into popular favour, and under which mankind seem destined to suffer 
before they have discovered its true tendencies .”—See Ms Treatise on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 


II. 

I wish to speak in the first place of the legal position of 
Trades* Societies. A recent trial at the Manchester Law 
Courts has shown that these societies are in no way illegal, 
except that they have not the special facilities granted to 
Friendly Societies by the statute concerning them. 

The members of a union are subject to no penalty or 
disability because they belong to a union, and can as indivi¬ 
duals protect their property as before. They suffer under no 
grievance therefore, and are in no worse position than clubs, 
committees, or private societies, of which thousands exist or 
are created every year in other classes of society, but which 
aro not incorporated or registered under tho Friendly Societies 
Act. 

But if unionists think that there is still something vexa¬ 
tious and hurtful in their exclusion from tho advantages of 
the Friendly Societies Act, I for my part should bo glad to 
see them brought under it. 

I think that the change would probably tend to raise their 
character in the eyes of themselves and of tho public—would 
make them open associations rather than closo and secret clubs. 

I hope that the time is not far distant when all Trades Societies 
will stand upon an open and recognised basis—will liavo their 
accounts properly audited and published to all whom they may 
concern. It is with great ploasure that I occasionally notice 
the accounts and report of tho Amalgamated Society of Carpen¬ 
ters and Joiners, published in tho daily papers, and I look for¬ 
ward to the time when all Trades Societies may be thus open 
and above-board. 

Again, I thick it is very necessary that the reformed House 
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of Commons should endeavour to define the law of conspiracy 
as relating to Trades Societies—should distinguish as far as 
possible between legal persuasion and illegal intimidation, so 
that, while every unionist may aid his fellow-men in truly 
voluntary association, he will know accurately when he is 
infringing the liberty which is the most sacred possession of 
every one of us. 

ni. 

Coming to the chief subject of my lecture, what I wish most 
strongly to point out is the fact that Trades Societies have 
usually three distinct hinds of object in view. 

Neither the societies themselves, nor the public, sufficiently 
distinguish these very diverse objects. It is sufficiently ap¬ 
parent indeed that Unions usually combine the character of 
Benefit and Friendly Societies with those of strict Trades 
Societies; but I have not seen it sufficiently pointed out that, 
even in strikes and trade disputes there is often a twofold 
object in view, the one relating simply to the rate of wages, 
the other to the hours of labour, the health, safety, comfort, 
and moral condition of the operative. Now I must insist that 
the rate of wages is a question to be kept distinct from all 
others, and I proceed to consider the three separate objects 
which Unions fulfil. 


IV. 

The first and most obvious way in which Trades Societies 
5 strive to confer benefit upon their members is in acting as 
Benefit or Friendly Societies. So far as they relievo the neces¬ 
sitous and unfortunate at the expense of the prosperous they 
confer an unmitigated benefit, and act as insurance societies of 
most efficient character. Friendly Societies, such as the Odd 
Fellows, the Foresters, the Hearts of Oak, tho Royal Liver 
Society, etc., are very excellent things in their way, but men 
of a trade have peculiar facilities for giving each other legiti¬ 
mate and judicious aid from the intimate knowledge which 
they naturally possess or can easily gain of each other’s circum¬ 
stances. Lord Blcho well observed in his speech at Dalkeith 
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{Times, January 29th, 1867), that Trades Societies are thus a 
great benefit to the country. <e They are the means/' he says, 
“ by their sick funds, by their accident funds, by their death 
funds, by their funds for supporting men when out of employ¬ 
ment, of keeping men off the poor rates." The advantages 
thus conferred are, however, so evident, they have been so 
well summed up by Messrs. Ludlow and Jones in their ex¬ 
cellent little work on the a Progress of the Working-classes" 
(pp. 211-214), and they are so generally recognised, even 
by Lord Derby himself, that I need hardly dwell further on 
them. 

At the same time, it is impossible to help seeing that men 
in a trade when acting together are always apt to become 
narrow and exclusive in their ideas, whether they be mer¬ 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, or operatives. It is in 
Trades Societies which combine many grades of workmen 
and several branches of industry, like the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, that we naturally find the most on- 
lightened policy. It is, therefore, I am glad to notice every 
step which the societies take towards amalgamation or 
united action. Tin's amalgamation must gradually destroy 
selfish or exclusive notions, and it will ofton render apparent 
to the men of one trade that they arc pursuing objects 
inconsistent with tho welfare of their fellow-mon in another 
trade. 


v. 

A second and more distinctive function or duty of Unions 
consists in their efforts to shorten tho hours of labour, to 
render factories more wholesome and safe, and gcnorally to 
improve the condition of tho workman. Under this head I 
do not refer to any attempt to raise tho mere rato of wages, 
which is altogether a different mattor, and will be considered 
a little later. Both workmen and employers scorn to me too 
in discriminating in this respect. Tho omployer is too apt to 
resent and refuse every demand of his men as an infringe¬ 
ment of his right of judgment and management. The work¬ 
men, on the other hand, are too much given to make a rise of 
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wages the hidden if not the apparent result of every reform 
they demand. I suppose that no Union ever yet proposed a 
reduction of the hours of labour without wanting the same 
wages as before; thus really attempting somewhat by a side¬ 
wind to raise the rate per hour. But the rate of wages and 
the length of hours are two totally distinct things. Ten hours’ 
labour are certainly not worth so much to an employer as 
twelve hours'; though, as the workman is fresher and more 
careful, they are probably worth as much as eleven hours on 
the old system. I think then that those who demand a 
reduction of one-sixth in the hours of labour should be willing 
to concede a reduction of at least one-twelfth in the wages. 
Not but that the workman is at liberty, if he like, to ask 
for an increase in the rate of wages too. What I want 
to say is, that it is not judicious for him to mix up in one 
demand two totally different objects; for if he does not dis¬ 
criminate between the objects he has in view, he can hardly 
expect the employer will. I say again, that I think the rate of 
wages is a matter which stands upon a totally different footing 
from any regulations which concern the health and safety of 
the workman. 

Here I should probably find myself at variance with most 
of the class of employers who are too much accustomed by 
habit and prejudice to disregard a hundred little matters which 
are of vital importance to the workman. The man employed 
is too often regarded by the employer as a mere machine 
working for the benefit of the employer, who naturally en¬ 
deavours to get the most out of him, regardless of moral and 
sanitary results. But in the eye of the economist and the 
statesman, in regard to the public interests, and before the 
face of Gtad, the welfare of the working-man and the working¬ 
man's class is as much an object of caro as that of the 
wealthiest capitalist \ and, indeed, in proportion to the numbers 
concerned, vastly more so. The fact is, that property and 
capital are jealously guarded by the legislator, not so much 
for the benefit of a small exclusive class, but because capital 
can hardly be accumulated and employed without vivifying 
industry, and diffusing comfort and subsistence through the 
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whole body of society. I am quite free to allow that the 
wealthy capitalist is but as the trustee who holds his capital 
rather for the good of others than himself. The man who 
employs a hundred thousand pounds in manufactures or trade 
diffuses almost infinitely more benefit to those he employs 
than any satisfaction he draws from it himself. No one, 
again, who in the least understands the mysterious working 
of society would think of interfering with the capitalist in the 
disposal of his capital. He must be allowed to put it into a 
trade or take it out with the most perfect freedom, otherwise 
property would cease to be property, and would soon cease to 
exist at all. 

But, on the other hand, I must contend that the workman 
has a right to guard his own health, convenience, comfort, and 
safety, and this he cannot efficiently do while he remains an 
isolated individual. The reason is evidont; the employers 
form a small class, between whom communication and concert 
arc much more easy than between their men, and who have 
usually a strong disinclination to alter, for tho benefit of their 
men, any custom or regulation which seems to bo for thoir own 
advantage. The single workman, dependent for his living 
upon his week's wages, is utterly incompetent to enforce any 
concession from his wealthy employer. Union is the natural 
remedy. It is true that public opinion, tho oxamplo of tho 
more liberal employers, or the paternal caro of the legislature^ 
may effect and has effected many important improvements. 
But progress through those means is too slow for tho nine¬ 
teenth centm-y, and for my part I doubly osteom any improve¬ 
ment or progress which a man obtains for himsolf. It is the 
noblest attribute of tho Anglo-Saxon that, go where he may, 
he is able to take care of himself. It is tho consciousnoss of 
that which renders us a solf-governod and yet a most orderly 
people. 

I am sure, theroforo, that it is desirablo for evory class of 
workmen to combine and take caro of thoir own interests; for 
unless they are very much wanting in sens© and intelligence, 
they can do it bettor than anyone can do it for them. I like 
to see journeymen bakers reduce their hours of labour to a 
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length approaching moderation. I only wish that shopmen 9 
clerks, and others could more readily unite in obtaining a 
shortening of the hours of attendance, the length of which 
reduces their opportunities of improvement, rest, and relaxation 
without equivalent benefit to the public. I am perfectly ready 
to admit that as the power of machinery increases, as the 
industry of the country improves generally, and wealth becomes 
not only greater but more diffused, a general shortening of the 
hours of labour may be one of the best objects in view and one 
of the best means to further progress. An Eight Hours Bill has 
been attempted in America, and has been more than whispered 
here, and it is in no way an illegitimate object to keep in view. 
But it must be pursued with great moderation and deliberation, 
for many reasons. By reducing the productive powers of 
machinery one-fifth, it would place the manufacturers of this 
country at a great disadvantage compared with those on the 
Continent, who now possess the best English machinery, or 
other machinery equal to it, and who can even now occasionally 
send yarn into the Manchester market. 

But what I wish especially to point out to you is that a 
man’s duty to himself after all should give place to his duty to 
his children and his wife. It is right for a man or for anyone 
who works to desire to reduce his working hours from ten to 
eight, but I think he should abstain from doing so until his 
children are put to school, and kept there till they are well 
educated and likely to do better than their parents. It will 
be a happy day for England when the working-classes shall 
agitate thoroughly, not for an Eight Hours Bill, but for compul¬ 
sory education and further restrictions in the employment of 
children. Our children first, ourselves after, is a policy I 
should like to see Unions adopt; and I am glad to see that the 
Trades Unionists’ Association is not unmindful of the subject 
of education in their prospectus. 

In a great many instances I think that workmen are not 
half careful enough of their safety and welfare. In the case 
of the coal-mines especially, I am sorry to see the complaints 
and agitation of unionists directed rather to raising the wages 
and regulating the mode of weighing the coal, etc., than to 
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measures for securing the safety and wholesomeness of the 
mines. It is probable that coal-mines will never be properly 
looked after until the men take it upon themselves to do so; 
for they alone can have the most intimate knowledge of the 
condition of the mine, and they alone can efficiently restrain 
and detect the carelessness which every year leads to such 
deplorable disasters. I am well aware that the Coal-minors* 
Unions have already often demanded improved inspection of 
mines, and they aided in procuring a law for the compulsory 
sinking of a second shaft in every coal-mine. But I think 
that great good would result if they would bestow still more 
attention on the safety and whole,somoness of minos, and leave 
the rate of wages to the operation of natural laws. Minos will 
never be thoroughly safe until the men in each form a sort of 
vigilance committee, alive to every imperfection or carelessness 
in the management. ’Watchfulness on tho part of the men 
will not at all tend to relax tho care of tho proprietors and 
viewers, but will rather tend to incroaso it. And if tho 
managers of a mino will not liston to tho complaints of their 
men, it is quite right that there should bo some organised 
association of miners competent to bring forward any reason¬ 
able complaints in an efficient manner. 


VI. 

When I come to tho third and usually the chief object 
which Unions have in viow, namely, tho regulation of tho rate 
of wages, I fool I shall part company with tho sympathies of 
most of you. Tho moro I learn and think about tho subject 
the more I am convinced that tho attempt to rogulate wages is 
injurious to the workmon immediately concerned in tho majority 
of cases, and that in all cases it is thoroughly injurious to tho 
welfare of the community. And if there is one conclusion we 
can draw from tho history of past times, or from tho uniform 
opinion of the boat writers, it is that to interfere with tho 
prices and rates at which men find it profitable to exchange 
with oach other is hurtful and mistaken. 

You may think it absurd that I should wish to see Union 
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assisting in regulating the hours of labour, and many other 
circumstances concerning their welfare, and yet should wish 
them to desist from any interference in the still more impor¬ 
tant point, their wages. But that is just the point I want to 
bring out clearly; whether a man shall work eight or ten to 
twelve hours a day is in his own power to determine; but 
whether, when he does work, he shall fairly earn four or six or 
eight shillings a day, it is not within his own power to deter¬ 
mine. It depends upon a multitude of circumstances entirely 
beyond his control. If he attempts to secure more than the 
free course of trade, and the skill of his own hands give him, 
he either fails igmominiously, or he only succeeds by depriving 
others of their fair earnings. 

That I may be the more clear and distinct I will put my 
notions in the form of the following propositions : 

Firstly. The supposed struggle with capitalists in which 
many Unions engage, for the purpose of raising wages, is not 
really a struggle of labour against capital, but of labour against 
labour—that is, of certain classes or sections of labourers against 
other classes or sections. 

Secondly . It is a struggle in which only a few peculiarly 
situated trades can succeed in benefiting themselves. 

Thirdly. Unions which succeed in maintaining a high rate 
of wages only succeed by protection— that is, by levying contri¬ 
butions from other classes of labourers and from the popula¬ 
tion in general. 

Fourthly. Unionism as at present conducted tends there¬ 
fore to aggravate the differences of wages between the several 
classes of operatives; it is an effort of some sections to raise 
themselves at the expense of others. 

I feel sure you will not at first believe my statement that 
the struggle of the Unions is not with capitalists but with their 
fellow-workmen. Probably you imagine that when certain 
workmen in a factory combine and get higher wages than 
before, the increase comes out of the excessive profits of the 
employer. But this is not the case. His loss, if any, will 
be very temporary, and he will indemnify himself by raising 
the price of his goods. It is the purchasers and consumers 
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wlio will pay, and these comprehend the whole of the 
population. 

Take the case of the building trades, and let us assume that 
their Unions obtain for them higher wages than they would 
otherwise gain, which from their peculiar circumstances is 
probably the case. Do you suppose the increase comes out of 
the pockets of master-builders and contractors ? Cortaiuly 
not. Before making a tender every contractor ascertains the 
cost of his materials and the amount of wages he will have to 
pay, and adds on the profit he thinks proper. Those pay the 
increase of wages who pay for the building; and, to make a 
long matter short, everyone who lives in a house pays a con¬ 
tribution in the form of increased rent to the class of operatives 
engaged in the building trades. The rich pay this tax in the 
building of their mansions. They can easily bear it $ but it is 
the very poor who suffer, for they are to some extent compelled 
by it to live in unhealthy and degrading dwellings. You must 
know how much the condition of a family is influenced by iho 
cleanliness and comfort of their dwelling. “ As the homo, so 
the people/’’ Accordingly a multitude of schemes have been 
proposed and partly carried out in London, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere, for rebuilding tho unhealthy dwellings of tho poorest 
classes. To this excellent movement the high cost of building 
is a great, if not at present an insuperable, obstacle. It is 
found almost impossible to make the new houses comfortable 
and wholesome, and yet to pay the current rate of interest on 
house property, without which the undertaking cannot bo 
carried on but from charitable motives. If then tho operatives 
of the building trades gain, it is at the expense mainly of 
multitudes of their fellow-countrymen who are retained in 
wretched unhealthy dwellings unworthy of tho nineteenth 
century. 

What is true of this example is more or loss truo of others. 
If the Printers* and Compositors’ Unions, for instance, keep 
their wages at a higher level, tho excoss is paid in every news¬ 
paper and book, hindering the diffusion of knowledge. Wo have 
removed tho advertisement and newspaper stamp, and paper 
duty, because they hindered tho diffusion of knowledge, the 
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proceeds of which at any rate went to the general purposes of 
the country, and yet you continue to pay a small tax to a 
body not exceeding in all about 30,000 men. 

In the case of some trades, such as the iron trade or the 
coal trade, the effect of increased prices is even more injurious. 
Not only do consumers pay in the increased cost of coal or of 
iron goods, but even wages are affected. Coal and iron are 
materials of such universal importance that they cannot rise in 
price without diminishing the prosperity of many other trades. 
It is the cheapness of these materials which has greatly con¬ 
tributed to render Lancashire and Staffordshire the workshops 
of the world, and so far as colliers raise their own wages by 
combination, they do it by obstructing the very source and 
fountain-head of the prosperity of all other classes. 

Unionism, then, is simply Protection. Every Union which, 
by limiting the number of apprentices, by prohibiting labour 
below a certain rate of wages, or by any similar device, keeps 
the rate above what it would otherwise be, levies a little 
protective revenue of its own. 

Perhaps you will reply that combination is equally open 
and lawful for all. Let all trades combine, and then they will 
all be benefited, and the increased wages must come out of 
the pockets of the capitalists. Nothing however could be more 
unfounded. 

In the first place all trades have not equal opportunities for 
combination. Small close trades like those of Sheffield, carried 
on in one spot only, have the greatest facilities and must have 
the advantage over those which are scattered about in every 
part of the country. 

Those who require special skill and apprenticeship, like 
compositors, will be more successful than those whose work is 
readily learned. The hatters are said to be very successful in 
their combinations; the tailors are less so, for very obvious 
reasons; while the shoemakers, who carry on their work in 
every street and in every part of the country, are hardly 
organised at all, so far as I am aware. 

There is again this important difference between trades: 
some work for home trade only, like the building trade, and do 

1 
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not meet any foreign competition; others work for foreign 
consumers, and cannot raise their wages and prices without 
losing their customers. 

It is pretty obvious, then, that all trades Cannot enjoy 
equally the supposed advantages of combination, and that 
some, therefore, must gain by the loss of others. But even if 
all were equally able to combine, we should only come to the 
result that each trade would be trying to improve its position 
at the expense of every other trade, and none would experience 
any real benefit, but, instead of benefit, a great deal of loss. 
Unionists overlook the fact that wagos aro only worth what 
they will buy. You cannot live upon the gold or silver you 
get at tho week's end, and you must turn it into food and drink 
and clothing before it is of any use to you. How much you will 
got doponds upon the price at which you can buy things as 
much as upon the amount of wages. Thus it is evident that 
if tho prices of things aro increased, the wages aro so far of 
less benefit to the workman who receives them. And even 
supposing wages to be raised ten per cent., this would bring 
with it no advantage if prices wore raised in tho same degree. 

One of tho chief means by which tho condition of tho 
English people has been improved of late yoars has boon the 
cheapening of manufactures and broad and a groat variety of 
imported commodities. By taking off duties, by making trade 
free, and by increasing the productive powers of machinery, 
the comforts of lifo aro placed within the roach of porsons who 
could not boforo afford them. Even if wages in general were 
not much raised above what thoy woro twenty or thirty years 
ago, more could bo bought for tho wagos. 

Unionists overlook all this. Thoy look upon men as 
producers only, and imagine tho doaror things aro, the better 
people will be off. But wo only produce that we may consume, 
and real prosperity consists in having a groat abundance of 
cheap comforts which evoryono can purcliaso. Tho cheaper 
things are tho bettor wo aro off. You know and feel the 
advantages of cheap broad, and tho hardship of dear bread. 
But you do not consider that overy combination of workmen 
who can raise their own wages makes something dearer for 
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other workmen, and that even if all could combine with equal 
ease they would only make all things dear, and hinder the 
production of the commodities upon which we live. 

I apprehend that the notion which lies at the bottom of 
Unionism is this: That a man is bound to think, not only 
of himself, but of his fellow-workmen. The principles of 
Unionism condemn a man who accepts work at a less rate than 
the current wages, because he may be leading the way to a 
reduction of wages affecting hundreds or thousands of fellow- 
workmen. There can be no doubt that in one point of view 
this principle of looking to the advantage of the many rather 
than the one, is noble and disinterested; and I do not doubt 
that if the history of strikes and trade disputes were fully 
written, it would disclose as many instances of fidelity and 
heroism and the fearless encounter of hardship and even death 
as many a war described in history. 

But the Unionist overlooks the fact that the cause to which 
he is so faithful, is only the cause of a small exclusive class; 
his triumph is the injury of a vastly greater number of his 
fellow-workmen, and regarded in this point of view, his cause is 
a narrow and selfish one, rather than a broad and disinterested 
one. The more I admire the perseverance, the self-forgetful¬ 
ness, the endurance, abstinence, and a hundred other good 
qualities which English workmen often display during the 
conduct of a great trade dispute, the more sincerely do I 
regret that so many good qualities should be thrown away, or 
rather misused, in a cause which is too often a hurtful one to 
their fellow-men. 


vix. 

I wish to say a few words on the question how far Trades 
Societies have succeeded in raising wages, for it is a very 
favourite and apparently strong argument with Union leaders 
to point to the improved condition of their men as a proof of 
the benefits conferred by the Union. I am far from denying 
that in some trades, especially the building trades, wages have 
been raised, because those trades have special opportunities 
for protecting themselves at the cost of the rest of the country. 

1 2 
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But I believe there are no grounds for asserting that a general 
rise of wages has been secured by means of Trades Unions, 
Assuming such a general rise to have occurred, there are 
several other causes which would amply account for it. The 
liberation of industry and trade from many mistaken restric¬ 
tions, th 6 removal of Government protective duties, and the 
progress of free trade, in many countries, have thrown manu¬ 
factures into a state of progress more rapid than was evor 
known before. Our exports and imports were doubled in the 
twelve years from 1854 to 1866. This could hardly fail to 
increase wages in many trades. A candid observer who 
inquired into the subject would soon, I believo, como to this 
conclusion, that it is only in progressive trados that strikes and 
combinations succeed at all in raising wages, and it is tho 
progressive state of the trade that is tho secret of their success. 
It is a little of the breeze of general prosperity which really 
fills the sails of tho unions. 

Continued and extensivo emigration has further con¬ 
tributed to the riso of wages. It has gone so far that wo have 
heard complaints, both from the United States and Now South 
Walos, that you aro swamping tho labour market there, and 
infringing your own union principles. 

Another cause that has contributed to tho riso in money 
wages is tho depreciation of gold following upon tho greatly 
increased supplies from California and Australia, It seems 
now to bo protty generally received as true that tho prices of 
materials and such articles as are not cheapened by tho 
removal of duty or tho improvement of manufactures, havo 
tended to become seriously higher. It is doubtful whether 
tho money cost of living has not advanced for this reason, in 
spito of tho causes which would rondor it cheaper. Under 
these circumstances it was to bo oxpocted that wages and 
all salaries not invariably fixed would advance; otherwise the 
rocoivers would be worse off than before, instead of bettor. 
I ask you thon how you can bo sure, supposing you receive 20 
or 40 per cent, higher wages now than fifteen years ago, that 
a good part of tho increase is not duo to the depreciation of 
gold, and the rest perhaps to the prosperity of trade. 
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I am confirmed in these opinions by the fact that, in a 
great many occupations in which combinations are quite 
unknown, considerable improvements in wages have been 
enjoyed, together with a reduction of the hours of labour in 
many cases. No one has ever heard of an Amalgamated 
Society of Cooks and Housemaids, and yet cooks and house¬ 
maids, as every housekeeper knows and feels, are able to ask 
higher wages now by 20 or 30 per cent, than they were ten or 
twenty years ago. Those who used to get £10 to £14 a year 
would now get between £12 and £18. 

In the same way I believe there has been a general rise in 
the salaries of mercantile clerks ; and it was on this ground 
that the clerks of the Bank of England not long since applied 
to the Directors for a general advance of salaries, which they 
readily obtained. In all Government offices there has been 
a rise of salaries, varying from 17 to 70 per cent., and the 
Custom House clerks are now urging a further advance of 
their salaries on the ground that they stand much lower in the 
scale of increase than the other Government establishments. 
Similarly it is found necessary by degrees to raise the wages 
of soldiers, policemen, and postmen. These are all facts which 
tend to show that increased money wages are not necessarily 
due to the beneficent action of Trades Unions. To the extent 
of 20 per cent., or more, the rise may be after all nominal, and 
due to the depreciation of the money in which the wages are 
paid. After we deduct this, the surplus is, in most cases, 
probably due to the natural prosperity of the trade; and it is 
liberty of trade and industry—not restriction—which favours 
industrial prosperity. 

Vtll. 

To go to another point—that of the introduction of 
machinery—I really will not insult you by supposing that 
you are, generally speaking, opposed to the introduction of 
machinery. It must be apparent to you that it is by the use 
of machinery that the power and usefulness and prosperity of 
the artizans of this kingdom are created. Opposition to its 
introduction is purely suicidal. All the more enlightened 
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Trades Societies have, I believe, ceased any such opposition; 
and if they wish to advanco the social and intellectual condi¬ 
tion of their fellow-men thoy will urge upon them to favour 
machinery. Every stop achieved in the use of machinery 
raises man above a mero labourer, and makes him an intel¬ 
lectual agent, capable of ruling the things about him. In 
America they view the use of machinery in a very different 
light, and all classes welcome the introduction of a labour- 
saving machine because it means the supply of more of the 
conveniences of life at diminished cost and trouble. There 
was a remarkable account in The New Yorh Tribune lately of a 
new machine, which enables a single workman to make 00,000 
fish-hooks in a day. It remarks, ''That tho fish-hooks are 
cheaper than any other need hardly bo added. Hitherto tho 
Americans have fished with British-made hooks, but that day 
is over. Tho European hooks have till now been made by 
hand—slowly, clumsily, expensively. Wo read recently an 
account in The (British) Working-man of tho fish-hook manu¬ 
facture in England, which seems, in tho light of what wo 
saw in Newhavcn, tho description of Homo antediluvian process 
invented by Tubal Cain. Tho aggregate cost must bo ton 
times that of making by tho automatic Crosby process.” 
Perhaps you will say that tho English artisan thinks of his 
fellow-men and objects to seeing tho hand-hook makers 
thrown out of work. If so, perhaps ho may bo induced to 
look a little further, and romoraber tho much more extensive 
class of fishermen who will bo benefited by'having choap 
hooks. Ho may ovon look a little furthor, and obsorvo that 
tho supply of fish is really tho object in view, and that any 
invention which enables us to catch fish moro choaply and 
plentifully than bofore is a lasting good to tho whole popu¬ 
lation. 


IX. 

And now boforo concluding lot mo say in a fow words how 
I think you may most surely advance the condition of your 
order. It is not by fighting against capital and against 
machinery, but by having them on your side. Do not lay 
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aside associations, but direct their exertions to the most useful 
ends. It is not Unions which seem to me and to many others 
mistaken; it is the object which Unions aim at, and still more 
the policy they adopt to reach it. 

I wish to see workmen becoming by degrees their own 
capitalists—sharers in all the profits and all the advantages 
which capital confers. You cannot do without capital. He 
must be a dreamer who tells you that you can, and he only 
plays upon words who tells you that labour is capital. 

Labour alone will not suffice for raising a factory, or a 
house, nor even for cultivating an acre of ground. You must 
have a sum of money to buy the tools and materials, or at all 
events to maintain yourself whilst you are working. If not, 
why do you not dispense with employers altogether, and raise 
your own factories and works ? 

But when once you determine to have capital on your side 
I believe you can do it: the Hall in which we meet is evidence 
that you can do it. Save money, however little, and invest it in 
a co-operative society, and let it grow, and when you have a 
little sum, join with others in co-operative works. I believe 
that there are a multitude of different kinds of business 
requiring only a moderate amount of capital, which workmen 
will readily be able to carry on upon their own account when 
they set themselves seriously to think of it. 

There are many branches of trade, however, in which such 
great capitals are required that you can hardly be able to 
undertake them safely without the aid of capitalists. In some 
trades again, especially the iron trade, there are great ups and 
downs in profits. For several years losses rather than profits 
may be the result, and then for several years large profits may 
be reached. As the wages of the operatives have to be raised 
or lowered accordingly, I see no way of avoiding interminable 
disputes but by the workmen themselves being admitted to 
receive a share of the profits under the Industrial Partnerships 
Act. The Partnerships scheme has been tried with success in 
Messrs. Briggs* collieries, and Messrs. Fox, Head & Co/s 
Newport Iron Mills. I believe that many employers are well 
inclined to try it, and it only remains for the men to appreciate 
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the advantages of becoming themselves capitalists in a small 
way. 

If other modes of conciliating the claims of labour and 
capital fail, it is yet open to you to form Boards of Concilia¬ 
tion, as proposed by Mr. Mundella, and successfully carried out 
at Nottingham. In these Boards representatives of employers 
and employed may meet and come to a clear understanding of 
the points of difference. As the rate of wages is always a 
matter of bargain, and should be freely determined by the 
course of the market, I do not think that such Boards of 
Conciliation should have any legislative power; but they may 
nevertheless be of the greatest utility in bringing the two 
parties to the bargain nearer together, so that all unnecessary 
causes of misunderstanding may be removed. 


x. 

A word more in conclusion : I cannot but believe that all 
this agitation about the labour question shows that the larger 
part of the people are feeling their way to a condition far 
higher and better than they have hitherto occupied. But they 
do not hit at once upon the right way. They feel themselves 
suffering under something , and they call it the tyranny of 
capital, and they organise themselves in opposition to capital. 
But this tyranny is really the tyranny of a man’s own stomach; 
you must eat every day, and as long as you have no 
accumulated wealth, no savings, you must find work every 
day. You cannot help yourselves, and are at the mercy of the 
capitalist, who alone can give you work. But all this is 
changed for the man who has even a moderate amount of 
savings. Not only does he disarm sickness or misfortune of 
half its terrors, but he may also, by co-operation, become his 
own employer; and then he will, I presume, cease to complain 
of the tyranny of capital. I hope for the working-men of this 
country more than they generally hope for themselves: that 
they may become in a great degree their own capitalists, and 
may be the builders of their own fortunes. 

I have the honour of a very remote connection with the 
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name of Mr. CobcLen, as I fill the office of the Cobden Lecture¬ 
ship, established at Owens College as a memorial of his 
services to the people of this country. I have been charged 
by Mr. Macdonald, of the Trades Unionists’ Political Asso¬ 
ciation, with holding doctrines unworthy of the name of 
Oobden; but I beg to challenge anyone here to give a proof 
that my opinions are at variance with the opinions of Mr. 
Cobden as regards the freedom of trade or the freedom of 
labour. And to show you what were his views of the mode by 
which the people may raise themselves, I will end by quoting 
a sentence or two from a speech of his delivered at Birming¬ 
ham on the 13th of November, 1849, at a time when he was 
in the full career of usefulness, success, and popularity. 

He said: u I wish to see the great mass of the work¬ 
ing-classes of this country elevate themselves by increased 
temperance, frugality, and economy. I tell you, candidly, 
that no people were ever yet elevated except through their 
own advancing wealth, morality, and intelligence; and anyone 
who tells the working-men of this country that they may be 
raised in the social scale by any other process than that of 
reformation in themselves, is interested either in flattering 
or deceiving them.”— Speeches of Richard Oobden , Esq., M.P., 
on Peace , etc., delivered during 1849, revised by himself \ p. 171. 
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I. 

It was with great pleasure that I undertook to prepare tho 
present lecture, becauso I have become moro and more con¬ 
vinced of the extreme importance of tho Industrial Partner¬ 
ship principle to tho peace and well-being of tho kingdom. 
The seeming novelty of the proposition, that workmen should 
become sharers in their master's profits, causes many persons 
to stigmatise tho idea as impracticable, unsound, and opposed 
to experience. But I believe that tho unsoundness is all in 
the present state of things, and that experience is not against 
the novelty but in its favour. 

For can any one truly say that experience is in favour 
of the present relations of capital and labour? Does not 

* A lecture delivered under the auspicos of tho Rational Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, April 5 th, 1870 . 
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every one feel that there is an evil at work which needs a 
remedy? Does not the constant occurrence of strikes, and 
the rise of vast and powerful organisations of workmen, show 
that there is some profound unfitness in the present customs 
of the country to the progress of affairs ? Bacon tells us that 
it is not good to try experiments in states, and that “we 
should stand upon the ancient waysbut he adds, “ unless the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident,”—and with deep 
wisdom he points out that “ Time is the greatest innovator; 
and if time alter all things to the worse, and wisdom and 
counsel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
end ? ” * I believe that his words apply to the present state 
of things, and that time is altering the status of the workmen 
of this country. As a great middle-class of merchants and 
manufacturers has arisen and asserted their position in the 
state, so I conceive that all these combinations and arbitra¬ 
tions, and regulations, and other devices in the various trades, 
betoken an earnest though often a mistaken impulse in the 
working-classes towards something better and higher than 
they yet enjoy. It is true that the innovations of time are 
slow and scarce to be perceived. It is our misfortune that we 
cannot measure and estimate what is going on in the present 
moment, and only when an evil has been long endured can we 
see how obvious and how necessary was the remedy. 

I confess that I cannot myself see the end to the troubles 
which arise out of the contest of capital and labour, without 
some decided change. To overcome or destroy unions, and 
achieve peace in this manner, is the desire of some masters* 
To me this seems neither desirable nor practicable. Associa¬ 
tion of some kind or other is alike tho sign and means of civi¬ 
lisation, In proportion as we become more civilised, societies 
and unions will ever multiply. It is only by substituting one 
more useful and beneficial form of organisation that another 
can be dissolved, and I think it can be demonstrated that 
union between each master and'his men is the real union 
which will be a blessing to all. 

* Essay on Innovation. 
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II. 

Some men of great experience think that Boards of Arbi¬ 
tration and Conciliation will solve the difficulty; and there is 
no doubt that such boards have prevented strikes and dis¬ 
agreements. Anyone will admit that conciliation is better 
than open strife ; but it does not follow that what brings peace 
affords a sound and thorough settlement. I have never been 
able to persuade myself that arbitration by an elected board 
or single individual is a theoretically sound measure. It ap¬ 
pears to me to countenance the erroneous idea, so generally 
prevailing, that prices and wages can be and ought to be the 
subject of regulation. It tends to remove all free competition, 
to substitute one single arbitrary power for tho two rival 
powers which now strive in every trade. The Act of Parlia¬ 
ment under which such councils are established certainly 
provides that there shall be no power to fix a uniform rate of 
prices or wages, so that the Legislature has formally, at loast, 
maintained the principles of free labour. 

But unless the councils arbitrate in the matter of wages 
and prices, they do not touch tho chief point in dispute; and 
if they do not fix rates which will practically bo respected and 
enforced by public opinion upon tho whole trade, where is tho 
use of their arbitration ? The tendency of all such arrange¬ 
ments would surely bo to destroy the freedom of individual 
action; and any such tendency is directly contrary to tho 
undoubted truths of economical science, which wo must un¬ 
flinchingly uphold at tho peril of unmeasured evils. I am 
perfectly willing to allow that there are many details of trade 
relating to the hours and conditions of labour, tho safoty, 
comfort, and welfare of tho mon, which aro rightly tho subject 
of regulation; and in respect to such matters I wish to see 
the vigilance and energy of tho unions and councils increased 
rathor than diminished, provided that they will learn to dis¬ 
criminate between what they can, and what they cannot, 
properly regulate. But I fear that a long time must pass 
before the fallacies of protection will bo thoroughly eradicated 
from tho minds of men. Muny a sad experiment must bo 
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made, and many a disastrous failure incurred, before the men of 
a trade will see that they cannot ultimately find their exclusive 
benefit in the injury of others, and that the supremo law of the 
general welfare forbids them to do it if they could. I feel that 
Sir G-. 0. Lewis was right when he said that mankind must 
suffer before they have discovered the true tendencies of the 
protective theory of labour now enjoying popular favour. 

I believe, then, that we may say of the present time and 
subject, again in the words of Bacon, that, <€ a froward reten¬ 
tion of custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation.” Nay, 
more so : the turbulence is in the present state of things, and 
the innovation, I trust, will be its end. If the masters insist 
upon retaining their ancient customs; if they will shroud their 
profits in mystery, and treat their men as if they were another 
class of beings, whose interests were wholly separate and 
opposite; I see trouble in the future as in the past. But I 
trust they will accept the change which time is pressing on 
them. The sharing of profits is one of those apparently 
obvious inventions, at the simplicity of which men will wonder 
in an after-age. There was a time in England, not so long 
ago, when wages were the last new invention, the most 
turbulent innovation. It seems natural now that a man 
should be paid for what he does; but, to our Norman fore¬ 
fathers the matter did not present itself in this light. The 
Public Record Office could furnish many a proof, I dare say, 
of the presumption and turbulence of those Saxon serfs who 
asked for pay. Laborious historians can trace precisely how 
the Saxon slave became by degrees the free and wage-paid 
journeyman. We can almost put our finger on the year when 
the thin end of the wedge was first inserted, and can point to 
every step in its progress home. Not without bitter strife and 
suffering was so great a change effected. There is the thin 
end of some wedge, as I believe, in the present state of things, 
and it is our duty to endeavour to detect the direction in 
which it is tending. It is the part of wisdom not to think 
that things will always be as they have been, still less to think 
that the relations of society can be shaped according to our 
own narrow wishes and ideas. It is the work of economical 
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and social science to endeavour to detect those arrangements 
which, must ultimately prosper, because they are founded on 
the true principles of human nature. And if, as I believe, the 
artizan will ultimately become the sharer in the profits of tho 
work he does, and the zealous friend of the capitalist, we can¬ 
not do a more important work than facilitating and hastening 
the change. 

At present we see tho woi'king-men of a trade usually 
banded together, endeavouring to restrict the number who 
can share in the work, often resisting more or less oponly any 
considerable improvement that will yield more results in pro¬ 
portion to labour; in short, studying in somo degree, but 
perhaps unconsciously, u how not to do it,” instead of giving 
their whole thoughts and efforts “ how to do most work with 
least time, trouble, and expense.” We find them again 
labouring under the impression that their employers are a 
grasping set of monopolists, who contribute but little to their 
work, but draw enormous profits from it. Every increase of 
wages they can securo is too often thought to bo twice blessed; 
it is so much to their own advantage, it is so much from tho 
profits of tkoso who have no right to it. Tho ardent unionist 
looks to the raising of prices, tho restriction of labour, the 
limitation of supply, for tho improving of his own condition. 
He does not sco that all these measuros, though beneficial 
apparently to himsolf, are directly contrary to tho good of 
tho wholo community, and that if othors acted on tho same 
principles it would simply amount to a general striving aftor 
scarcity and poverty. 

The masters contribute to all these erroneous notions by 
surrounding their profits and their losses with profound 
secrecy, and, though the ultimate result is different, thero is 
no doubt that their immediate profit doos depend upon keep¬ 
ing wages down. Aoting, as they usually do, in more or loss 
concert with other employers, thoy countenance, if they do 
not originate, the idea that combination should bo in a 
horizontal direction botwocn employer and employer, between 
workman and workman. 

And then, again, what motive is thero under present cir- 
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cumstances for a workman to be zealous and. skilful ? If he 
be but moderately efficient and active, the union will support 
him if discharged, and will oppose him if he seeks for better 
wages than his companions. Unless, as I believe is very 
generally the case, real honesty and love of doing his work in 
a workmanlike manner stimulate him, he can really have no 
motive for doing more than the average amount of work. 
We know that unions often oppose piece-work, or any such 
arrangement as secures a reward proportional to energy. 
When I think of all these things, I am surprised that work 
is so well done as it is; there must be a strong power of 
energy and honesty behind. 

The advocates of industrial partnerships wish to see honest 
labour meet with its due reward. They consider that com¬ 
bination should be in a perpendicular, and not in a horizontal, 
direction. The master is to combine with his men, to be their 
true leader, and after all the ordinary costs of wages, interest, 
and superintendence are provided for, the surplus is to be 
fairly divided among all who have contributed towards it. 
There is no reason whatever, except long-standing custom, 
why the capitalist should take all the risk and have all the 
excess of profits. Workmen generally cannot wait beyond 
the week^s end for their wages, and thus they have been 
obliged to part with all interest in their products for an imme¬ 
diate payment; but theoretical soundness is in favour of a 
totally different arrangement. In every work there are a 
thousand opportunities where the workman can either benefit 
or injure the establishment; and could he really be made to 
feel his interests identical with those of his employers, there 
can be no doubt that the profits of the trade could be greatly 
increased in many cases. 


m. 

Here I would point out that the Report of the Trades 
Union Commissioners is not only erroneous as regards ques¬ 
tions of theory relating to industrial partnerships, but is, in 
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point of fact, positively opposed to their evidence. They 
say: * 

“ It must be remembered that, as regards Messrs. Briggs’ system, 
the principle is to limit the profits of the employer, and to give the 
workman, over and above his wages, a share in the profits of the con¬ 
cern, without subjecting him to any liability for loss. It is, then, not 
unreasonable to suppose that many capitalists will prefer the chances 
of disputes with their workmen, and even run the risk of strikes and 
temporary loss, rather than voluntarily limit their profits to 10 per cent., 
or any other fixed amount.” 

These statements totally misrepresent the system which 
we are going to consider. The Messrs. Briggs, as we shall 
see, do not allow of any fixed limit to their profits. Instead 
of 10 per cent, being their maximum profit, it is rather a 
minimum, since the interests and energies of the workmen 
are enlisted in ensuring them this amount, which is a first 
charge upon all the profits of the establishment. It is 
true that any excess of profits above 10 per cent, is shared 
with the men; but considering that the men, by abstain¬ 
ing from all strikes, agitations, or loss of time, and 
by promoting in every way the success of the firm, have 
greatly diminished tlio risks, there is not the sb'ghtest reason 
to suppose that tho avorago profits of the masters will be 
decreasod. The men cannot earn any dividend without an 
equal amount going into the pockets of their masters. Again, 
I venture to assert that this arrangement is entirely sound in 
principle, and that the arbitration and conciliation so much 
recommended by tho Commissioners, although a good make¬ 
shift, is entirely unsound in principle. 

But fortunately tho time is past when this question need be 
discussed as a matter of theory only; it is now a matter of 
expcrionco. It has been put to the test in more than one 
instance, and under circumstances which will meet every 
objection. Tho results are of a most conclusive character. 


IV.- 

Although tho history of Messrs. Briggs’ partnership may 
be known to many, I must briefly recount it, that all may 

* “ Elevonth and Final Report of tho Trades Union Commissioners,” 
p. xxviii. 
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know what experience proves. Until the middle of the year 
18(55, Messrs. Briggs, Son & Co., had worked the Whitwood 
and Methley Junction Collieries by an ordinary private 
partnership. During ten years previous to that date four long 
strikes had occurred, causing a loss of seventy-eight weeks 
of work, not to speak of many minor interruptions. It 
would be under the mark, I believe, to say that there was 
an average loss of one day's work in the week, both to 
masters and men. In addition to this was the cost incurred in 
the struggles with the men, in importing non-unionists, and 
guarding the men and works from outrage. The anxiety and 
painful feelings engendered must not be unthought of. There 
were the usual sad concomitants of such struggles—evictions 
of the unionists, attacks upon the non-unionists, police guards, 
threatening letters, and the like; the whole culminating in a 
serious riot, trials at the York assizes and heavy sentences— 
there was, in short, a small civil war, just such as has, I hope, 
been brought to a close at the Thorncliffe Collieries. And 
when I hear of armed bodies of men attacking quiet cot¬ 
tages, the inmates driven to the higher stories, while fire 
is applied below, and all the other incidents which we have 
read, I almost feel as if we were in the Middle Ages, and 
border raids were still going on. The signal-beacon alone is 
missing, and the buzzer has taken its place. 

The pecuniary result of the civil war at Whitwood was 
that the proprietors barely secured 5 per cent, profit on the 
average of ten years, and they were so thoroughly disgusted 
and pained at their relations with their men that they were 
on the point of throwing up the business. Fortunately the 
Companies Act of 1862 allowed of their introducing a new 
arrangement, and in July, 1865, the decisive experiment was 
made. This system consisted mainly in an engagement to 
divide with their men all excess of nett profit over 10 per 
cent.; at the same time the men were allowed and encouraged 
to purchase small shares in the undertaking, without, however, 
acquiring any power to interfere in the management of the 
business. The result is easily told. The pecuniary result I 
will postpone to the moral and social results of the change. 

K 
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Peace Las reigned where there was strife. Steady, zealous 
work has become the unbroken rule. Strikes are known only 
by tradition. Hardly a day’s work has been lost; mutual 
feelings of confidence and esteem between employers and 
employed Lave been thoroughly established. These are facts 
beyond doubt or denial. I have heard them from the lips of 
one of the employers, and also from one of the men, and as 
they have been published for some time and have never been 
contradicted, we may receive them as certainly true. There 
is also little doubt that the moral condition of the neighbour¬ 
hood is distinctly improved; there is less drunkenness, less 
fighting, swearing, and gambling. 

The pecuniary result may be briefly summed up. During 
the four complete years which have passed since the partner¬ 
ship was constituted, the capitalists have received dividends 
of 12, 13, 13J, and 13-J- per cent. The proprietors must have 
felt that a very pleasant limit had been placed to their profits. 
An average profit of 13 per cent, earned amid peace and good¬ 
will, compared with 5 per cent, earned out of contention and 
riot, present advantages which even a Royal Commission 
might bo supposed to recognise. But it passes me to con¬ 
ceive how seven gentlemen of great eminence, with a Lord 
Chief Justice at their head, could "so far overlook the facts 
brought before them as to say that the Messrs. Briggs volun¬ 
tarily limited their profits to 10 per cent. At the same time 
tho workmen received dividends equivalent to the excess 
beyond 10 per cent., namely, 2, 3, 81, and 3£ per cent., so 
that the total nett profits of the business were 14, 16, 17, and 
16® per cent., or more than three times what they had been in 
previous years ! Many workmen have thus received dividends 
of £5, the largest sums that they have probably ever received 
at one time. These dividends were of course increased by any 
accruing from shares held in the capital account of the busi¬ 
ness, and one man has thus received altogether £10 in a single 
payment. 

It may perhaps be said that all these gratifying results are 
due to the exceptional energy, good tact, and business-like 
qualities of the proprietors. I have no doubt they do possess 
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all these qualities; but if s 0 , we are forced to the conclusion 
that the most able and conciliatory masters cannot, under the 
ordinary relations of capital and labour, prevent their works 
from becoming a constant exhibition of ill-will, conflict, and 
riot. The Whitwood Collieries seem to me to furnish all the 
requirements of a perfectly decisive experiment. The re-con¬ 
stitution of the partnership in 1865 is the only cause to which 
we can attribute the undoubted change which has followed. 

But the Commissioners remarked that when they reported 
the plan had only been tested during a period of comparative 
prosperity in the coal trade. It might be answered that since 
they reported, the state of the trade has not been at all pros¬ 
perous, and yet there is no apparent effect. But I can fortu¬ 
nately refer to a second independent experiment, which entirely 
negatives their remark* 


v. 

It happens that Messrs. Fox, Head & Co., of the 
Newport Iron Works, Middlesbrough, had up to the year 
1866 suffered even more from strikes than the Messrs. Briggs. 
Their works had stood idle about one-fourth of the time since 
they had been opened, and at the close of the long strike o 
1866, they determined to adopt a partnership scheme closely 
similar to that we have been considering. The differences are 
not of a material kind, but the importance of their case arises 
from the fact that the partnership was constituted just at the 
commencement of a period of intense depression in the trade. 
The collapse of 1866, and the cessation of railway works, have 
rendered it difficult for any ironmaker to make a profit. In 
their first two annual reports, Messrs. Fox, Head & Co. were 
obliged to declare to their men that there was no bonus to 
divide, and it might have been expected that such disappoint¬ 
ment and discouragement would have ended the scheme. 
But the accounts were audited, and the result certified by 
eminent accountants, and they were apparently received with 
confidence by the men. In the third year of the scheme, 
which has just ended, the proprietors were enabled to dis¬ 
tribute a bonus of 2J per cent, or 6c?, in the pound, on all 

k 2 
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wages. They find too that there is at the present time much 
more confidence, and a much better state of feeling at the 
works than existed there a few years ago. The period fixed 
for the first scheme having elapsed, they have just reconsti¬ 
tuted the partnership, with some slight changes, for a period 
of five years. In short, the experiment had succeeded at 
Middlesbrough, in the midst of the most untoward circum¬ 
stances, just as it had succeeded at Whitwood in a prosperous 
state of trade. If it would fail at all, surely the first two bad 
years would have displayed the weakness. The members of 
both these firms will, I believe, deserve the gratitude of the 
country for the firmness with which they have cast aside the 
current prejudices, and have put to a decisive test a plan 
which had everything but experience in its favour. 


VT. 

I owe to the kindness of Messrs. Fox, Head & Co., a 
copy of the rules on which their work is conducted, and that 
we may understand precisely the nature of the schemo, I have 
prepared a sumnwy of the rules. 

(1.) The employers are to have the sole and undisputed 
control of the works and the business. 

(2.) No employes are to belong to Trades Unions. 

(3.) Employers similarly are not to belong to any associa¬ 
tion of employers. 

(4.) All questions concerning wages and prices are to be 
decided at the discretion of the employers. 

(5.) Wages will, however, be those generally accepted in 
the district, but during any trade dispute the old rate is to be 
retained. 

(6.) Working partners are to receive salaries at customary 
rates, approved by accountants. 

(7.) Eate of interest allowed to capitalists is to average 
10 per cent, during tbo continuance of the scheme. 

(8.) Amount charged annually for renewals and depreciations 
of the work and plant is not to exceed on an average 6 per 
cent, per annum upon the outlaid capital. 
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(9.) Cost of all necessary repairs are to be charged to the 
cost of manufacture. 

(10.) Costs of manufacture^© to include all law, banking, 
and other incidental charges. 

(11.) To meet bad debts a fund is to be created by an 
annual charge of 1^ per cent, of the gross returns. Should 
this fund prove insufficient the excess shall be charged to cost 
of manufacture. Any balance of the fund at termination of 
partnership to be carried forward should the partnership be 
reconstituted; otherwiso it shall revert to capitalists. 

(12.) Surplus profits beyond all the charges and costs of 
manufacture are to be divided into two equal parts, one half 
to be distributed to all employes—that is, all who have 
received wages or salaries during the year—in proportion to 
the amount so received by them, 

(13.) The employers to appoint public accountants to audit 
accounts and report the result. 

(14.) The public accountants to decide all matters in 
dispute. 

(15.) Employes' bonuses unclaimed during one month to 
be forfeited. 

(16.) All employes to share proportionately to the time 
they have served, however short. 

(17.) All dividends not claimed to be carried to the profit 
and loss account of the following year. 

(18.) Any employ^ joining a Trades Union or legally 
convicted of injuring the works to forfeit dividend. 

(19.) Persons performing work by contract to furnish lists 
of the wages paid to their assistants, who will receive the 
dividend direct from the employers; the latter, however, will 
not be responsible for the correctness of the returns, and will 
decide all disputes at their discretion. 

(20.) Should the year's profits not meet all the charges* 
including 10 per cent, profit to capital, the deficiency is to be 
charged to the profit and loss account of the following year. 

(21.) Exempts from the scheme a certain patent manu¬ 
facture belonging to Messrs. Eox, Head & Co. 

(22.) No employ^ to acquire any of the rights or liabilities 
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of a partner, or to foe in any way exempted from tfoe laws 
relating to masters and workmen. 

(23.) The scheme is to foe considered a continuation of that 
of November, 1866. 

(24.) Employes will foe considered as assenting to the 
scheme by merely accepting or continuing in employment. 

This scheme came into operation on the 5th of February 
last, and is to continue in operation for five years. 

VII. 

It does not seem to foe so generally known as it ought 
to be that, as far as can foo ascertained, the real author of the 
system I am advocating is Mr. Charles Babbage. Nearly forty 
years ago his admirable work on “ Tho Economy of Manufac¬ 
tures ” was published, and it is truly difficult to overrate the 
genius which it displays. I never look into that work without 
discovering that it contains the germ of some truth that has 
since been recognised, or of some truth that is likely to be 
recognised. No one can read Chapter XXVI. without seeing 
how entirely he anticipated the advantages which havo accrued 
from this proposal. The chapter is entitled, “ On a New 
System of Manufacturing,” and I shall ask your permission 
to read considerable extracts from it. 

u A most erroneous and unfortunate opinion,” ho commences, “pre¬ 
vails among workmen in many manufacturing countries, that their own 
interests and that of their employers are at variance. The consequences 
are, that valuable machinery is sometimes neglected and even privately 
injured—-that new improvements, introduced by the masters, do not 
receive a fair trial—and that the talents and observations of the work¬ 
men are not directed to the improvement of the processes in which they 
are employed. . . . 

“ Convinced as I am, from my own observation, that the prosperity 
and success of tho master-manufaefcurer is essential to tho welfare of the 
workman, I am yet compelled to admit that this connection is, in many 
cases, too remote to be always understood by the latter; and whilst it is 
perfectly true that workmen, as a class, derivo advantage from the pros¬ 
perity of their employers, I do not think that each individual partakes 
of that advantage exactly in proportion to the extent to whioh he con¬ 
tributes towards it ; nor do I perceive that the resulting advantage is as 
immediate as it might become under a different system. 
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“ It -would be of great importance if, in every large establishment, 
the mode of payment could be so arranged, that every person employed 
should derive advantage from the success of the whole; and that the 
profits of each individual should advance, as the factory itself produced 
pi’ofit, without the necessity of making any change in the wages.” 

Mr. Babbage then points out that the mode of paying for 
work in the Cornish mines, by which the miners receive a 
certain part of the value of the ore raised, fulfils to some 
extent the conditions of a better system. Admirable results 
have followed wherever this mode of payment was adopted. 

“ I shall now,” he continues, “ present the outline of a system which 
appears to me to be pregnant with the most important results, both to 
the class of workmen and to the country at large; and which, if acted 
upon, would, in my opinion, permanently raise the working-classes and 
greatly extend the manufacturing system. 

“ The general principles on which tho proposed system is founded, 
are: 

“( 1 .) That a considerable part of the wages received by each person 
employed should depend on the profits made by the establishment j and, 

“( 2 .) That every person connected with it should derive more ad¬ 
vantage from applying any improvement he might discover to the factory 
in which he is employed , than he could by any other course .” 

Thinking that it would be difficult to prevail upon capi¬ 
talists to try the new system, involving an apparent change in 
the division of profits, Mr. Babbage suggests that it should be 
tried by small companies of working-men. He describes a 
plan not greatly differing from that on which not a few co¬ 
operative companies have since been started, the general prin¬ 
ciple being that every one should be paid proportionately to 
the services he has rendered towards the success of tho 
company. 

He enumerates the following as among the principal results 
of such an arrangement : 

/*(!•) That every person engaged in it would have a direct interest 
in its prosperity; since the effect of any success, or falling off, would 
almost immediately produce a corresponding change in his own weekly 
receipts. 

“ (2.) Every person concerned in the factory would have an imme¬ 
diate interest in preventing any waste 01* mismanagement in all tho 
departments. 
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“ (3,) The talents of all connected with it would be strongly directed 
to its improvement in every department. 

“ (4.) None but workmen of high character and qualifications could 
obtain admission into such establishments; because, when any additional 
hands were required, it would be the common interest of all to admit 
only the most respectable and skilful; and it would be far less easy 
to impose upon a dozen workmen than upon a single proprietor of a 
factory.” 

The sixth advantage is perhaps the most important, namely, 
the total removal of all real or imaginary causes for com¬ 
bination. 

“ The workmen and capitalists,” says Mr. Babbage,would so shade 
into each other—would so evidently have a common interest, and their 
difficulties and distresses would bo mutually so well understood, that, 
instead of combining to oppress one another, the only combination 
which could exist would be a most powerful union "between both parties 
to overcome their common difficulties.” 

To the following remarks I would especially draw the 
attention of capitalists, since they clearly point out the mis¬ 
takes into which the Trades Union Commissioners have fallen 
upon this point. 

et One of the difficulties attending such a system is, that capitalists 
would at first fear to embark in it, imagining that the workmen would 
receive too large a share of the profits; and it is quite truo that tho 
workmen would have a larger share than at present; but, at tho same 
time, it is presumed the effect of the whole system would be, that the 
total profits of the establishment being much increased, the smaller 
proportion allowed to capital under this system would yet be greater in 
actual amount than that which results to it from the larger share in 
the system now existing.” 

It would be impossible more clearly to anticipate the 
doubts which have been felt, and the solution of those doubts 
which has been given by actual experience. Mr. Babbage's 
remarks about the interference of the law of partnership are 
rendered inapplicable by the alteration of the law, and the 
difficulty he notices concerning the discharge of incompetent 
or ill-behaved workmen does not affect the scheme I am 
advocating, in which the absolute power of management 
resides in the hands of the proprietors. 
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Till. 

It only remains for us now to consider more minutely 
the source and nature of the advantages which have been 
found in practice to follow from the adoption of this principle; 
we must also distinguish as accurately as possible the con¬ 
ditions of its success, and the character of the trades to 
which it is most suited. The chief obstructions which will 
stand in the way of its adoption must not be unnoticed so far 
as time will allow. 

It is alike the great advantage and the great difficulty of 
this scheme that it requires the disclosure of the amount of 
profit made by the capitalists. So long as the employer sur¬ 
rounds his business with mystery, and carefully conceals the 
profit he obtains, it is natural that the workman should feel 
distrust, and probably over-estimate the amount of the share 
which is taken from the produce of his work. Every demand 
for wages and every strike is made in the dark, and the point 
to which the master carries resistance is the only real test of 
the sincerity of his professions. The master says, ec I am 
making no sufficient profits,” and the state of trade will not 
allow me to advance your wages.” The workmen reply: “ We 
are not allowed to know what your profits are, but so far as 
we can judge we think the state of trade would allow of an 
advance; and therefore we cannot depend upon your vague 
assurances; the only way in which we can arrive at the truth 
is to try how long you will suffer your business to stand still.” 
There is no doubt that this is at least a plausible argument 
for combinations and strikes; arbitration may overcome the 
difficulty in some degree, because the real state of trade and 
profit can be made known to a single arbitrator, or even a 
limited board, more freely than to the public in general. But, 
as I have said, arbitration presupposes that there is com¬ 
bination and concert on both sides, and that all the trade are 
willing to make the conditions of wages and prices the subject 
of regulation. All this is directly contrary to the principles of 
free labour and free trade. 

The only other alternative which I can see is for the 
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masters to dissolve the mystery surrounding their profits in 
some degree. There is not the slightest necessity to make 
known positive losses, and all that need be published is the 
amount of excess, if any, beyond a certain fixed minimum, 
the truth of the report and the accuracy of the accounts to 
be certified by auditors or accountants of high position. I 
confess I should have little hope of masters overcoming their 
strong prejudices against such a proceeding were it not for one 
circumstance. The extension of limited liability companies 
will tend to render trade much less secret; for where there 
are a score or more of shareholders, any mystery about the 
rate of profit is out of the question. No doubt limited com¬ 
panies are a little out of favour just at present, owing to 
reaction after their recent rash creation. But there is a great 
future for joint-stock enterprise in one form or another, and 
when there are many shareholders among the capitalists, I see 
no reason whatever why the partnership principle should not 
at once be adopted as regards the men. The first to bring 
this principle into operation should be large companies owning 
coal mines, iron works, or any other large factories employing 
many labourers. And as a joint-stock company can less 
depend upon vigilant superintendence of their business when 
the managers are not the actual capitalists, it is all the more 
necessary that they should give each man an interest in 
the result. I perfectly feel how slowly this principle must 
make its way among private employers, but there are, never¬ 
theless, many large companies existing which might embrace 
the principle at once without the slightest difficulty. Not to 
do so will argue, I should think, the greatest blindness to 
their own interests, and to those of the country generally. It 
is but a few years since the Legislature upheld the prejudice 
that it was impossible to allow anyone to share profits without 
obliging him to share the risks. But in the Act of 1862 this 
prejudice was given up, and I do trust that any other preju¬ 
dices which stand in the way of this great reform may shortly 
be dissolved, now that the law gives a full opportunity for the 
trial. 

It may be said that no firm would long stand if they could 
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be obliged at intervals to reveal the state of their business; 
any temporary embarrassment would thus become known, and 
their credit would be gone. But no such revelation is at all 
necessary. The only fact which need be published is whether 
the profits exceed the fixed minimum. It would be absurd to 
suppose that any inference as to the credit and solvency of the 
firm could be drawn from such a fact. As regards all the 
particular transactions, debts, contracts, and other affairs of a 
firm, exactly the same secrecy can be maintained as at present. 
It is clearly to be understood, too, that the sharing of profits 
does not entail the right to control, in any degree, the affairs 
of the firm, or to demand an investigation of their accounts. 
The employes of an industrial partnership will partially re¬ 
semble the immense number of persons who now hold small 
shares of insufficient value to give them any appreciable voice 
in the management of the companies, or to make it worth 
their while to spend time, trouble, or money in the matter. 
No small part of the capital of the country is thus owned by 
purely passive recipients of the profits procured for them by 
larger capitalists, or directors and managers of companies 
intrusted with the money. Workmen sharing profits will be 
in the same position, except that in their own work or in 
keeping an eye upon the work of others, they will possess, 
every hour and every minute, the means of contributing 
something to the profits they share. 


IX. 

When we come to think about the matter, it is plain that 
industrial partnerships are founded upon the surest principle 
of human nature—self-interest. There can, I think, be but 
four motives which can operate upon a workman. 

(1.) Fear of dismissal. 

(2.) Hope of getting higher wages or a better employ¬ 
ment. 

(3.) Goodwill to his employer, and desire to fulfil his 
bargain honestly. 

(4.) Direct self-interest in the work. 
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Tlie first of these, no doubt, is sufficient to prevent the 
workman being much below the average of efficiency, but it 
cannot do more. The second is a powerful incentive where 
an employment allows of many grades, and promotion is free 
and depends on merit. In many of the ordinary handicraft 
employments, however, both these motives are to a great 
extent relaxed by the regulations of the unions which favour 
the equal payment of all moderately efficient workmen, and 
yield a strong support to those who are in their opinion 
wrongfully dismissed. The third motive is really operative to 
a greater extent than we should suppose, but is not one that 
we can expect to trust to. The fourth motive—direct interest 
in the work done—is entirely excluded by the present mode of 
payment, which leaves all profit to the master. It is upon 
this motive that the partnership principle depends. So far, 
indeed, is the principle from being a new one, that it lies at 
the basis of all ordinary relations of trade and private enter¬ 
prise. The very opponent of industrial partnerships argues 
upon the ground that the employer must have all the profit 
because it is requisite to compensate him for all tho trouble 
and skill expended in management; in short, that ho must 
have powerful self-interest in tho matter. But it may be 
safely answered that the men have so many opportunities of 
benefiting the work of a large factory, and they have so many 
means of injuring it by strikes and contentions, that it is 
entirely to the interest of the employer to buy their exertions 
and goodwill with a share of profits. 

Though I have spoken of this scheme as an innovation, it 
is only so as regards the larger branches of trade. All that 
is proposed is to extend to other trades what has long been 
found absolutely indispensable in special trades. In the 
whaling trade, in fishing, and in the Cornish mining system, 
as Mr. Babbage pointed out; * in American trading-ships, and 
some other instances noticed by Mr. Mill in his remarks upon 
the subject ;f in the form of co-operation adopted in the Welsh 

* ” Economy of Manufactures,” p. 250 . 

t “ Principles of Political Economy.” Book XV., chap, vii., sec. 5 , 
3 rd ed., vol. n,, p. 335 . 
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slate quarries; in all oases where work is paid for by com¬ 
mission or by piece-work, the principle is really adopted at 
the present day. It is quite a common custom I believe, and 
is growing more common, for banks or firms of merchants to 
give bonuses to their clerks after a prosperous year; and 
managers, schoolmasters, and others holding responsible 
positions, usually have a considerable part of their remune¬ 
ration dependent on the profits of the business they manage. 
The principle is nothing but that of payment by results , 
and, more or less directly, it is that which must govern all 
trade in a sound state of things. It is, no doubt, the total 
absence of any direct or apparent participation in results on 
the part of ordinary artizans which gives rise to much of the 
trouble we encounter at present. 

The partnership scheme is, I believe, by far the truest form 
of co-operation. We have heard a great deal of co-operation 
lately, until we may well be tired of the name; but I agree 
with Mr. Briggs* in thinking that many of the institutions 
said to be co-operative really lack the fundamental principle, 
that those who work shall share. If a co-operative retail 
store employ shopmen, buyers, and managers, receiving fixed 
and usually low salaries, superintended by unpaid directors, I 
can only say that it embodies all the principles of dissolution; 
it has all the evils of a joint-stock company without many 
advantages. Such would also be the case with any manufac¬ 
turing co-operative company which pays fixed wages and 
salaries. Such a company might probably be described as a 
loose aggregation of a number of persons of small means, 
none of whom have an adequate motive for care or energy. 
I do hope very much from co-operation in many forms, but 
the name of the thing will not be sufficient; the real interests 
of all employed must be enlisted, if co-operativo societies are 
to prosper and grow. But industrial partnerships, such as 
those of the Messrs. Briggs, and Fox, Head & Co., have all 
the advantages and none of the evils of joint-stock co-opera¬ 
tion. They are managed by two or three working partners, 

f ^ Le< ; tU ^ p0ri Sfcrikes and Looko ^,” Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
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■whose whole energies and interests are hound up in the 
success of their management, and who are at the same time 
unrestricted by any power of interference on the part of those 
employed or of shareholders. They can thus act with all the 
freedom, secrecy, and despatch of private enterprise ; and yet 
they carry with them the interest and sympathy of all they 
govern. They have all the advantages of true leaders of 
their men. It is well understood that a successful military 
leader must be perfectly unfettered in judgment and supreme 
in executive power; and yet he must manage to earn the 
confidence and devotion of his men. It is to a position 
resembling this that the Messrs. Briggs seem to me to have 
raised themselves by the courageous adoption of a time principle, 
and I do believe that when their examplo is followed, our 
works and factories will become so many united and well- 
organised regiments of labourers. Good leaders will seek good 
men, and good men in return will seek and attach themselves 
to good leaders. We shall have an honourable rivalry between 
one firm and another, as to which shall get the best men and 
pay the best dividends. 


x. 

But it is evident that the partnership principle is not 
equally applicable to all trades. Those kinds of manufacture 
where the expenditure is to a large extent paid in wages and 
by time, and where a large number of men aro employed in 
a manner not allowing of any rigid test or superintendence 
of their work, will derivo most advantage from it. Where a 
large amount of fixed capital is required, so that the expendi¬ 
ture on wages is less considerable, the advantage will not be 
so marked, unless indeed the fixed capital be in tho form 
of machines or other property which can be roadily injured by 
careless use. 

The adoption of tho principle, again, is of less importance 
where the work is paid for by the piece or by contract, as, for 
instance, in the Welsh slate quarries. In this case, howover, 
a special form of co-operation has already boon omployed for 
a length of time, and attention has boon called to the good 
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results by Professor Cairnes, in fr Macmillan's Magazine/ 5 
January, 1865. But even where payment is by quantity, 
the men might usually save a great deal were their interests 
enlisted in economy. Thus, in collieries, the hewing of the 
coal is paid by the weight got, nevertheless the value of the 
coal greatly depends upon the proportion of the large coal to 
the broken coal and slack, and also upon the careful picking of 
the coal from duff or rubbish. Again, the cost of the wooden 
props, by which the roof is supported in a colliery, is a con¬ 
siderable item in the expenditure, and a careful coal-hewer can 
extract and save more than a careless one. 

The Messrs. Briggs show that the saving by care in their 
own works might easily be as follows : * 


In getting the coal unbroken 
In getting the coal clean 
In saving of props 


£1500 a year. 
1500 „ 

300 „ 


Total saving ... ... £3300 


This is independent of savings derived from superior care 
of the workings and property of the colliery generally. 

It would be obviously undesirable to adopt the partnership 
arrangement where the risks of the business are very great, 
and arise chiefly from speculative causes, so that the amount 
of profit depends almost entirely upon the judgment and 
energy of the principals. In such cases, doubtless, the men 
could not compensate their masters by superior care for the 
dividends they would receive; and as the risks would remain 
undiminished, the dividends would really be subtracted from 
the legitimate profits of the capitalist. No one supposes for a 
moment that the scheme could succeed under such circum¬ 
stances. But it would be entirely wrong to suppose that the 
scheme cannot adapt itself to trades with varying risk. As the 
Messrs. Briggs point out, there is no particular reason for adopt¬ 
ing ten more than twelve or fifteen per cent., or any other rate 

* “ Report on the Formation, Principle, and Operations of the System 
of Industrial Partnership, adopted by Henry Briggs, Son <& Go., 
Wakefield.” 
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of minimum profit that may seem fitting to the circumstances 
of the trade. That rate will ultimately be chosen in each trade 
which yields current interest in addition to compensation for 
risk, trouble, and all other unfavourable circumstances which 
are not allowed for in the depreciation fund, the bad debt 
fund, or the salaries of the working partners. The working 
classes perfectly acquiesce in the great differences of wages 
existing between different trades, and it is not to be supposed 
that any difficulty would be encountered in choosing for each 
trade that rate of profit which experience shows to be proper. 
The sharing of the excess of profit with the men will certainly 
prevent the masters from receiving in highly prosperous years 
so much as they otherwise might have done, but this will be 
compensated by the less chance of loss in other years, and by 
the fact that any deficiency below the minimum profit is to be 
made good out of the proceeds of subsequent years before any 
excess is to be distributed. The zeal of the employ6s to gain 
a dividend will thus insure the masters receiving their fair 
and necessary profits in addition to any excess which fortune 
or good management may bring. To sum up briefly the effect 
of the principle upon profits, I may say that I believe when 
the partnership principle is fully tested in various suitable 
trades, the effects will be as follows : 

(1.) To diminish the risk of the business as arising from 
trade disputes and other circumstances in the control of the 
men. 

(2.) To render the profits more steady from year to year. 

(3.) To increase the average profit in some degree. 

(4.) To increase the earnings of the men in a similar 
degree. 


xx. 

But there is an incidental advantage which would flow from 
such a scheme of which wo cannot overestimate the value. 
As tho Messrs. Briggs say, when their dividends were dis¬ 
tributed, numbers of men left the pay office “ richer men than 
they had ever been before. Many had a five-pound note in 
their possession for the first time, and some few had two.” 
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“ It is also a very satisfactory feature of the case,” they say, 
“ that the amount so distributed has been almost universally 
well spent: by some in the purchase of shares in the com¬ 
pany ; by others in paying an instalment towards the purchase 
of a plot of freehold land, whereon to build a cottage; while 
the purchases of articles of furniture for domestic comforts 
were very numerous/” I believe it would be impossible to 
meet with facts more promising for the future welfare of the 
country than these. Here is the first insensible action of the 
lever by which millions may be ultimately raised above the 
chance of pauperism. 

The one great defect, of character which seems often to 
neutralise all the excellences of the British artizan is want of 
thrift and providence. His financial calculations are too often 
restricted to the week, and he esteems himself solvent if the 
wages of one pay-day will last until the next. No matter 
how brisk trade be, no matter what remission of taxes be 
made, or how vast become our exports and our imports, there 
will be no real improvement in the prospects of our population 
till this habit be overcome. Workmen too commonly look 
upon their wages as a life annuity; to save, they often think 
is mean and selfish; capitalists may do that; there is some¬ 
thing freehanded and generous in spending when there is a 
chance; and it is a singular fact that Trades Unions seldom 
(and, so far as my knowledge goes, never) encourage saving by 
the institution of savings banks. So far as such societies 
provide for the sick and disabled, replace the lost tools, and 
promise superannuation allowances, there is everything to be 
said in their favour. But even then they do it on a footing of 
enforced equality; the levies, subscriptions, and benefits are 
the same for all, and there is not the least opportunity for any 
man to make himself better off than the majority. Not the 
least encouragement is given to accumulation, and it must be 
added that even the best-conducted societies do not accumulate 
what will enable them to meet their ultimate liabilities. By a 
constant accession of young members, and possibly by recourse 
to extra levies, the large societies now existing can no doubt 
last for many years to come, but no one who examines their 

L 
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accounts, or considers the evidence given befoi'e the Commis¬ 
sion, can avoid seeing that they must either break in the end 
or throw a most unjust charge upon a future generation. 
They trust too much to the constant incomings of each week. 
And this is the great error of all the working-classes. Hence 
arises the distress at every temporary oscillation of trade; 
the early marriages; the crowds who need employment; the 
young who cannot go to school because they must add their 
pence to their parents* shillings; the necessity of medical 
charities; and, most sad of all, the crowding of the old into 
the wards of the workhouse. It is no doubt true to say that 
out of 20 s. a week it is not easy to save. I admit it, but say 
that it must be done if things are to be better than they have 
been. In improvidence and in ignorance, the majority of the 
population are involved in a vicious circle. They are ignorant 
because their fathers were ignorant, and so will their children 
be ignorant to the end of time, unless the State interferes 
with a strong hand. They cannot be provident because 
their fathers were not so for many generations back, and, 
were there not a prospect of some change, I should look 
upon improvidence and pauperism as the lasting curse of the 
English people. 

But though the cause may seem a slight one, I should 
anticipate the best results from workmon receiving part of 
their earnings in yearly dividends. It would insensibly teach 
them to look beyond the week; it would give an opportunity 
for making a fair beginning; and from the evidence we have, 
such does appear to be the result. There is no doubt that 
the very poorest classes of labourers are really unable to save 
any appreciable sum of money, but I believe that this is by 
no means the case with artizans. Receiving often £75 or 
£100 a year, they are really much better able to save than 
many clerks, shopmen, and others who would nevertheless be 
more provident. We ought by this time to give up the notion 
that one who wears a black coat is better off than one whose 
coat is rough and soiled with work. The poorer section of the 
working-classes, I have allowed, must still for some time be 
dependent and incapable of placing themselves beyond the 
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reacli of distress. But I am confident that the richer section of 
the working-classes may soon despise all notions of assistance 
and dependence. By the Post Office Life Assurance system 
they can provide for their widows and children in case of acci¬ 
dent or early death; by deferred annuities they can insure 
comfort for old age and remove every risk of the workhouse ; 
sick societies will insure them from the pressure of prolonged 
illness; and he who can further accumulate a sum in the Post 
Office or other savings banks can meet a period of bad trade, 
or can emigrate at will. It is only by accumulation and pro¬ 
vidence in some of these modes that he who depends upon his 
labour can be raised above the chances and almost inevitable 
vicissitudes of life. Weekly wages cannot be depended on; 
and it is only in becoming small capitalists that the working- 
classes will acquire the real independence from misfortune, 
which is their true and legitimate object. 


XII. 


Before concluding I may say that it is an unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstance concerning discussions upon capital and labour, 
that the sympathies and antipathies of large numbers of men 
are involved in the question, and that it is hardly possible to 
discuss the subject without prejudice, or at least the imputa¬ 
tion of prejudice. I am much inclined to fear that some who 
are the professed teachers of the science, and should view it as 
a matter of science in the most unbiassed manner, allow their 
sympathies to lead their judgment. It speaks much indeed 
for the character of English statesmen that the three greatest 

popular leaders of our time—Oobden, Bright, and Gladstone_ 

have been the foremost to uphold the doctrines of free trade 
and free labour, whether they were popular or unpopular. 
The emphatic condemnation which Mr. Gladstone pronounced 
at Oldham, upon some of the more common objects and rules 
of Trades Unions stamped him, it seemed to me, as one of the 
most upright and fearless of ministers. It is the statesmen 
of England, rather than the political economists, who have 
upheld the inestimable principle of freedom in labour. 

l 2 
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For my own part I do think that the principle of unionism, 
so far as relates to the regulation of wages, is fundamentally 
and entirely wrong, but I see no reason why I should therefore 
he supposed to have less sympathy with working-men. I 
believe that they are striving earnestly and honourably to raise 
their own condition, but that they take the wrong way to do it. 
From wrong they must ultimately come to right, and I have 
no doubt that they will achieve more than they look for. But 
this right road will not be in struggling vainly against capital, 
but in making capital their ally. If the masters do not take 
the initiative and adopt the partnership principle, the present 
evil state of affairs must bo much prolonged ; but I do not 
doubt that the hard, sharp line which now exists between 
capital and labour will ultimately vanish. Partnerships of 
industry arc, no doubt, an innovation, having hitherto existed 
only in exceptional trades and rare experiments ; but I assert 
confidently that they are an innovation of which the utility is 
evident and the necessity urgent. They aro required, not by 
the restless desire of change, but as the natural sequel of great 
revolutions in our social condition. Our great factories and 
our great army of artizans have sprung up within one hundred 
years, and it is quite to be expected that so vast an innovation 
should lead to other innovations. The lives of ourselves and 
our fathers and our grandfathers have been passed in the midst 
of peaceful revolutions, such as society has not known before; 
and it is most legitimate and proper that the artizan should 
seek to work yet another revolution—in his own moral and 
material condition. Already the artizan is less below his 
wealthy employer than he is above the poor dependent labourer 
of former days ; and I do believe that we only need to throw 
aside some old but groundless prejudices, in order to heal the 
discords of capital and labour, and to efface in some degree the 
line which now divides employer and employed. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C., M.P., in the Chair. 

The Chairman said he felt with the lecturer, that the 
time was come when the question no longer depended upon 
theory, but upon experience. This experience had been 
detailed to them. He had himself been connected with the 
experiments that had been tried, and had been an original 
shareholder in Briggs's Colliery. He had gone down to their 
first meeting. In the late summer of 1865 the company had 
been formed, and in the early autumn of 1866 the first annual 
meeting had been held, at which he was present, and saw the 
results of the first year's working. It was extremely interest¬ 
ing to see the effect produced by the working of the principle 
in so short a time. The state of things previously had been 
extremely serious; there had been constant disputes and 
social war between masters and men for many months, and 
the collieries had been kept at work under the supervision of 
the police. He could not say that all doubt had at once dis¬ 
appeared; there was some feeling of doubt among the men 
whether the scheme was not one for putting more money into 
the pockets of the employers. Every man who chose to take 
out a penny book, and to have his wages entered in it, was 
entitled to a share in the annual division; and though the 
number of men was about 1000, only about 100 of them had 
sufficient confidence in the scheme to take out these books. 
He believed the great effect was produced by the first annual 
meeting, when the 100 men all came out each with a con¬ 
siderable bonus: this was what had made the new plan 
popular with the men. Since then matters had gone on from 
better to best, and now every man and boy on the works 
took good care to take out his book and to have his wages 
regularly entered. The coal trade during the past two years 
had been, in general, very dull and bad; almost as depressed 
as the iron trade; nevertheless, in spite of that depression, the 
prosperity of these collieries had continued, and there had 
only been a difference between the two years of one-half 
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per cent, in the terms. The lecturer had also anticipated 
some of the advantages of the industrial partnership system. 
He had referred to the prophecies of Mr. Babbage, one of 
which was, that the best workmen would be glad to work on a 
principle of the kind. This had been justified within the last 
few weeks. He had gone down a few weeks since to the 
Cleveland iron district as arbitrator between the masters and 
the men, on a question of the advance of wages. There ho had 
found that the Messrs. Briggs had determined on starting a new 
experiment in the iron trade in that district. The senior partner 
had had great jute works in Dundee, and, being an enthusiast 
in the matter of industrial partnerships, had been very anxious 
to convert the works at Dundee into one, but had not been able 
to persuade his partners to do so, probably because Scotchmen 
were very hard to convince. He had therefore determined to 
give up his partnership and to come to the Cleveland district 
to start these ironworks. The chief secretary of the Trades 
Unions there had told him (Mr. Hughes) that since it was 
known that the experiment was to be tried, all the best 
workmen had said that they would como and work for him, 
while many (and some of these had saved as much as £200) 
had expressed a wish to invest capital in the undertaking. 
He had been offered a complete staff of workmen all tee¬ 
totalers. Thus it was clear that the northern workmen 
appreciated this movement. Ho could also confirm the 
remarks of the lecturer on another point. When he was down 
there, some fourteen or fifteen men sat at one side opposite to 
fourteen or fifteen masters at the other, and the only factory 
in the district not represented was that of tho Messrs. Box, 
Head & Co., and from them they had a communication, 
stating that they had just divided a bonus for the past year 
and were perfectly contented. He might also mention as an 
instance of faith that was felt in the system of the Messrs, 
Briggs, that Mr. Briggs had had offers from many of the 
co-operative societies of capital for his new undertaking. 
The Halifax Society had applied for shares to the amount 
of £10,000. The lecturer had alluded to the Report of 
the Trades Union Commissioners. Ho (Mr. Hughes) was 
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not responsible for that report, inasmuch as be, with another 
member, had been obliged to dissent from it, and had pre¬ 
sented another Report to Her Majesty. He agreed with the 
lecturer in thinking that the principle of this scheme had 
not been understood or appreciated by the Commission, and 
thought the Report must have done harm in many places. 
He did not think the system had been appreciated either by 
masters or men, and he hoped this lecture would be exten¬ 
sively circulated, and would lead to a better understanding of 
the subject. He thought he need not say much on the sub¬ 
ject of Trades Unions, as he saw that they were exceedingly 
well represented in the room, but he must say a few words in 
reference to one point, namely, as to the exclusive system of 
industrial partnerships. The Messrs. Briggs had, it was true, 
absolute power, but they were now by no means fearful of the 
admission to some share of power of the people who were 
working with them, and they had established a committee of 
men, who met to advise them, and who had suggested many 
valuable improvements. They had also given the working-' 
men the power of sending one director to the board, so that 
one of the five directors was now a working shareholder in the 
mine. He quite agreed with the lecturer that this system 
offered the best solution which had yet been arrived at of the 
great labour question. He quite felt that the system of 
arbitration was only a sort of stopgap, and could only bring 
about a truce, but never a satisfactory peace. To have 
arbitration it was necessary to have two hostile organisations. 
While the men were kept in ignorance of the details of the 
business, and could only form a guess at the amount of the 
master's profits, a permanent peace could not be hoped for, 
such as he thought would come about by the development of 
the industrial partnership system. Those that had tried it 
deserved well of their country. They had done more for the 
prosperity of England, and for its establishment on a firm 
basis, than many who had made more noise. 

Mr. Hughes having to leave, Mr. Frederic Hill was called 
to the chair. 

Mr. Pare said that he doubted whether the division of the 
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profits had been made in the most equitable manner. If the 
capitalist had, in the first instance, secured his 10 per cent, 
the workman ought to divide, not half, but the whole of the 
profits above that amount. It was not the workman's business 
to regulate production. Exchanges and monetary arrange¬ 
ments were at present in a perfect state of chaos, and we had 
panics regularly every ten years for want of a scientific system 
of the exchange of productions. The workmen could not be 
expected to bear any losses which accrued from production or 
exchange. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter said the colliery trade was one very 
favourable for the trial of this experiment, because labour was 
so large an element in the work; and it was a great thing for 
men to be able to work in that way. But suppose they took 
the silk or cloth manufacture, or any that depended upon com¬ 
petition with others abroad, or upon other circumstances, and 
came to the time when for months together sales could not be 
made; how were they to do ? Or suppose a coal-pit took/firo, 
and the business was thus stopped, were the profits on capital 
to go on ? Most likely this would put an end to the partner¬ 
ship, and the men would go elsewhere. Tho principle was 
applicable to some portions of industry, but could not be 
applied to all labour. One principle would be applicable to 
one branch, and another must be worked in another place, 
where tho conditions of labour were different. 

Mr. Lamport thought the great difficulty of applying the 
principle to a great variety of trades was, that it had never 
been tried. Ho had been largely engaged in the cotton 
trade, as well as in ship-building, and he ventured to say 
that at the present moment it would be impossible to apply 
this principle to those trades. It might, however, ultimately 
be so applied. In the cotton manufacture it would not be 
very difficult, perhaps, to calculate every week the amount of 
profit or loss by taking the market prices of raw cotton, and 
often yarn or cloth manufactured; but there was not one 
manufacturer in a hundred who chose to rest his chance of 
profit upon the difference between raw and manufactured 
material. Thoy always speculated, and how was this point to 
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be regulated ? He apprehended there must be a division 
between the profits of the merchant and those of the manu¬ 
facturer. There must, in fact, be a difference of profit in 
every business. In the cotton business you could not take a 
fair average on a term of less than ten years. 

Mr. Applegarth believed that many of the good things 
detailed by the lecturer were not entirely attributable to the 
principle of industrial partnerships. All that could be said 
in its favour, could also be said of the Nottingham stocking 
weavers, both as regarded the establishment of peace and the 
material advantage of increased wages. The lecturer had 
spoken of the attempts of the unions to enforce a uniform 
rate of wages throughout the trade, but they never had 
attempted to do so. They fixed a minimum rate, and merely 
said a skilled workman should receive this, but they did not 
in any way prevent his obtaining more. The lecturer had pro¬ 
phesied the bankruptcy of the unions, but he (Mr. Applegarth) 
said they would not break. He admitted the ten years* exist¬ 
ence of the Amalgamated Carpenters was not enough to justify 
this assertion; perhaps the twenty years of the Amalgamated 
Engineers was scarcely sufficient, but there was the society 
of the Ironfounders, which had existed for fifty-seven years 
upon the same principles, and he thought this experience was 
worth more than all the calculations of actuaries. He would 
ask the lecturer to point out where working-men were earning 
£100 a year. In the carpenters* trade, which was one of the 
most skilled in the country, the wages were 28s. per week, and 
he thought that not one man in five had fifty-two weeks* work 
in the year. This brought the amount under £72 a year. He 
admitted that their own vices and failings were accountable for 
many of the grievances from which they suffered. It had been 
said that a great difficulty arose from their want of knowledge; 
but where did the practical knowledge come from for conduct¬ 
ing the industries of the country ? All the skill in the building 
trade had come from the bench side, and the masters in this 
business had been working-men. Some years ago he had 
been much in favour of industrial partnerships, because he 
thought everything would be of value that would give the 
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workman an insight into the difficulties of employers; but he 
was strongly of opinion that the plan would cut two ways, and 
he feared that it would content the working-men with their 
position, and in this way be mischievous. He believed it 
would apply to many branches but not to others; but he had a 
faith, moreover, that the time would come when large capitalists 
would conduct business in the country with a more true and 
proper regard to the interests of their workmen than had been 
the case. 

Dr. Hodgson said they had had an honest as well as an 
intelligent man speaking to them, and telling them what ho 
had seen, for the good of all classes in society. He agreed 
with the lecturer with respect to arbitration; it showed that 
there was something unsatisfactory in the state of things. 
Suppose that they were told that arbitration was an excellent 
mode of reconciling differences between husband and wife, 
would they consider that an evidence of the satisfactory nature 
of the marriage relations ? There ought to be no more occa¬ 
sion for arbitration between employer and workman than 
between husband and wife. He had no idea that this principle 
of partnerships would supersede the principles of free trade 
and competition. As to the amount of the sum fixed as the 
first charge on the business, that was not a matter of equity or 
inequity; it was simply a matter of pure arrangement between 
the employers and the employed. There was no principle in 
the matter, just as there was no principle concerned in a 
working-man's having 305. a day, or 305. a week; it was a pure 
matter of arrangement dependent on the labour market. 

Professor Jevons did not think there was much difference 
between himself and Mr. Applegarth as to the rate of wages; 
some workmen, such as the iron-puddlers, made much more 
than £100. As to the breaking of Trades Unions, he had said 
that they either do so, or place a burden upon posterity. If a 
colliery took fire, and the works came to an end, the loss could 
not be chai’ged upon future profits. Certain allowances had 
to be made for risks of an extraordinary character, and this 
was one of them. In the company which Briggs was now 
organising he proposed to make 15 per cent, the minimum 
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profit, a rate with, which the men were perfectly satisfied, so 
that he in fact promised a return of 15 per cent, on the capital. 
No doubt this question was a more difficult one, and it would 
be only in the course of time that it would be worked out so 
that it might be extended to various trades. In the cotton 
trade there were great profits and great losses, and it was not 
fair to throw either entirely upon the workman. However, 
he saw no difficulty in spreading these over a series of years. 

Mr. Frederic Hill, in asking the meeting to record a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, took occasion to say that a friend of 
his some time since, who resided at Singapore, wanted a house 
built, and applied as advised to a Chinese, who made an agree¬ 
ment to do the work for a certain sum. He found out shortly 
that all the men employed had a share in the profits of the 
undertaking, and every man took care not only to do as much 
work as possible, but to see that his next neighbour did his 
work well also. On inquiry he found that this system is uni¬ 
versal in China, and that every shopman there has a share in 
his master’s profits, so that the Chinese had been before us in 
this matter of industrial partnerships, as well as in so many 
other matters. 



MARRIED WOMEN IN FACTORIES.* 


While engaged in preparing a small treatise, “ The State in its 
Relation to Labour/' my attention has been strongly called 
anew to the importance of the question of the employment of 
married women in factories and workshops. The bearing of 
the question is, of course, instantly seen when it is considered 
that evei'y mother so employed abandons her infants and 
young children for ten hours in the day to the care of other, 
usually careless hands. The subject has long been one of 
chronic controversy in the manufacturing districts, especially 
in Manchester, where it is every now and then debated in the 
newspapers and public societies. In the “ Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society," especially, will be found a 
series of papers on the several phases of the matter, by the 
late Dr. George Greaves, Mrs. M. A. Baines, Dr. Noble, 
Dr. Syson, Mr. T. R. Wilkinson, and others. 

The Manchester Sanitary Association is ever registering 
and considering the infant mortality of the district. Almost 
every volume of the “ Transactions of the Social Science 
Association ” contains papers more or less directly bearing on 
the subject. The Reports of the Factory Inspectors, especially 
those of Mr. Baker, have recorded from time to time the most 
valuable facts, as well as the inferences and reflections of the 
Inspectors; and there are various other official publications to 
be presently mentioned, in which the question has been almost 


* ** Contemporary Review/ January, 1882. 
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exhaustively treated. Yet nothing has been done, although 
it is impossible to stir the mass of records without discovering 
that the evils recorded are appalling in their nature. Can 
such things be in a Christian country? is the exclamation 
which rises to the lips in contemplating the mass of misery, 
and, especially, the infinite, irreparable wrong to helpless 
children, which is involved in the mother’s employment at the 
mills. 

It is a strange topic for reflection how the public, morbidly 
fixing their attention on some wretched murderer, or a score 
of dogs or rabbits sacrificed for the enduring interests of 
humanity, can calmly ignore the existence of evils which are so 
extensive that the imagination fails to grasp them clearly. It 
is a curious, and yet unquestionable fact, that a comparatively 
small and unimportant work is often undertaken with ardour, 
whereas a vastly greater and more urgent work of the same kind 
produces only languor. Thus Mr. George Smith succeeded in 
arousing intense sympathy for the small number of children 
brought up (often not brought up) in canal boats. The peculiar 
circumstances of the canal boats, and the definite manageable 
extent of the ideas involved, conduced to the success of the very 
proper movement which Mr. Smith carried out to the point of 
legislation. But infant mortality in general is, I fear, far too 
wide and vague an idea to rivet the attention of the public.* 
It is a question involving the whole of the lower-class popula¬ 
tion of the manufacturing districts. The actual excess of 
deaths is to be counted in tens of thousands. Briefly stated, 
the question concerns the mode of death of certainly 30,000 
infants, and perhaps as many as 40,000 or even 50,000 which 
perish annually in this country through preventive causes. In 
no small number of cases the deaths are actually intentional 
infanticides, committed in a manner which defies the scrutiny 
of a coroner and jury. Thus the Registrar-General, in his 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report (p. xxiii.), refers ominously to 
the large number of infants suffocated in one town, and 

* I prefer to adopt this explanation of the public apathy about this 
subject; but a correspondent maintains that “it is simply one of the 
phases of middle-class selfishness.” 
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demands special inquiry, which, of course, has never been 
made.* In by far the largest number of cases, however, we 
may be glad to conclude that it is not real murder which we 
deal with, but a mixture of thoughtlessness and carelessness, 
varying in criminality from manslaughter up to mere mis¬ 
adventure and ignorance of an entirely innocent character. 
But in any case the facts are of the most serious nature, and 
must form suitable matter for reflection in the approaching 
Christmas season, round warm firesides and well-covered 
tables. 

To form some preliminary idea of the amount of infant 
mortality with which we have to deal, we may turn to any of 
the recent annual reports of the Registrar-General, and we 
find a table giving the deaths of children under five years of 
age in the principal great towns. Thus, in the Forty-first 
Report, p. xxxvi., we find that the estimated numbers of 
children under five years of ago in nineteen large towns add up 
to a little more than a million (1,023,896), while the number of 
deaths of such children was 85,250. The rate of mortality, 
however, varies extremely, being as comparatively low as 
59*4 in 1000 in Portsmouth, rising to G5*8 in Brighton, 
G6*2 in Bristol, 73*2 in Newcastle, 74-8 in Wolverhampton, 
78*0 in London, 82*9 in Leicester and Nottingham, and so 
on, until we reach gradually the higher amounts of 93*8 in 
Salford, 95*2 in Birmingham, 95*9 in Sheffield. The place of 
dishonour is occupied by Liverpool, with an infant mortality 
rising to a climax of 103*G per 1000. In that great seaport 
the infants (under five years of age) are decimated annually! 
Now, if we assume that, with proper sanitary regulations, the 
infant mortality in towns ought not to exceed that of Norwich, 
which is on the average about 70 per 1000, we readily calculate 
that the excess of infant deaths in the other great towns in 
question amounts to 13,500 annually. But the question clearly 
depends upon tho average of sanitation which we conceive pos¬ 
sible. Portsmouth, which wo should not at first expect to find 

* On this subject see tho paper on Tho Destruction o£ Infants,” by 
Mr. F. W. Lowndes, M.R.O.S.; Social Science Association, 1876, Roport, 
p. 586. 
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very favourable to infant life, maintains an average as low as 
about 60 per 1000. The Registrar-General remarks that this 
low rate is probably owing in some measure to the presence of 
a large number of military and naval men, and dockyard arti¬ 
ficers, representing several thousands of selected healthy lives. 
The dockyard affords employment to a large number of artisans, 
and there is not that inducement in Portsmouth for mothers 
to neglect their offspring which there is in the factory towns. 
I entertain, however, some doubt whether there is any reason 
for regarding Portsmouth as really exceptional; and if we 
take its rate as a standard, we find that the excess of the other 
great towns amounts to about 24,000, which, of course, does 
not include the excessive mortality of a multitude of smaller 
towns. Let it be observed that we have nothing to do here 
with the contrast between town and country. In a highly 
rural county, such as Dorsetshire or Wiltshire, the infant 
mortality does not usually exceed about 40 per 1000, and 
even sinks as low as 35. 

• I do not intend, in the present article, to enlarge upon the 
remarkable differences in regard to mortality which the great 
towns exhibit. Liverpool is especially anomalous, because, 
though standing at the head of the list, it has no great textile 
factories which would take women away from home. Renewed 
and very careful inquiry has, indeed, quite satisfied me as to the 
correctness of the explanation which I gave in 1870* of the 
excessive mortality of such towns as Liverpool and Salford. 
Until statists will constantly bear in mind the fact that the 
different towns and counties of England are to a great extent 
peopled by races of different characters, it will remain impos¬ 
sible to understand the profound sanitary discrepancies which 
they exhibit. It is not, however, to my purpose to dwell upon 
the influence of a mixture of population; it is only necessary 

* “ Journal of the Statistical Society,” September, 1870, vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 323-326. Also reprinted in this volume as Appendix B to Opening 
Address as President of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics, 
British Association, 1870. See, however, the opposite opinion of 
Mr. T. B. Wilkinson, as expressed hn his paper, “ Observations on 
Infant Mortality and the Death-rate in Large Towns.” Manchester 
Statistical Society, 1870-71, pp. 49-55. 
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d refer to the point as explaining anomalies which would 
therwise seem to tend against the inferences to be drawn con- 
erning other matters. In this article I prefer to direct the 
eaderis attention to one of the existing social evils, which is 
mquestionably the cause of much of the infant mortality 
blluded to: I mean the employment of child-bearing women 
bway from home. This is, beyond doubt, the most important 
juestion touching the relation of the State to labour which 
'emains unsolved. 

It has long, indeed, been one of the most frequent and 
argent proposals of trade unionists that married women should 
be “ taken out of the mills.” The so-called labour advocates 
are often a great deal nearer the truth than the general public 
believe. But then, unfortunately, they give reasons for their 
opinions, and these reasons will not always bear examination. 
Thus, in favour of the summary exclusion of married women, 
it is argued that the market is overstocked, and that if married 
women were taken out, the operation would realise a great 
social and domestic benefit, whilst “much of the overplus 
labour would be reduced.” This, however, is obviously bad 
political economy. We cannot possibly increase the welfare 
of the peoplo by lessening labour, the source of wealth. No 
workers, too, are more to be admired than some married 
women, who, by indomitable industry and good management, 
maintain a family of children and a husband too. Where the 
husband is disabled by accident, illness, imprisonment, or ’ 
otherwise, or has deserted his family, the wife cannot but be 
praised if she attempts to take his place and save the children 
from the Union. There will exist, again, many cases of 
manned women without children, or whoso children are past 
infancy, where the prohibition of employment would rest on 
no special grounds, and would be little short of tyrannous. 

There is a reverse side of the question, which it is im¬ 
possible to overlook. As pointed out by one of the factoiy 
inspectors,* no small number of women managing households 
and bringing up young children are, unfortunately, unmarried. 


# Mr. Baker, Bcport, October, 1873, pp. 122-8. 
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home, and the death of ten out of twelve of the offspring, 
here is palpable evil which no theory can mitigate. What can 
be more against all principle, all right, nature, duty, law, or 
whatever else is thought to be most immutable and sacred, 
than that a mother should learn to hear with nonchalance ” 
that her infant had died at the nursing-house, while she her¬ 
self was at the factory ? The social system, like the human 
frame, may become so far diseased that the intervention of 
the physician is imperative. 

Speaking of liberty and rights, it must be apparent, too, 
that the parties most seriously concerned in the matter are the 
infants. They have no means of raising a public agitation, 
or, if they venture to protest in their own manner, are soon 
stilled with “ Godfrey" But surely if there is any right 
which is clearly founded in the natural fitness of things, it is 
the right of the infant to the mother’s breast. She alone can 
save from virtual starvation and death. She alone can add 
inches to the stature, fulness to the muscles, and vigour to the 
mind. It is in the present state of things that rights and 
principjes are most flagrantly cast aside. And the origin of 
all this evil is often some idle and dissolute young man, who 
marries or seduces a young girl, knowing that he can afterwards 
live upon her wages. 

All sorts of objections were made, time after time, to 
the Factory Laws as they gradually rose, step by step, 
from their first small beginning in 1802. Now all classes 
recognise that these laws were absolutely necessary to guard 
the population against the dangers of a novel state of things, 
as to which evolution had not had time to work out its spon¬ 
taneous cure. No doubt, in the course of generations, the 
manufacturing population would become fitted to its environ¬ 
ment, but only through suffering and death illimitable. We 
can help evolution by the aid of its own highest and latest 
product—science. When all the teachings of medical and 
social science lead us to look upon the absence of the mother 
from home as the cause of the gravest possible evils, can we 
be warranted in standing passively by, allowing this evil to 

N 
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■work itself out to the bitter end, by the process of natural 
selection ? Something might perhaps be said in favour of the 
present apathetic mode of viewing this question if natural 
selection were really securing the survival of the fittest, so 
that only the weakly babes were killed off, and the strong ones 
well brought up. But it is much to be feared that no infants 
ever really recover from the test of virtual starvation to which 
they are so ruthlessly exposed. The vital powers are irre¬ 
parably crippled, and the infant grows up a stunted, miserable 
specimen of humanity, the prey to every physical and moral 
evil. 

When looked at from the right point of view, factory 
legislation confers or maintains, rather than destroys, rights 
and liberties. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 seems 
to be a mass of vexatious restrictions: in reality it is the 
Great Charter of the working-classes. It is one of the 
noblest products of legislative skill and patience. It sums up 
the experience and the positive experiments of eighty years in 
the alleviation of factory life; but there is no reason to look 
upon it as the ultimatum of such alleviative legislation. It 
affords, no doubt, a resting-place ; but it affords also the best 
encouragement to proceed with several other measures of like 
nature. Of all these, I venture to hold that the question of 
married women’s employment, in spite of its extent and its 
difficulties, should take precedence. The growing wealth of 
the kingdom, and the ever-advancing powers of machinery, 
allow that to be done now which might not have been done 
before. Nor could any years bo more propitious for the 
purpose than the next five or six, which will in all probability 
comprise the prosperous part of tho commercial cycle. The 
achievement of a well-designed Act upon the subject, though 
causing, no doubt, somo trouble and distress for a few years, 
would be followed, a few years later, by almost incredible 
blessings to the people, and blessings to the realm. Many a 
homo would be a home which cannot now be called by that 
sweet name. The wife, no longer a mere slattern factory 
hand, would become a true mother and a housekeeper j and 
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round many a Christmas table troops o£ happy, chubby 
children would replace the “ wizened little monkeys 99 of girls, 
and the “little old men” boys, who now form the miserable 
remnants of families. 

Note.—D uring the last few weeks of his life my husband was much 
occupied with the question of infant mortality, as he had undertaken to 
prepare a paper on that subject for the meeting of the Social Science 
Association, held at Nottingham last September. That paper was 
never to be written, and the results of his many hours of labour were 
therefore lost. I can only say here that he had most carefully examined 
into the statistics of infant mortality in every town of every county 
throughout England and Wales, and that he told me that he thought 
from this exhaustive inquiry he should be able to give most convincing 
proof of the influence which the absence of the mother at work has upon 
the death-rate of the children, and of the urgent need which exists for 
legislation upon the subject. 


H. A. J. 
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oir 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.* 


i. Stagnation of Trade. 
ii. Commercial Fluctuations. 
hi. Pauperism, and the Means of decreasing it. 
iv. Medical and other Charities. 


It has been suggested to me that I might suitably open the 
discussions of the present session of our society with some 
general remarks upon the subjects which might profitably 
come under our notice. One main object of a statistical 
society is simply to collect and publish information concerning 
the condition of the State or the people, and our transactions 
show that this object has not been neglected; but experience 
proves that our meetings afford an excellent opportunity for 
the discussion, in a perfectly unbiassed spirit, of ‘questions of 
great and immediate public interest. With no foregone con¬ 
clusions to support, and nothing to restrict the limits of fair 
and calm discussion, we meet here mutually ignorant, it may 
be, of the religious sect or public party to which one member 
or another may belong. From the author of the paper for 


* Read [November 10th, 1869. 
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the evening we receive statistical facts combined in a systematic 
or scientific form; and here, if anywhere, the truth is allowed 
to prevail from its own inherent strength. For the last thirty- 
six years the society has pursued an unobtrusive—probably too 
unobtrusive—a career ; but a little inquiry would show that its 
career has been of great utility. On many subjects it has 
elicited opinions both new and true j it has either originated 
or given an impetus to the public discussion of various ques¬ 
tions now bearing or likely to bear benefit to the State. And 
it has not altogether been unworthy of its position in a city 
and county which have heretofore been considered fertile in 
great and novel principles. 


i. 

We meet at a time when considerable stagnation of trade 
undoubtedly exists, and there are not wanting persons who 
endeavour to spread abroad the notion that free trade is a 
failure. We are told that the results of our present com¬ 
mercial policy must be inquired into, and that a system of 
reciprocity treaties must probably be substituted for a perfect 
free trade. Living though we still do in the metropolis and 
stronghold of free trade, we cannot be wholly indifferent to 
the existence of such notions, and it is worth while to consider 
what we ought to do. In upholding a spirit of perfect im¬ 
partiality we cannot refuse to entertain the question if it be 
brought before us by any member who might happen to share 
those notions, and wish to support them by well arrayed 
facts. And if ee a Manchester Manufacturer,” or other anony¬ 
mous agitator of this subject, trusts his own figures, and cares 
to submit them to a searching discussion, we would find an 
impartial body of critics here. But this is surely the most 
we need do. The burden of proof is upon those who agitate 
the question, and were we in this society, or were the country 
in Parliament, to start an inquiry into the subject, it would 
be yielding infinitely more weight to the facts hitherto 
adduced than belongs to them. Freedom of trade may be 
regarded as a fundamental axiom of political economy; and 
though even axioms may be mistaken, and different views 
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concerning them must not be prohibited, yet we need not be 
frightened into questioning our own axioms. We may welcome 
bond fide investigation into the state of trade, and the causes 
of the present depression, but we can no more expect to have 
our opinions on free trade altered by such an investigation 
than the Mathematical Society would expect to have the 
axioms of Euclid disproved during the investigation of a 
complex problem. It would not be the principles of free 
trade that would be in question, but the political events, the 
great fluctuations in the supply of cotton or corn, and espe¬ 
cially the luckless or even criminal proceedings of certain 
portions of the trading-classes which have disturbed the course 
of unrestricted industry. 

There is something ludicrously illogical in the way in which 
“ a Manchester Manufacturer ” fixes upon a temporary depres¬ 
sion of trade, easily accounted for by the most obvious causes, 
in order to discredit the great and permanent policy of the 
country. Such a writer trusts much to obliviousness. Ono 
would suppose, from the way he writes, that depression of 
trade and want of employment were wholly new experiences 
in this country, never heard of before the days of Peel. But 
a very slight reference to tho records of past years would 
convince us “that we should bo grateful for the way in which 
the beneficent principles of free industry have mitigated the 
intensity of distress which has recurred at intervals of years 
under every financial regime. It would be tedious to remind you 
in any detail of the severe destitution and trouble of the years 
1817-19, which occurred after the restrictive system had long 
been in operation, and before the idea of free trade was hardly 
broached. If it be objected that long wars had then enfeebled 
the industry of the country, I will mention instead the distress 
of the year 1826, which occurred at a time when the specu¬ 
lative energies of the kingdom had certainly not been dormant, 
and while hardly any important steps had yet been taken 
towards free trade. But I prefer to direct your attention to 
the years 1841-43, which bring us nearer to the present order 
of things, and show how wholly unconnected with the tariff is 
a certain temporary depression of industry. Let anyone take 
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a volume o£ a Manchester newspaper for 1842, and in the 
early part of that year he will find in every page evidence of 
“the appalling and unparalleled distress^ as it was called 
which then prevailed in the manufacturing districts of the 
West and North. In some places, especially Paisley, the 
population was said to be starving for want of employment, 
and the Government was implored to send food. The Govern¬ 
ment did not send food, but they did insist upon the repres¬ 
sion of serious disturbances which arose among an almost 
desperate people. The bread riots, which occurred in this 
city in the latter part of 1842, can hardly have escaped the 
memory of all who are here. 

This, let me remind you, took place when the tariff was 
still published in the form of a boob, with an index to the 
very numerous articles contained therein ; when the arrange¬ 
ments of Providence for the supply of food were improved by 
an ingenious sliding scale; when we attempted to repress the 
industry of neighbouring countries by an export duty on coal 
and certain other materials; and promoted our own manufac¬ 
tures by a general ad valorem impoi't duty on manufactures of 
cotton, woollen, linen, iron, etc., varying from £5 to £30 per 
£100. It was the discontent and agitation arising during 
those gloomy years which finally determined the country in 
favour of free trade, and it is an extraordinary coincidence 
that the very year which has witnessed the removal of the last 
trace of protection in the small corn duty, just repealed by 
Mr. Lowe, should have brought an agitation, however limited 
and contemptible, for a reversal of that great work. 


IX. 

For my part, when I consider how great are the 
causes which have lately concurred to derange our trade, I 
feel exceedingly thankful that we have so easily surmounted 
crises like those of the cotton famine, and the collapse of 
1866. Our own transactions contain ample information to 
enable anyone to understand our present position, and the 
real causes of stagnation. I know no one who has ex- 
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pounded in so thorough and, as it seems to me, so sound a 
manner tile causes of commercial fluctuations as Mr. John Mills. 
His paper on Credit Cycles and the Origin of Commercial 
Panics shows in the clearest way that these recurrent periods 
of depression are not due to any artificial causes, nor can they 
be accounted for by the state and regulations of the currency ; 
they have recurred under a regime of inconvertible paper 
currency, a regime of free issues of convertible paper, and a 
regime of regulated issues upon a metallic basis. I may add 
that in other countries similar panics have occurred where 
there was a purely metallic currency, and bank notes were 
unknown. They have also recurred, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, under every form of tariff which has existed in this 
country during the present century, or even longer. Mr. Mills 
has proved that such fluctuations have a deeper cause which 
we can only describe as the mental disposition of the trading 
classes. As a fact, there is every ten years or thereabouts an 
excitement of hope and confidence leading to a profusion of 
speculative schemes, the incurring of a great mass of liabilities, 
the investment of a great amount of floating capital, and an 
intense temporary activity of trade. As we know too well, 
there follows inevitably a corresponding reaction, and we are 
now in the third year of what Mr. Mills has so well called the 
Post Panic Period. I trust that he will before long favour us 
with a continuation of his admirable paper, pointing out how 
completely the course of events is justifying his remarks. 

There are at present signs of the dawn of commercial activity. 
The first slight blush of returning day is beginning to show it¬ 
self. The promoters of companies are beginning again to put 
forth their proposals in an extremely diffident and deprecatory 
manner. As there are no unfortunate reminiscences attaching 
to deep sea cables, they are selected to lead off with, and I 
do not doubt that before two or three years are over we shall 
again have occasion to fear the excessive confidence and the 
occasional want of integrity of projectors. It is a very signifi¬ 
cant fact that the iron trade, after several years of depression, 
is now beginning to be aptive. If masters and men in that 
trade would only lot it take its natural course there would 
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soon be nothing to complain of; and it will be truly un¬ 
fortunate if a premature advance of wages and prices—for 
such is thought by many to be the recent decision of the trade 
in South Staffordshire—should drive their better fortune from 
them. Prosperity is probably only a question of a short time, 
and the close connection which exists between the demand for 
iron and the amount of fixed investment about to be made, 
seems to render the price of iron the best commercial weather- 
glass. 

What there may be in the trade of this district which is 
not adequately explained by the recent collapse may surely be 
due to the lingering effects of the cotton famine. This society 
has furnished the public, in Mr. E. Helm's Eeview of the 
Cotton Trade, during the years 1862-68, with probably the 
best arranged facts concerning the position of the cotton and 
some related branches of manufacture. His tables form quite 
a small hand-book of the subject, and no one can doubt that 
the disproportion which he proves between the manufacturing 
power and the supply of cotton is quite adequate to explain 
the state of things. And we must remember that the genei'al 
depression of trade profits and employment unfortunately co¬ 
operates with the high price of the material at present to 
restrict the home and foreign demand for cotton goods. 
The cotton manufacture has thus been beset with every pos¬ 
sible disadvantage, and it is absurd indeed to turn round and 
throw the whole blame upon that freedom of foreign commerce 
by which alone we can obtain a pound of cotton-wool. 

One word upon reciprocity treaties. Those who harp upon 
this idea, because they have no other to offer, overlook the 
fact that every act of commerce is a treaty of recipi’ocity. We 
cannot import without we export to an equal value, and we 
cannot export without we import. When we broke down the 
barriers around our own shores we could not stimulate an 
inward without also stimulating an outward current. The 
current would doubtless be stronger were the barriers around 
other shores removed; but were it our habit to wait until 
other nations are ready to accompany our steps of progress, 
we should still be where we stood in 1819. 
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ill. 

I am glad to see that ones result of tlxe present depression 
of trade has been to ditooc t attention to the enormous amount 
of pauperism existingia*this, country. The recent increase of 
the last few years indesefl is fully accounted for by the 
temporary state of iudiisitoj*, and a few years of prosperity 
will doubtless restore things, to what they were. But is there 
any time in the present ocentury when we could look at the 
undoubted returns of ocur poor-law relief and say that they 
were not a matter of regpel and anxiety? Can we say that 
wo are in a sound social strata when all our triumphs in science, 
in mechanical invention, tin manufactures, and in trade leave 
us still with one million of: the people in the state of hopeless 
misery and dependence- 

It is true that the pTOSjenft generation is not responsible for 
the creation of so mack wretchedness. Pauperism is the 
general resultant of al the bs&d and all the omitted legislation 
of the last five hundred yoaua. We have enough to answer for 
without reproaching oui’selbes with the deficiencies of our fore¬ 
fathers. Our reproach umst bo that, enjoying a greater 
amount of wealth, and fritter opportunities than ever before 
fell to the lot of any m fcio n, we have not done more to correct 
the results of former nofhcaots. But I apprehend that what we 
want is not so much desi re to accomplish the work as unanimity 
concerning tho mode bo to adopted. As pauperism is the 
general resultant of all that is wrong in our social arrange¬ 
ments it cannot be destroyed by any single measure; it can 
only be reduced by such oacertions as raise the intelligence and 
provident habits of the pesqple. Material well-being has com¬ 
paratively little effect, fair, however high the wages of an 
artizan may be, they ra&j ‘to spent intemperately, and on the 
slightest reverse of fortune Iris family or himself may come to 
the workhouse. It is distress ing to find that a population such 
as that surrounding this d*ty, which, on the whole, perhaps, 
has as great a command of: g*ood food and all the comforts of 
life as any in tho word 3, luas nothing to fall back upon, no 
accumulated savings of cortu»equence, and that they are, there- 
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fore, ever ready upon the least breath of adversity to come 
upon the public funds. No people can be really well off unless 
to their material prosperity be joined habits of providence and 
foresight^ which will lead them to fortify themselves in the 
position they have once attained. 

General education is, doubtless, the measure which most 
nearly approaches to a panacea for our present evils. If I do not 
say much on this subject it is not because I do not feel much, 
but because I do not know so much of the details of the 
subject as would warrant me in speaking of it to many 
members who are already fully and practically acquainted with 
it. I will only suggest that, as this Society has, from its first 
establishment, taken a leading part in those inquiries and dis¬ 
cussions which have led to the present wholesome state of 
public opinion, it might now fitly give attention to the minutest 
details of the legislation required. Compulsory attendance at 
school we must have, and I wish some of our members would 
investigate the most efficient means of carrying out the future 
law. 

Another obvious mode of cutting off the springs of 
pauperism is to repress drunkenness. Here, again, we meet 
a question on which public opinion has pronounced itself in 
a general sort of manner, but where the details are still 
entirely in doubt. I was very glad that our member, the 
Rev. Mr. Steinthal, brought the subject of the licensing laws 
before us in a paper which left nothing to be desired as regards 
perfect acquaintance with the details of legislation and recent 
public discussion on the subject. But I am very sorry that I 
cannot accept his conclusion that the Permissive Bill of the 
United Kingdom Alliance is the best measure to repress 
intemperance. It aims at the more or less complete prohibi¬ 
tion of a traffic which cannot be entirely destroyed, and, as I 
for one think, ought not to be entirely destroyed. It does not 
aim, so far as I can see, at exactly the right object; and I 
cannot persuade myself that its object could be carried out in 
practice. No one can doubt that so powerful a society does 
great good by drawing attention to the evils which exist; but 
I wish that an equal support could be given to the exceedingly 
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sensible and practicable measures advocated by the Licenses 
Amendment League of this city. What we want, as it seems 
to me, is a carefully regulated and limited traffic, controlled by 
a well-enforced law, administered by a body of magistrates or 
other men who will ignore altogether the interests of the 
publicans, and look steadily to the infinitely greater object of 
the public good. 

Among minor measures for the decrease of pauperism I 
may mention those advocated by Mr. Barwick L. Baker, in a 
most valuable and practical paper read to the society last 
session. Vagrancy is one of the abuses certain to grow up 
under a poor-law unless it be administered with the utmost 
care; and I trust that the experience of Mr. Baker may meet 
with proper attention from the Poor-law Board. It is creditable 
to our society to draw forth practical information such as this 
paper contains. 

Another important effort is now being m&de in this city to 
decrease pauperism—I mean the placing out of pauper children 
in the families of respectable artisans—one of our members, 
Mr. Charles Herford, being foremost in the undertaking. It is 
well known that those children who are brought up in the 
workhouse almost invariably return there sooner or latex*, and 
thus form a strictly hereditary class of paupei*s. There can bo 
no more direct mode of cutting off a branch of the stream of 
pauperism than thus to ari’est it in the period of childhood. 
The scheme, so far as it is yet carried out, acts admirably, 
judging from what I have heard and seen of it, and I trust 
Mr. Herford will shortly give us the result of his experience in 
the matter. 


IV. 

I now wish to advert to a subject which has not, I think, 
received the attention it deserves. I refer to the tendency of 
medical charities and the poor-law medical service to noui*ish 
the spirit of pauperism. Considerable indignation has boon 
occasioned by the neglect of sick paupers which has occurred 
in some parishes, and there is a movement for a general and 
uniform improvement in the medical treatment of paupers. 
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Everyone must hold in the highest estimation men who, like 
the author of “ Social Duties/' devote the highest talents to a 
work of this kind ; and few who have read this work could 
have failed to acquiesce in the humane views put forth. Yet 
I think we must take care lest in yielding to the impulses of 
humanity we do more harm than good. I fear we may make 
the Union hospital so easy of access, and so attractive, that 
it may lead half-way to the Poor-house itself. Whenever I 
see the admirable infirmary built at Withington by our member 
Mr. Worthington, and described in our Transactions, this is 
the thought which suggests itself. But I feel bound to go 
further, and call in question the policy of the whole of our 
medical charities, including all free public infirmaries, dis¬ 
pensaries, hospitals, and a large part of the vast amount of 
private charity. What I mean is, that the whole of these 
charities nourish in the poorest classes a contented sense of 
dependence on the richer classes for those ordinary require¬ 
ments of life which they ought to be led to provide for them¬ 
selves. Medical assistance is probably the least objectionable 
of all the forms of charity, but it nevertheless may be 
objectionable. There is nothing more sure than that a cer¬ 
tain percentage of any population will be suffering at every 
moment from illness or disease. It is almost certain that 
every man, woman, and child will require some medical treat¬ 
ment, and no family is really in a solvent condition which is 
not prepared to meet the average expenditure for this purpose. 
Every hospital and free dispensary tends to relax the habits of 
providence, which ought to be most carefully cultivated, and 
which cannot be better urged than with regard to the con¬ 
tingency of sickness. The Times not long ago published 
some very remarkable and complete statistics, compiled by 
Mr. Hicks, showing that the annual revenue of the established 
charities of London alone amounted to more than two millions 
a year. I fear that not only is a large part of this wasted in 
the excessive costs of management, but that a further largo 
portion really goes to undermine the most valuable qualities 
of self-reliance, and so form a bribe towards the habits of 
mendicancy and pauperism. About forty years ago it be- 
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came apparent to the statesmen of that day that the Poor 
Laws, as then administered, were doing immense injury by 
allowing a distribution of public money in aid of wages, and 
encouraging every one to rely upon the public funds for sub¬ 
sistence. I fear we are in danger of falling into a similar 
mistake now by placing upon the ratepayers or upon charit¬ 
able persons the whole cost of the medical service of tho 
poorer classes. There is really no reason why such a state of 
things should exist, and many why it should not exist. At 
present the result of almost all charitable efforts is to make 
the poor look upon assistance as a right and natural thing 
in every contingency of life. If they merely want a littlo 
medicine there is a free dispensary; if they have a bad eye or 
ear, there are appropriate institutions; if anyone is in weak 
health he seeks a free order of admission to a Southport or a 
Buxton Hospital; and when the most natural possible crisis 
in a poor woman's life approaches, she looks forward to tho 
aid of St. Mary's Hospital. Now, I ask, why should tho 
poorer classes be thus encouraged and instructed to look to 
tho wealthier classes for aid in some of tho commonest require¬ 
ments of life ? If they wore absolutely unable to provide for 
tliomsolves the reason would bo a strong and intolligiblo one, 
but I do not believe that tho people aro really in such a hope¬ 
less state of poverty. On tho contrary, the wages of tho 
greater part of the working-classes, and in thoso districts 
almost the whole, are probably capable, if wisely expended, of 
meeting the ordinary evils and contingencies of life, and were 
providence in small matters the rule, the most unhositating 
aid might properly be given in the more unforeseen and 
severe accidents and cases of destitution. 

But there is littlo use in bowailing an evil unless somo 
mode of remedying it can bo found. There is not much diffi¬ 
culty in discovering the only remedy applicable to modical 
charities. No one can seriously think of abolishing thoso 
charities; but why should not the working-classes be required 
to contribute towards institutions mainly established for their 
benefit* Self-supporting dispensaries exist in many places 
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which afford all requisite aid to any person subscribing some 
such small amount as 1 d. or 2d. each per week. I have heard 
that some of the London hospitals have considered the idea of 
adopting this system, and refusing aid in all minor cases but 
to their own subscribers. It would not be necessary to render 
the hospitals self-supporting. Endowments and public contri¬ 
butions would usually enable every hospital or dispensary to 
give back in medical aid several times the value of what is 
given in small contributions. The object would be not so 
much to raise money as to avoid undermining the prudent 
habits of the people. Non-contributors might still be relieved, 
but only on the payment of a fine; and, of course, cases of 
severe accident, illness, or destitution would still be relieved 
gratuitously as at present. 

We cannot be supposed yet to have reached a point at 
which the public or private charity of one class towards 
another can be dispensed with, but I do think wo ought to 
look towards such a state of things. True progress will tend 
to render every class self-reliant and independent. Self-help 
is the truest kind of help, and you confer the greatest benefit 
upon a person or a class of persons when you enable and 
induce them to do without your aid for the future. Money 
spent in the education of the young has this beneficent effect. 
Money spent in most other modes of charity has generally the 
opposite effect. Hence, I venture to look upon £1 spent in 
the education of the young as worth £50 spent in most other 
charitable uses. 

I am hardly likely to overlook or underestimate the mis¬ 
takes committed by Trades Unions, but can* we deny that they 
embody the true spirit of self-help? So far as their funds 
are spent upon the relief of sickness, the support of those who 
are bond fide out of employment, or crippled by accident, they 
represent the truest form of providence, and they are already 
one of the bulwarks against the flood of pauperism. I do not 
despair of the time when these societies will understand the 
harmful and hopeless nature of their struggle against capital, 
and when that day comes, and working-men devote themselves 
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to the accumulation of capital and the employment of it for 
their own benefit, a new and more hopeful order of things will 
not be far distant. 

Having ventured to speak against the abuse of medical 
charities, I think I need not spare my remarks upon an in¬ 
numerable multitude of other charities which have nothing 
to recommend them. I allude to the small doles of money 
and bread, coals and blankets, and other articles, which, in 
almost every parish in England, are given out chiefly through 
the hands of the clergy at intervals, according to the bene¬ 
volent but mistaken intentions of testators. In Manchester I 
have seen the Cathedral entirely filled by an indiscriminate 
crowd of poor persons, each summoned to receive a blanket or 
coverlet. Every one, of course, must know that a certain 
amount of physical comfort may thus be caused; but what is 
this to the demoralising effect of such casual charity upon the 
energy and prudent habits of the recipients ? I do not hesitate 
to say that such charities are an unmitigated nuisance , and 
that the money is not merely thrown away but used to do 
harm. It would accordingly be a most salutary measure to 
divert a considerable part of these misused funds to the pro¬ 
motion of education. Such funds a*re really public and not 
private funds, and when the State recognises in the Poor Law 
an indefeasible right of every person to maintenance under 
certain most necessary conditions, and spends a huge annual 
sum of money in consequence, it has a perfect right and duty 
to inquire into the application of other public funds which 
really go to swell the crowd of paupers. 

The British Poor Law of 1882 is ono of the wisest measures 
ever concerted by any government, and we of this generation 
hardly appreciate what it has saved us from. But I much 
fear lest any mistaken feelings of humanity should lead us to 
relax the rigour of its application, and to allow it in ono way 
or other to be circumvented and counteracted. Should this 
be so, then, I say that British paupoi’isra is simply a hopeless 
and permanont, and probably an increasing reproach to the 
civilisation of this country. Doubtless the state of things is 
somewhat better than it was before 1832 ; but, considering the 
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nature of the reforms since effected, the amount of the wealth 
acquired, and the general amelioration in the other ranks of 
society, I venture to say that the improvement in the numbers 
and prospects of the poorest class who are or may become 
paupers, is really inconsiderable. And I shudder to think 
what might be the effect of any serious impediment to our 
future progress, such as a long-continued war, the competition 
of other nations, or a comparative failure of our own material 
resources. 


Q 
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The field of knowledge which we cultivate in this Section is 
so wide, that it would be impossible, in any introductoiy 
remarks, to notice more than a few of the important questions 
which claim our attention at tho present time. 

The name Statistics, in its true meaning, denotes all know¬ 
ledge relating to tho condition of the State or people. I am 
sony to observe, indeed, that many persons now use the word 
statistical as if it wex’e synonymous with numencal; but it is 
a mero accident of tho information with which we deal, that 
it is often expressed in a numerical or tabular form. As other 
sciences progress, they become more a matter of quantity and 
number, and so does our science; but wo must not suppose 
that the occurrence of numerical statements is the mark of 
statistical information. 

In order, however, that any subject can bo fitly discussed 
by a Section of this Association, it should be capable of 
scientific treatment. Wo must not only have facts, numerical 

* Printed in the “ Journal of tho Statistical Society,” September, 1870 . 
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or otherwise, but those facts must be analysed, arranged, and 
explained by inductive or deductive processes, as nearly as 
possible identical with those which have led to undoubted 
success in other branches of science. I have always felt great 
gratification that the founders of this Association did not in 
any narrow spirit restrict its inquiries and discussions to the 
domain of physical science. The existence of this Section is 
a standing recognition of the truth that the condition of the 
people is governed by definite laws, however complicated and 
difficult of discovery they may be. It is no valid reproach 
against us that we cannot measure, and explain, and predict 
with the accuracy of a chemist or an astronomer. Difficult 
as may be the problems presented to the experimentalist in 
his investigation of Material Nature, they are easy compared 
with the problems of Human Nature, of which we must 
attempt the solution. I allow that our knowledge of the 
causes in action is seldom sure and accurate, so as to present 
the appearance of true science. 

There is no one who occupies a less enviable position than 
the Political Economist. Cultivating the frontier regions 
between certain knowledge and conjecture, his efforts and 
advice are scorned and rejected on all hands. If he arrives at 
a sure law of human nature, and points out the evils which 
arise from its neglect, he is fallen upon by the large classes 
of people who think their own common-sense sufficient; he is 
charged with being too abstract in his speculations ; with 
overlooking the windings of the human heart; with under¬ 
valuing the affections. However humane his motives, he is 
lucky if he escape being set down on all sides as a heartless 
misanthrope. Such was actually the fate of one of the most 
humane and excellent of men, the late Mr. Malthus. On the 
other hand, it is only the enlightened and wide-minded 
scientific men who treat the political economist with any 
cordiality. I much fear that, as physical philosophers become 
more and more successful, they tend to become like other 
conquerors, arrogant and selfish; they forget the absurd 
theories, the incredible errors, the long-enduring debates out 
of which their own knowledge has emerged, and look with 
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scorn upon our economic science, our statistics, or our still 
more vague body of knowledge called social science, because 
we are still struggling to overcome difficulties far greater than 
ever they encountered. But, again, I regard the existence of 
this Section as a satisfactory recognition of the absolute 
necessity of doing our best to cultivate economic subjects in a 
scientific spirit. 

The great and everlasting benefits which physical science 
has conferred upon the human race are on every side acknow¬ 
ledged ; yet they are only the smaller half of what is wanted. 
It daily becomes more apparent that the highest successes in 
the scientific arts and manufactures are compatible with deep 
and almost hopeless poverty in the mass of the people. We 
subdue material nature; we spin and weave, and melt and 
forge with a minimum of labour and a maximum of result; 
but of what advantage is all this while human nature remains 
unsubdued, and a large part of the population are too ignorant, 
careless, improvident, or vicious to appreciate or accumulate 
the wealth which science brings. Chemistry cannot analyse 
the heart; it cannot show us how to temper the passions or 
mould the habits. The social sciences are tho necessary com¬ 
plement to the physical sciences, for by thoir aid alone can 
the main body of the population be rendered honest, temperate, 
provident, and intelligent. 

In this kingdom during the last thirty or forty years we 
have tried a mighty experiment, and to a great extent we have 
failed. The growth of the arts and manufactures, and the 
establishment of free trade have opened the widest means of 
employment and brought an accession of wealth previously 
unknown; the frequent remission of taxes has left the working 
classes in fuller enjoyment of their wages; tho poor laws have 
been reformed and administered with care, and the emigration 
of millions might well have been expected to leave room for 
those that remain. Nevertheless within the last few years we 
have seen pauperism almost as prevalent as ever, and the 
slightest relapse of trade throws whole towns and classes of 
people into a state of destitution little short of famine. Such 
a melancholy fact is not to be charged to the political econo- 
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mist; it is rather a verification of his unheeded warnings; it is 
precisely what Malthus would have predicted of a population 
which, while supplied with easily earned wealth, is deprived of 
education and bribed by the mistaken benevolence of the 
richer classes into a neglect of the future. What can we 
expect while many still believe the proverb, that “ Where God 
sends mouths, He sends food,” and while a great many more 
still act upon it ? 

I am glad to say that, in spite of all opponents, we have an 
Education Act. Three centuries ago the State recognised the 
principle that no person should be allowed to perish for want 
of bread; for three centuries the State has allowed the people 
to perish for want of mind and knowledge. Let us hope much 
from this tardy recognition of the greatest social need, but let 
us not withdraw our attention from any other causes of evil 
which still exist in full force. I wish especially to point out 
that the wise precautions of the present poor law are to a 
great extent counteracted by the mistaken humanity of 
charitable people. Could we sum up the amount of aid which 
is, in one way or other, extended by the upper to the lower 
classes, it would be almost of incredible amount, and would 
probably far exceed the cost of poor law relief. But I am 
sorry to believe that however great the good thus done, the 
evil results are probably greater. Nothing so surely as indis¬ 
criminate charity tends to create and perpetuate a class living 
in hopeless poverty. It is well known that those towns where 
charitable institutions and charitable people most abound, are 
precisely those where the helpless poor are most numerous. It 
is even shown by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in a recent pamphlet, 
that the casual paupers have their London season and their 
country season, following the movements of those on whom 
they feed. Mr. Goschen and the poor law authorities have of 
late begun to perceive that all their care in the administration 
of relief is frustrated by the over-abundant charity of private 
persons, or religious societies. The same family often joins 
parish relief to the contributions of one or more lady visitors 
and missionaiies. Not only improvidence but gross fraud is 
thus promoted, and cases are known to occur where visitors of 
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the poor are duped into assisting those who are secretly in 
possession of sufficient means of livelihood. 

Far worse, however, than private charity are the innumer¬ 
able small charities established by the bequest of mistaken 
testators. Almost every parish church has its tables of bene¬ 
factions holding up to everlasting gratitude those who have 
left a small patch of land, or an annual sum of money, to be 
devoted to pauperising the population of the parish throughout 
all time. Blankets, coals, loaves, or money are doled out once 
or twice a year, usually by the vicar and churchwardens. More 
or less these parish charities act as a decoy to keep the most 
helpless part of the population nominally within the fold of 
the Church. The Dissenters, where they are strong enough, 
retaliate by competing for tho possession of the poor by their own 
missions, and thus the reproach of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that it fostered mendicancy, holds far too true of our present 
sects. With private charity no law can interfere, and we can 
do nothing but appeal to the discretion of individuals. With 
testamentary charities it is otherwise. 

We are far yet from the time when so beneficial a measure 
will bo possible, but I trust that we are rapidly approaching 
tho time when the whole of these pernicious charities will be 
swept away. We havo in this country earned l-ospect to the 
wishes of past generations to an extent simply irrational. The 
laws of property are a purely human institution, and are just 
so far defensible as they conduce to the good of society. Yet 
wo maintain them to tho extent of wasting and misusing no 
inconsiderable fraction of tho land and wealth of the country. 
It would be well worthy, I think, of Mr. Goschen’s attention, 
whether all small parish charities might not be transferred to 
the care of the guardians of the poor, so as to be brought 
under tho supervision of the Poor Law Board, and distributed 
in accordance with sound principle. I should refuse to see in all 
such public endowments any rights of privato property, and 
the State which undertakes tho ultimate support of the poor, is 
bound to prevent its own efforts to reduce pauperism from 
being frustrated, as they are at present. 

And while speaking of charities, it is impossible to 
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avoid noticing tlie influence of medical charities. No one 
could for a moment propose to abolish hospitals and numerous 
institutions which are absolutely necessary for the relief of 
accidental suffering. But there is a great difference between 
severe accidental disease or injury and the ordinary illnesses 
which almost everyone will suffer from at various periods of 
his life. No working man is solvent unless he lay by so much of 
his wages as will meet the average amount of sickness falling 
to the lot of the man or his family. If it be not easy to 
determine this amount, there are, or may be, sick clubs which 
will average the inequalities of life. In so far as trades unions 
favour the formation of such clubs, they manifest that spirit 
of self-reliance which is the true remedy of pauperism. 

But the wealthy classes are, with the best motives, doing 
all they canto counteract the healthy tendencies of the artisans. 
They are continually increasing the number and resources of 
the hospitals, which compete with each other in offering the 
freest possible medical aid to all who come. The claims of 
each hospital for public support are measured by the number 
of patients it has attracted, so that, without some general 
arrangement, a more sound system is impossible. Hospitals 
need not be self-supporting, and in cases of really severe and 
unforeseen suffering, they may give the most lavish aid ; but I 
conceive that they should not relieve slight and ordinary 
disease without a contribution from those benefited. As 
children are expected to bring their school pence, though it 
be insufficient to support the school, and as Government has 
wisely refused to sanction the general establishment of free 
schools, so I think that every medical institution should 
receive small [periodical contributions from the persons 
benefited. Arrangements of the kind are far from uncommon, 
and there are many self-supporting dispensaries, but the com¬ 
petition of free medical charities has, to a great extent, broken 
them down. 

The importance of the subject with which I am dealing 
can only be estimated by those who have studied the statistics 
of London charities, prepared by Mr. Hicks, and published in 
The Times of 11th February, 1869, It is much to be desired 
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that Mr. Hicks, or some other statistician, would extend a 
like inquiry to all parts of the United Kingdom, and give us 
some notion of the amount of money expended in the free 
relief of the poor. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the poor law- 
medical service. Admirable efforts are being made to improve 
the quality of the medical aid which all persons sufficiently 
poor can demand, and some unions have already erected 
hospitals almost perfect in their comfort and salubrity. It 
will be conceded by everyone, that those sick persons whose 
charge is undertaken by the public ought to be treated with 
care and humanity. Where medical aid is given at all, it 
ought to be good and sufficient. But the subject seems to me 
to be surrounded with difficulties, out of which I cannot find 
my way. The better we make the poor law medical service, 
the more we shall extend and deepen the conviction, already 
too prevalent, that the poor may make merry with their wages 
when well and strong, because other people will take care of 
them when sick and old. We thus tend to increase and per¬ 
petuate that want of self-reliance and providence which is the 
crowning defect of the poorer classes. In this and many other 
cases it seems as necessary as ever that our humane impulses 
should be guided by a stern regard to the real results of our 
actions. 

I now turn to a subject which must come prominently 
before our Section: I mean the future financial policy of the 
kingdom. We are now at a most peculiar and happy epoch 
in our financial history. For thirty years or more a reform of 
the tariff has been in progress ,* and it is only a year since the 
last relic of tho protective system was removed by Mr. Lowe's 
repeal of the small corn duty. One great scheme is thus 
worked out and completed. Henceforth, if duties are remitted 
it must be on a wholly different ground—as simple remission 
of revenue, not as the removal of protective duties which 
benefit some to tho injury of others. It might well bo thought 
difficult to overlook tho difference between a tax for revenue 
purposes and one for protective purposes ; and yet there are 
not a few who seem not to see the difference. We are still 
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told that there is no such thing as free trade, and that we 
shall not have it until all custom-houses are swept away. This 
doctrine rests, however, upon a new interpretation of the ex¬ 
pression " free trade,” which is quietly substituted for the old 
meaning. Cobden, however much he might be in favour of 
direct taxation, took care to define exactly what he meant by 
free trade. He said : 

"What is free trade ? Not the pulling down of all custom¬ 
houses, as some of our opponents try to persuade the agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Our children, or their offspring, may be 
wise enough to dispense with custom-house duties; they may 
think it prudent and economical to raise revenue by direct 
taxation; we do not propose to do that. 

"By free trade we mean the abolition of all protective 
duties. 

€{ We do not want to touch duties simply for revenue, but 
we want to prevent certain parties from having a revenue 
which is to benefit themselves, but advantage none else; wo 
seek the improvement of Her Majesty's revenue.” 

Let us, then, candidly acknowledge that in Cobden's sense 
free trade is actually achieved. Anyone the least acquainted 
with our revenue system, knows with what skill our tariff has 
been adjusted by Peel, Gladstone, and Lowe, so that the 
articles taxed should be of entirely foreign production, or else 
the customs duty should be exactly balanced by an excise 
duty. We have now a very large revenue of about forty 
millions, raised by customs or excise duty on a small number 
of articles, with the least possible interference with the trade 
of the country. A very large part, too, is raised upon spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, the consumption of which we desire, on other 
grounds, to reduce rather than encourage. 

For the future, then, the remission of customs duties will 
be grounded on other motives than it has often been in the 
past, and it becomes an open question whether there are not 
other branches of revenue far more deserving attention. It 
must not be supposed that foreign trade is to bo encouraged 
before everything else. The internal trade and industry of 
the country are at least equally deserving of attention, and it 
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may be that there are stamp duties, license duties, rates, or 
other taxes which, in proportion to the revenue they return, 
do far more injury than any customs duties now remaining. 
It is impossible, for instance, to defend the heavy stamp duty 
paid by the articled clerks of attorneys on their admission; 
and, if I went into detail, it would be easy to point out 
scores of cases where the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is needed. 

I may point to local taxation especially as a subject re¬ 
quiring attention even more than any branch' of the general 
revenue. Until within tho last few years the importance of 
the local rates was to a great extent overlooked, because 
there were no adequate accounts of their amount. The returns 
recently obtained by the Government are even now far from 
complete; but it becomes apparent that at least one-fourth 
part of the whole revenuo of the kingdom is raised by these 
neglected rates and tolls. Their amount is more than equal to 
the whole of the customs duties, upon the reform of which we 
have been engaged for thirty years. Nevertheless we continue 
to allow those rates to bo levied substantially according to an 
Act passed in tho reign of Queen Elizabeth. Tho recent 
partial inquiry by a select committee has chiefly served to 
prove tho extent and difficulty of the reform which is needed. 
Whole classes of property which were unrated three centuries 
ago aro unrated now; and it will be a matter of groat difficulty 
to redress in an equitable manner inequalities which have been 
so long tolerated. The subject is of the more importance 
because there is sure to be a continuous increase of local 
taxation. We may hope for a reduction of the general 
expenditure, and wo shall expect rather to reduce than raise 
the weight of duties; but all tho more immediate needs of 
society, boards of health, medical officers, public schools, re¬ 
formatories, free libraries, highway boards, main drainage 
schemes, water supplies, purification of rivers, improved police, 
better poor law medical service—those, and a score of other 
costly reforms, must be supported mainly out of the local 
rates. Before the difficulties of tho subject become even 
greater than they now are, I think that the principles and 
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machinery of local taxation should receive thorough con- 
sideration. At present the complexity of the laws relating to 
poor rates is something quite appalling, and it is the herculean 
nature of the reform required which perhaps disinclines 
financial reformers from attacking it. Several most able 
members of the Statistical Society have, however, treated the 
subject, especially Mr. Frederick Purdy, Professor J. E. T. 
Eogers, and Mr. Dudley Baxter. 

I am glad to be able to draw the attention of the Section 
to the fact that the Statistical Society of London have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. William Tayler, one of the members, the sum 
of fifty guineas, to be awarded by the society to the author of 
the best essay on the Local Taxation of the United Kingdom. 

We have considerable opposition raised to customs and 
excise duties because they are indirect taxes; but the fact is, 
that direct taxation is practically impossible. Careful exami¬ 
nation shows that it is difficult to draw any clear distinction 
between taxes in this respect. There are few or no direct 
taxes borne only by those who pay them. The incidenco of 
the local rates, for instance, is an undecided question; but I 
do not doubt that they fall to a considerable extent indirectly. 
The incidence of the stamp duties is almost wholly indirect, 
but defies investigation. The income tax, no doubt, approaches 
closely to the character of a direct tax; but it has the in¬ 
superable inconvenience of being paid by the honest people 
and escaped by the rogues. I am inclined to look upon 
schemes of universal direct taxation as affording much scope 
for interesting speculation, but as being, in practice, simply 
impossible. 

I have another point to urge. Is not the time come when 
the remission of taxes, whether of one kind or another, may 
properly cease to be a main object ? The surplus vovenuo of 
future years will, doubtless, be more than sufficient to enable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reform or abolish those 
small branches of internal revenue which occasion far more 
inconvenience and injury than they are worth. There will 
still, should war be happily avoided, remain a considerable 
surplus, and the question presses upon us, Shall this revenue 
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be relinquished, or shall it be applied to the reduction of the 
national debt ? 

In considering this subject I may first point out that there 
probably exists no grievous pressure of taxation, and no con¬ 
siderable inequality as regards the several classes of the people. 
We are now able to estimate, with some approach to accuracy, 
the actual proportion of income which is paid by persons of 
different incomes. The accounts now published by Govern¬ 
ment, and the labours of several eminent statisticians, especially 
Professor Leone Levi and Mr. Dudley Baxter, permit us to 
make this calculation. The most recent addition to our in¬ 
formation is contained in an elaborate paper read by Mr. 
Baxter before the Statistical Society in January, 1869, and 
since published in the form of a volume. Mr. Baxter has, 
with great industry and skill, collected a mass of information 
concerning the habits of persons in different classes of society, 
which he combines with the published accounts of the revenue, 
and with the statistics of income previously estimated by 
himself and Mr. Leone Levi. Both ho and Professor Levi 
come to the conclusion that the working-classes, so long as 
they make a temperate use of spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
pay a distinctly less proportion of their income to the State, 
and even intemperance does not make their contribution 
proportionally greater than those of more wealthy persons. 

It happens that, before I was aware of Mr. Baxter’s elabo¬ 
rate inquiries, I undertook a similar inquiry on a much more 
limited scale, by investigating the taxes paid by average 
families spending £40, £85, and £500 a year. My conclusions, 
as might be expected, were not exactly coincident with those 
either of Mr. Baxter or Professor Levi, yet there was no 
great discrepancy. I conceive that families of the classes 
mentioned, consuming moderate quantities of tobacco and 
spirituous liquors, all pay about ten per cent, of their income 
in general or local taxation, allowance boing made for the 
rocent reduction of tho sugar duty and tho repeal o£ the com 
duty.* But thoro is this distinction to bo noticod, that the 


* See Appendix A, p. 212 . 
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taxation of the middle classes is mostly unavoidable, whereas at 
least half the taxation of the poorer classes depends upon the 
amount of tobacco and spirituous liquors which they consume. 
Families of artisans or labourers, abstaining from the use of these 
stimulants, are taxed very lightly, probably not paying more 
than 4 or 5 per cent, of their income. Now, while many men 
are total abstainers, and many are intemperate, I think we 
cannot regard the taxes upon stimulants as we do other taxes. 
The payment of the tax is voluntary, and is, I believe, paid 
without reluctance. The more we thus investigate the present 
incidence of taxation, the more it seems inexpedient to pro¬ 
ceed further in the reduction of the customs and excise duties. 
The result would be to leave by far the larger mass of the 
people almost free from anything but local taxes, and to throw 
the whole cost of Government upon the wealthier classes, and 
especially those who have tangible property. 

But I venture to raise another question: I doubt whether 
the remission of taxation does as much good at the present 
day as it would at a future time. There are comparatively 
few signs that the wages of the working-classes, even when 
sufficient, are saved and applied really to advance the con¬ 
dition of the recipients. All is expended in a higher scale of 
living, so that little permanent benefit results ; and when 
bad trade comes again, there is as much distress as ever. It 
is only with the increase of education and temperance that the 
increase of wages will prove a solid advantage. Thus, when 
the really hurtful taxes are removed, it by no means follows 
that the further remission of taxes leads to the profitable 
expenditure of income. The money may be spent in a way 
far more profitable to the whole nation than it will be spent 
by those whose taxes are remitted. 

b I am on this and many other accounts, that the pro¬ 
priety of reducing the national debt is beginning to be very 
generally recognised. The question was ably raised by Mr. 
Lambert during the recent session, and both in the House of 
Commons and in the newspaper press, many strong opinions 
were expressed in favour of reduction. In fact, there was 
almost a general feeling that Mr. Lowe's small measure of 
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reduction was altogether inconsiderable compared with our 
opportunities and the greatness of the task before us. During 
every interval of peace we ought to clear off the charges 
incurred during the previous war., otherwise we commit the 
serious error of charging to capital that which should be 
borne by income. If a railway company needs periodically 
to renew its works, and charges all the cost to capital, it must 
eventually become insolvent; so if at intervals we require to 
maintain the safety and independence of this country or its 
possessions by war, and do it all by borrowed money, we throw 
the whole cost of our advantage upon posterity. If, indeed, 
one great war could free us from all future danger, we might 
capitaliso the cost and leave it as a perpetual mortgage upon 
the property of the country; but if tlio effect of any war 
wears out, and we are liable to bo involved in new wars at in¬ 
tervals, then we cannot fairly or safely go on adding perpetually 
to the mortgage upon the national property. Tho wars at the 
commencement of this century have secured for us fifty years 
or more of nearly unbroken peace, and yet at the end of this 
period of ever-advancing wealth, tho great debt stands almost 
at tho same figure as at the commencement. Wo enjoy tho 
peace and leave our descendants to pay its cost. 

If it be said that this country is now far wealthier and 
more able to endure the annual charge of tho debt than over 
before, I would point out that tho expense of war is also 
greatly increased. If we consider tho cost of tho Abyssinian 
expedition, or the vast debts which other nations liavo lately 
or are now incurring, it is evident that wo may have in a great 
war to incur hundreds of millions of debt, or else relinquish 
our prominent position. Let us hope that such calamities will 
be spared to us; but lot us not suppose that wo may avoid 
them by being negligent and unprepared. It is not many 
months since Mr. Lowe declared that wo must maintain our 
system of taxation substantially as it is, in order to supply 
revenue adequate to possible emergencios. Tho wisdom of 
his view is already apparont ,• but I hold that ho should havo 
gone further, and strengthened our hands by a measure for 
the reduction of the debt worthy of his boldness and tho 
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surplus at his command. But the fact is that little can be 
done in such a matter by any minister unless he be supported 
by a strong public opinion. 

The remarks which I most wished to make are now com¬ 
pleted, and there only remain one or two minor topics to 
which I will more briefly allude. 

The excessive mortality in great towns seems to demand 
more close attention than it has received. For many years 
Liverpool stood at or near the top of the list as regards 
mortality, but by strenuous efforts it has been rendered more 
healthy. Manchester, on the other hand, although often con¬ 
sidered the best paved, best watered, and in some other 
respects the best managed town in the country, has lately 
taken a very high or even the highest place as regards 
mortality. In Salford, too, the death-rate has steadily grown 
in recent years. It would seem as if we were entirely at fault, 
and that all our officers of health, sanitary commissioners, and 
the improvements of science and civilisation, cannot prevent 
nearly twice as many people from dying as would die in a 
healthy and natural state of things. . 

Within the last few months attention has been drawn to 
this subject by a prolonged discussion in The Manchester 
Guardian . It was occasioned by Mr. Baxendell, who brought 
before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
certain statistics tending to show that the mortality of 
Manchester was not due to any peculiar excess in the rate of 
infantile mortality. It was an old opinion that in a manufac¬ 
turing town like Manchester the children are neglected, while 
their mothers are employed at the mills; but Mr. Baxendell 
showed that the deaths of infants under fivo years actually 
bear a less proportion to the whole number of deaths than in 
any other of the large towns. This conclusion was somewhat 
severely criticised by the Medical Officer of Health for Salford, 
and by Dr. Bansome and Mr. Boyston, of the Manchester 
Sanitary Association. The latter gentlemen pointed out that 
the true mode of computation is to compare the deaths of 
infants with the number of infants living, and the deaths of 
adults with the number of adults. But even when calculations 
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are made in this manner it still turns out that the adult 
mortality of Manchester is as excessive as the infantile 
mortality. Manchester mothers are thus exonerated from the 
charge of neglect, hut at the same time a most important and 
mysterious problem is left wholly unsolved. 

Our perplexity must be increased when we consider that 
Liverpool and Manchester, though both very unhealthy towns 
are quite contrasted as regards situation and the kinds of em¬ 
ployment they present. If we compare Liverpool with other 
seaports, such as Bristol, Hull, and London, it is found to 
exceed them all considerably in mortality. Bolton, Bury, Pres¬ 
ton, Stockport and other towns have more women employed 
than Manchester, comparatively speaking, yet they are more 
healthy. The size of the town, again, is not the chief cause, 
for London, though many times more populous than any other 
town, is decidedly healthy. The sites of the towns do not give 
any better solution of the difficulty, London having probably 
as unhealthy a site as any of the other large towns. 

I am surprised that more attention has not been drawn to 
the probable influence of a poor Irish population in raising the 
death-rate. It occurred to me that the great towns which are 
most unhealthy agree in containing a large proportion of Irish, 
and agree in nothing else which I can discover. To test this 
notion I have calculated, from the census returns of 18G1, the 
ratio of the Irish-born adult population in all the larger towns 
of Great Britain.* It then becomes apparent at once that the 
unhealthy towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Glasgow, 
Dundee, etc. are all distinguished by possessing a largo 
population of Irish, whereas the healthy towns of London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, Aberdeen, etc,, have less than 

per cent, of adult Irish residents. Sheffield is the only 
remarkable exception to this induction. It might scorn 
that, in order to confirm this conclusion, I should show 
the death-rate in Dublin tn be very high. On, turning to the 
accounts of the Irish Registrar-General, wo find the Dublin 
rate to be low; but then we find that the Dublin birth-rate is 


* See Appendix B, p. 213 , 
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even lower in proportion. In fact the registry system in 
Ireland gives results so much lower in every respect than those 
of Great Britain, that we must either conclude the state of 
population to b*e utterly different there from what it is here, or 
we must suppose the registration to he very incomplete. If after 
further investigation this suggestion should be found to ex¬ 
plain the high and mysterious mortality of many towns, it 
will, I think, relieve us from some perplexity, give us more 
confidence in sanitary measures, and point out exactly where 
most attention is needed. 

The next two or three years will be a time of great interest 
to statisticians on account of the approaching census of 1871. 
We shall soon possess data which will assist us in many in¬ 
vestigations, and enable us surely to estimate many of the 
changes in progress. 

There is only one suggestion concerning the census which 
it occurs to me to make, namely, that it ought to be taken in 
as nearly as possible a uniform manner in all the three parts 
of the United Kingdom. It need hardly be pointed out that 
the value of statistics almost entirely depends upon the ac¬ 
curacy and facility with which comparisons can be made 
between different groups of facts, and a very slight variation 
in the mode of making the enumerations of the census or 
tabulating the results, will lead to error, or else render 
comparison impossible. 

Reasons, the force of which I cannot estimate, have led to 
the establishment of distinct registry offices in Edinburgh and 
Dublin. Not only are the ordinary reports concerning births, 
deaths, and marriages drawn up independently in the several 
offices for England, Scotland, and Ireland, but even the census 
is performed by the separate authorities in the three kingdoms. 
Consequently, we have really three censuses and three reports, 
and, at least in 1861, the tables were constructed to a great 
extent in different modes in these reports. Thus there is a 
total want of that unity and uniformity which, in a scientific 
point of view, is indispensable. If there is one thing more 
than another which demands perfect unity and centralisation, 
it is the work of the census and the Register Office; but if we 

r 
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cannot have one central office, let us hope that the several 
Registrar-Generals will co-operate so as to produce the nearest 
approach to uniformity in the census. The different territorial 
divisions and arrangements may require some modifications 
in the mode of enumeration, but except in this respect, there 
should he perfect identity. 

I should like to direct your attention for a moment to the 
very copious and excellent statistical publications with which 
we are now furnished by Government. Owing partly to the 
prejudice against blue books, and partly, probably, to the 
ineffective mode of publication, the public generally are not 
aware that for tho sum of oightponce any person can obtain 
the Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade, containing an 
admirable selection from the principal statistics of the country 
during the preceding fifteen years. For a few shillings, again, 
may be had tlio €t Miscellaneous Statistics 99 of the Board of 
Trade, furaishing a wonderful compilation of facts concerning 
three recent years, though I wish that this information could 
bo brought more nearly up to tho time of publication. 

By degrees a considerable amount of system has been 
introduced into our parliamentary papers. They have always 
been sufficiently copious—leather too copious in fact; but 
until the last twenty years they consisted mainly of dis¬ 
connected and accidental accounts, which were exceedingly 
troublesomo to statisticians, and often of no use whatever. It 
is from regular annual publications, carried on in a uniform 
manner, that wo derivo the most useful information, that which 
is capable of comparison and digestion. The annual reports 
which have for somo years been issued from various Govern¬ 
ment departments arc tho host source of statistics; and I may 
suggest that there arc several public departments, for instance, 
the Mint, which do not yot give any regular annual reports. 

I would especially point again to tho last Report of the 
Inland Revenue Department as a model of what we might desire 
from other departments. In addition to the usual annual 
report, it contains an abstract of the previous Reports for ten 
years back, and, what is still more valuable, complete tables of 
all inland duties from thoir first establishment, some of the 
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tables going back to the beginning of last century. We are 
thus provided with a complete history of the inland revenue. 
I cannot but believe that in many other departments there is 
much valuable information which might be furnished to the 
public in like manner at a very slight cost. 

Under other circumstances I should have had some¬ 
thing to say to you concerning international money. Just 
before the present unhappy war broke out, a Commission in 
Paris had reported in a manner greatly facilitating the adop¬ 
tion of an international money in the British Empire and in 
America; at the same time a conference was about to be held 
in Berlin, which would probably have resulted in some im¬ 
portant measures as regards Prussia. Everything, in short, 
was favourable to the early adoption of a common money. But 
it need hardly be said, that all hope of such a great reform 
must be deferred until peace is once again firmly established. 

Since this Association last met, the great experiment of 
transferring the telegraphs to Government control has been 
carried out. The result has been to some extent disappointing. 
The proprietors of the telegraphs, when negotiating with 
Government, discovered that their property was about twice as 
valuable as they had before considered it. The enormous 
profits which they made out of the sale, seem to me to throw 
immense difficulty in the way of any similar transfer in the 
future. It becomes, for instance, simply chimerical to suppose 
that the Government can purchase the railways, which are 
about two hundred and fifty times as valuable as the tele¬ 
graphs, and which, if purchased in the same way, would cost 
considerably more than the whole national debt. The working 
of the telegraphic department, again, confirms the anticipation 
that we must not expect from it any such results as followed 
the establishment of the penny post. Many people already 
look forward to the time when the uniform cost of a telegram 
will be 6d. } but I believe that they will be disappointed. They 
overlook the essential difference that a great number of letters 
may be conveyed almost as cheaply as one letter, whereas 
every telegram occupies the wires for a definite time, and 
requires to be delivered, generally speaking, by a special mes- 
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senger. Thus, if we are to have the rapid delivery without 
which telegrams seem to me nearly valueless, the property 
and staff, and, of course, the expenses of the department, 
must expand nearly proportionally to the business. A reduc¬ 
tion of the rate to 6c?., by bringing a great increase of work, 
would greatly augment the expenses of the department, and 
inflict a loss upon the nation. 


APPENDIX A. 

Estimate of the proportion of expenditure paid as taxes, 
general or local, by average families of man and wife, with 
one child over 10 years of age, and one child under 10 years. 
The families are supposed to expend respectively the total 
amounts of £40, £85, and £500, and to represent the classes of 
labourers, artisans, and middle-class persons. The family 
expending £500 a-year is supposed to maintain three servants. 



Family spending per Annum* 


£40. 

£85. 

£500. 

Taxes on necessaries — Tea, sugar, 

For Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

coffee, fruit. 

1*0 

1*1 

0*6 

Local taxes. 

2*5 

2*4 

1*9 

Income tax, house and legacy duty . 

— 


3*4 

Stimulants—Beer, spirits, wine, to¬ 




bacco . 

6-6 

4*1 

1*8 

Total per cent, of incomo . 

9*0 

7*6 

7-7 


In the above statement no allowance is made for many of 
the stamp, license, and minor customs duties, or the net 
revenue of the post office, so that six or seven millions of 
revenue remain unaccounted for. These duties fall mainly 
upon the wealthier classes, and if they could be apportioned, 
would probably raise the payments of the middle-class and 
artisans* families to 10 per cent., the labourer's payment re- 
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maining somewhat less than 10 per cent. No account is taken 
of intemperate consumption of spirituous liquors and tobacco. 
Many of the license duties are taken into account in calculating 
the effect of the customs duties, and an allowance of 20 per 
cent, is added to the duties on commodities to cover the interest 
charged by the dealers who advance the duties. 


APPENDIX B. 

ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE IRISH POPULATION 
AND THE RATE OP MORTALITY IN TOWNS. 


I have tested the suggestions made in the text in a variety 
of ways, and have, in almost every case, met with confirmatory 
evidence. 

In calculating the percentage of Irish population in any 
town, I have taken the numbers only of the population of 
twenty years of age and upwards, for the obvious reason that 
if an Irish family live for a few years in England, they may 
have children registered as English born, although they live 
under the same sanitary conditions as their Irish parents. 

The following statement compares the proportion of Irish 
population with the mortality in some of the principal towns: 



Proportion 
of Irish Population j 
Census of 1861. 

Rate of 

Mortality per 1,000, 
on the 

Average of 1861-60. 

Liverpool. 

84*9 

38*3 

Manchester 

20*6 

31*6 

Salford . 

12*7 

26*1 

Newcastle 

9*0 

| 27*4 

Bradford . 

8*6 

25*7 

Leeds 

7*5 

27*8 

Birmingham . 

7*3 

26*5 

London . 

5*7 

23*6 

Sheffield 

5*2 

28*5 
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The high mortality of Liverpool and Manchester is here in 
striking conformity with the large Irish population, and more 
recent returns of the Salford mortality would also exhibit 
conformity. Sheffield is the only serious exception. 

In another calculation, I took a list of the mortality of 
eighteen English towns in the year of the census of 1861. I 
separated the towns into three groups, according as the 
mortality was: 

1. At the rate of 28 or more per 1,000, 

2. Between the rates of 24 and 26. 

3. At the rate of 24 or less. 

The percentage of Irish population in the aggregate of each 
group, and the average mortality, were then found to be as 
follows: 



Percentage of 
Irish Population. 

Average 

Mortality. 

Towns of High Mortality: 

Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
' castle, Preston, and Bolton . 

21*9 

29*8 

Towns ofMedkm Mortality: 
Leicester, Ashton, Oldham, 
Blackburn, Sheffield, Leeds , 

7*0 

26*0 

Towns of Least Mortality: 

Bradford, Nottingham, Bir¬ 
mingham, Dudley, Stoke, 
Wolverhampton, Stourbridge 

5*6 

22*9 


With the above we may compare London, which has an 
Irish population of 5*7 per cent., and a mortality of 23*6, on 
the average of the years 1851-60. 

Observing in another list that Altrincham, Bakewell, and 
Warwick were districts of low mortality, the rate scarcely 
exceeding 20 in 1,000, 1 calculated the Irish percentage as 
follows: 

Per Gent. 

Altrincham.6'0 

Bakewell . . , . , ,2‘2 

Warwick ....... 2*0 
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Or, aggregating the three towns together, we find the Irish 
population to be on the whole 2*2 per cent., or less than half 
the average proportion of Irish throughout England and 
Wales, which is 4*52 per cent. 

These facts appeared to me to be almost of a conclusive 
character by themselves, but in extending the comparison to 
the Scotch towns, we meet with the strongest possible cor¬ 
roboration. The eight principal Scotch towns happen to fall 
apart into two very distinct groups, the particulars of which 
are shown in the following table: 



Proportion 
of Irish Population, 

Rate of 

Mortality per 1,000, 
on the 


Census of 1861. 

Average of 1855-63. 

Towns of Large Irish Population: 



Dundee .... 

23*8 

27*3 

Glasgow .... 

23*0 

29*8 

Greenock .... 

22‘0 

81*1 

Paisley .... 

18*1 

26*5 

Towns of SmalllrishBoxidation: 



Edinburgh 

7* 4 

24*7 

Leith .... 

6*6 

22*6 

Perth .... 

6*4 

24*9 

Aberdeen .... 

1*8 

28*1 


Forming averages of the above numbers, we have i 




Average Mortality. 


21-7 

28-7 


5*5 

28-8 


It may not be unworthy of remark that in the most un¬ 
healthy towns—Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, etc.—the Irish 
women are in excess of the men \ whereas in the most healthy 
towns—such as Hull, Leith, and Aberdeen—the women are 
even fewer than the men. The following is the proportion of 
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Irish women to the whole number of women in the healthy 
places: 

Per Cent. 


Leith ........ 5*3 

Aberdeen 1*5 

Bakewell.. 

Warwick ........ 1*9 

Altrincham ....... 4*7 


We should naturally turn to ascertain whether the mortality 
in Ireland at all bears out the apparent effect of Irish immi¬ 
gration in England. Taking the average of a few years of 
the returns of births and deaths in Dublin, I find that the 
rates are in both cases almost exactly the same, namely, 26*1 
per 1^000. In one return the deaths were 33*6, while the 
births were only 24*7. As the birth-rate much exceeds the 
death-rate in England and other progressive countries, we 
must either regard the population of Ireland as being in a 
very abnormal state, or we must reject the returns as wholly 
unworthy of confidence. 

The Editor of The Statistical Journal has often appended a 
note to the Irish returns, calling attention to their apparent 
untrustworthiness. Until we know to what extent the returns 
are defective, they are simply misleading and mischievous; 
but if they are at all approximate to the truth, they lend 
strong support to the supposition that English mortality is 
greatly influenced by Irish immigrants. 








CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—A STUDY IN 
SOCIOLOGY.* 


Some philosophers hold that whatever we feel in our conscience 
to he right, is right. Others assert that the course of action 
to be approved is evidently that which leads to the greatest 
balance of pleasure over pain. In casting up this credit and 
debit account, we may properly include not only the pleasures 
and pains of all mankind, but those of the lower animals, so 
far as they can be estimated and compared with human feel¬ 
ings. However these fundamental questions of moral science 
may be settled, it is curious to reflect how little the two 
standards of right do, as a matter of fact, correspond. In a 
great many instances which might be pointed out, public 
sentiment condemns and rigorously represses one particular 
form of hurtful action, while it condones or approves deeds 
of a parallel nature equally against the greatest-happiness 
principle. Prevailing moral sentiments seem to be founded 
on no nice appreciation of comparative evil and comparative 
good. 

It has often struck me that the English people are under 
some misapprehensions about their national virtues. Long 
ago they abolished public lotteries, and a lottery wheel is 
now considered a wicked and demoralising thing, except in 
its rather ominous connection with the sale of works of art. 
But though lottery wheels are abolished, they tolerate the 

* "Fortnightly Beview,” May, 1876, vol. six., pp. 671-684. 
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existence of a betting system as demoralising as any lotteries 
•winch, ever were held. It is true that there are laws against 
betting in public, which save the national conscience in some 
degree; but everyone is aware that the nation deliberately 
ignores the existence of betting rings among its own aristo¬ 
cratic governors, and does not make earnest efforts to suppress 
the practice. 

The English feel their superior virtue, again, in the matter 
of slavery. They set the world the example of abolishing 
this odious thing ; the very name of slavery cannot be endured 
in England. When it became known that oertain South Sea 
Islanders were being kidnapped occasionally, and carried into 
some sort of slavery in Queensland, the Government took 
prompt and effectual measures against this abominable prac¬ 
tice ; but when it was stated that the Australian aborigines 
in the north of Queensland were being shot like kangaroos, or 
poisoned wholesale by strychnine, one solitary member of par¬ 
liament went so far as to ask the Government whether this was 
true. The Government replied that they did not know, but 
would make inquiries, and nothing more has been heard of the 
matter to the present day. Accounts which I have heard of the 
proceedings in the border districts of Queensland are simply 
dreadful. These accounts may or may not be true,* and I 
should not like to vouch for them ; but the point is that 
English society, though it runs wild about surrendering a 
fugitive slave, has never cared even to ascertain whether or 
not scores of the Australian natives are shot like kangaroos, 
or poisoned by strychnine, like the native dogs. 

The most remarkable, however, of all such cases of dis- 

• Since writing the above I have found that these statements aro 
to a great extent confirmed in a work just published upon Queensland, 
called “The Queen of the Colonies.” A squatter destroyed a whole 
tribe of blacks by giving them a bag of flour poisoned by strychnine. 
This crime is comparable with that of Thomassen. No attempt was 
made to punish him. Another case, in which two blacks were inten¬ 
tionally poisoned by strychnine, is also mentioned. The shooting and 
poisoning of natives aro said to have ceased in the last few years ; but 
ought we to be satisfied by vague and unsupported assertions in a 
matter of this kind P 
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proportionate moral sentiment is found in the case of cruelty 
to animals. In this respect, again, the English are pre¬ 
eminently a virtuous people. Less advanced or, it may he, 
degenerate nations still indulge in savage sports like bull¬ 
fighting. I remember that a kind of thrill of horror went 
through the newspapers when it was once reported that the 
Empress Eugenie had attended a bull-fight. Long ago the 
English abolished such a brutal practice as bull-baiting, 
which is now only a matter of history. It is pleasing to 
hear of the intelligence and success with which the police 
everywhere follow the tracks of cock-fighters. A party 
of men cannot meet on the most secluded moor in the country, 
but the force are down upon them before many mains ” 
have been fought. The praiseworthy efforts of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to animals are unceasing. 
A man ties crackers to the tail of a pigeon to make it 
fly better. He is marched before a magistrate and fined. An 
ingenious menagerie-keeper makes hysenas jump through a 
blazing ring. The bench denounce the gross cruelty, it 
having been given in evidence that hysenas are much afraid 
of fire; but they ultimately discharge the accused, on the 
ground that hyaenas are not domesticated animals. Within 
the last few days a man has been fined for taming a horse by 
electricity. Again, it is thought a very cruel thing to bait 
rabbits or other animals in an enclosed space, and every now 
and then a beerhouse-keeper suffers under the Act against this 
cruel practice; but, curiously enough, if you only let the 
animals have a run in an open space before they are killed by 
the dogs, this is not cruel, being called coursing as contrasted 
to baiting . That is to say, if you let an animal endure the 
fear of death for a short time, and exhaust itself in vain efforts 
to escape, and then give it the actual pains of death, there is 
no cruelty. 

But I need hardly go on at any great length to show that 
the sentiments of the public in respect of cruelty to animals 
are simply in a chaotic state. There is no approximation 
whatever to the utilitarian standard. An almost infinite 
amount of needless pain is inflicted upon the lower animals 
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every day, and yet, because it is done in a familiar form, the 
inspectors of the Society pass it over, and indeed the laws take 
no cognisance of it. Sportsmen and ratcatchers ruthlessly 
leave wounded animals to die slowly and in torture. But if 
men tie crackers to the tails of pigeons, the fact of their 
conviction is telegraphed to every daily newspaper in the 
country, and appears under the sensational heading, “ A New 
Phase of Cruelty.” 

By far the most irrational of moral sensations, however, is 
that excited by the revelations of vivisection. It is not too 
much to say that the public have almost unanimously been 
shocked by the details of experiments which the Society for 
the Abolition of Vivisection have taken care to make widely 
known. That a number of medical men should have met at 
Norwich, and coolly stood by to witness M. Magnan cut open 
the thighs of two dogs, and inject alcohol and absinthe therein, 
drove many people almost wild with indignation. When, in 
1873, the authors of the “ Handbook of the Physiological 
Laboratory” published their unlucky volume, and disclosed 
the secrets of the vivisection table, a part of the public 
seemed to become almost inarticulate with rage, that such 
things should be allowed in a Christian and an English 
country. 

Words of sufficient strength seem to be wanting to express 
the feelings of anti-vivisectionists. Hellish, monstrous, abomin¬ 
able, horrid, horrible, devilish, diabolical, demoniacal, ghastly, 
sinful, wicked, detestable, villanous, atrocious, nameless, infamous 
—such are a few of the adjectives most commonly applied to the 
practice; and it seems difficult to suggest stronger ones. Yet, 
from the way in which the writers pile up the agony, they 
evidently think their language inadequate to the occasion. I 
noticed one letter, occupying half a column of small print, in a 
London evening paper, which might be described as one 
continuous yell of indignation from beginning to end. Mr. 
George Duckett, of the Society for the Abolition of Vivisec¬ 
tion, probably gave a form to the suppressed feelings of many, 
when ho described vivisection ay hellish, horrid, and monstrous, 
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as “an abomination imported from the Continent/ 5 and as 
“going hand in hand with Atheism. 55 * 

It is noticeable that not a few of the eminent men who have 
practised vivisection, or are immediately interested in its results, 
express almost equally strong feelings. Mr. Darwin, when asked 
what he would think of trying a painful experiment without 
anaesthetics, when it could be done as well with them, replied 
emphatically, “ It deserves detestation and abhorrence. 55 
(Question 4,672.) Dr. Sharpey, referring to one of Majendie 5 s 
experiments which he had witnessed in his youth, described it 
as “his famous, it might rather have been called infamous, 55 
experiment (Question 474). Other less eminent witnesses 
spoke almost in a similar tone of practices in which they were 
themselves deeply interested. 

I hope that I should be one of the last to deny that it is 
hellish and infamous and detestable, and so forth, to inflict 
needless pain on the lower animals. But I wish to ask, If so> 
why does society, and English society especially, go on 
permitting the perpetration of hellish atrocities, on a most 
gigantic scale, in their very midst? Why does it allow 
practices of this hellish description to be fashionable amuse¬ 
ments of the upper classes, patronised by royalty, purchased 
at vast cost, commented on by all the daily press, and by a 
number of special journals, as if these amusements were more 
important to humanity than all science and art put together ? 
Can anybody deny that what is known as “sport, 55 or as 
the “noble science, 55 including hunting, coursing, deer-stalking, 
shooting, battue-shooting, pigeon-shooting, and angling, is 
from beginning to end, mere diversion founded on the 
needless sufferings of the lower animals? On what socio¬ 
logical or psychological grounds can we explain the fact that 
a comparatively small amount of pain inflicted for the lofty 
purpose of furthering science and relieving the ills of mortality 
should excite such intense feelings of disgust, while the 
infliction of almost infinitely greater amounts of pain in mere 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, p. 326. 
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trivial amusement seems to excite no corresponding feeling at 
all ? Why is the country agitated with disgust at the report 
of a cock-fight, or a combat between a man and a dog, or the 
electrifying of a horse, while the newspapers send their special 
correspondents to India to describe the achievements of our 
future emperor in sticking pigs ? 

It might seem indispensable, in treating a question of this 
sort, to lay down some clear definition, showing what is cruelty 
and what is not ; but any attempt to reconcile popular senti¬ 
ments with a single definition of the term will utterly fail. 
To inflict pain for the pleasure of inflicting it, is unquestionable 
and malignant cruelty. To inflict pain negligently, and with¬ 
out any adequate motive, as when a butcher, habituated to the 
slaughtering of animals, pays little regard to the shortening 
of their last agonies, is also cruel. But it would not seem that 
the infliction of pain is always regarded as a necessary 
ingredient of cruelty. A large part of the public strongly 
condemns the practice of pigeon-shooting as a cruel and 
brutal amusement. But a bird when fairly shot dies instan¬ 
taneously, without time to feel pain, and when the business 
is properly conducted no bird need be left in pain for 
more than a very brief time. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that, in shooting wild birds and rabbits, a large 
proportion of the animals are painfully wounded, and yet 
escape beyond the reach of the sportsman. Wyndham, in a 
remarkable speech which he made in favour of bull-baiting, 
asserted that in shooting there were ten birds wounded for 
one bird killed. I should think, or at least hope, that this is an 
immense exaggeration; in the absence of any data I will 
assume that, for ten birds or rabbits killed outright, there 
is only one painfully wounded. Now we can hardly suppose 
that the number of birds and rabbits shot annually in this 
kingdom is less than thirty millions, and we arrive at the 
fearful result that, to say the least, three million animals 
are painfully mangled yearly, partly to supply food, but 
mainly to afford amusement to the wealthy. Let us grant, 
for the sake of argument, that only half of these animals 
could be taken painlessly by nets. Then we must allow that 
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a million and a half wounded animals suffer agonies for the 
mere diversion of our sporting classes. Strange to say, this 
enormous infliction of needless pain is seldom thought cruel. 
True sport is held to be a wholesome manly exercise. Pigeon¬ 
shooting is cruel, although the animals die speedily and 
certainly. Rabbit-shooting is not cruel, apparently because 
the poor wounded animals which escape die a lingering death 
out of sight. 

It may be said that the sportsman does nothing more than 
the laws of nature authorise. He procures food by the most 
direct process, and kills animals in a rapid painless way. But 
this does not at all hold good of all sporting. From my own 
observation I can affirm that many sportsmen acquire a taste 
for the simple wanton destruction of life apart from all 
ulterior purposes. Provided an animal will only make a good 
moving target they want to shoot it. They will do this at sea, 
in woods, and inaccessible places where there is no possibility 
of recovering the animals, or of putting them out of pain if 
badly wounded. In Norway and Australia I have frequently 
seen the sporting instinct of the English develop itself in 
freedom, and I can only conclude that “ sport ” is synonymous 
with the love of the clever destruction of living things. 

We should not speak of sportsmen as if they were all 
exactly alike, and I have no doubt that many of them would 
hate to leave an animal in pain when they could help it; but 
not so in every case. I have had narrated to me the pro¬ 
ceedings of a highly aristocratic party, engaged in the fashion¬ 
able amusement of battue-shooting. A wounded bird fell 
near to a group of country people, who were looking on at 
their superiors. The poor bird lay writhing in agony on the 
ground, and a bystander almost instinctively stepped forward 
to put it out of pain. He received such a rating from some 
of the aristocratic party for his impertinence as he has not 
forgotten to the present day, nor is likely to forget. 

It does not seem possible to acquit women, especially 
women of distinction and fashion, of indirect participation in 
most extensive acts of cruelty. I do not lay so much weight 
as some do upon their attendance at pigeon-shooting matches 
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Many a fine lady would turn sick at the notion of seeing a 
chicken slaughtered for her own table, who would sit by and 
compliment men on their skill in riddling pigeons and doves. 
There are fine distinctions in matters of this sort. But what 
I chiefly refer to is the irresistible tendency of women to 
ornament their hats and bonnets with the wings of birds. 
We speak of being “as happy as a bird;” yet all over the 
world a shocking destruction of the most happy and beautiful 
little creatures which exist is occasioned by the vanity of 
women, and especially by those who may pretend to be the 
most educated and sensitive. There are women who seem 
to become hysterical at the very name of vivisection. Has 
it occurred to them that by doing away with the use of birds’ 
wings and feathers they would prevent the lingering, painful 
deaths, not simply of scores, or hundreds, or thousands, but 
of millions of sensitive animals ? We should always remember 
that for each hundred birds shot, killed, and secured, there 
are ten, twenty, or perhaps more, which lie fatally wounded 
for hours or even days. 

In connection with this subject of cruelty, I confess that a 
disagreeable truth is perpetually forced upon my mind, namely, 
that the amusements of the lower classes are readily denounced 
as cruel, while the sports of the squire and the aristocrat are 
held up as noblo, though involving far more pain to animals. 
At one time there were local by-laws of manors, providing 
that no bull should be killed before it had been baited for the 
amusement of the people. But about the beginning of this 
century, when the manorial system had quite broken down, it 
was discovered that bull-baiting was a brutal and demoralising 
exhibition, and it was forthwith suppressed. Yet to the 
present day it is thought a fine thing to turn out a stag and 
chase it fdr hours in mortal agony, afterwards caging it up for 
another run. Some years ago I saw a revolting account in 
the papers of the way in which some Yorkshire squires had 
similarly conducted a beaver hunt, if I recollect aright. Yet 
when we come to think about it, I do not know that, except in 
being unusual, there is anything worse in such hunts than in 
ordinary fox-hunting—“tbo noblo science,” as it is calle'd. 
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What, I should like to know, is there noble in it, except that 
many “ noblemen ” pursue it ? A score or two of strong men, 
mounted on the fleetest horses, with a pack of highly-trained 
hounds, pursue one wretched little palpitating animal. It is 
true that Professor Newman, in his recent interesting article 
on Cruelty, endeavours to show very ingeniously that hunted 
animals do not suffer much, the physical exertion banishing the 
anguish of fear. Swift animals, he considers, are made to run. 
The real dread of death, he thinks, is felt when we sit in ambush 
and hear our enemies, as Idomeneus in Homer said, compass¬ 
ing our death. But surely the hunted fox must suffer this too 
when he gets into cover, and hears the dogs snuffing around 
him, or when he runs to earth and has to be dug out. I am 
told, too, that a hunted animal, supposing him to escape 
death, suffers very severely from cramp in the overstrained 
muscles. I see nothing in fox-hunting to render it otherwise 
than highly cruel, except that it is “noble/' I fear, too, 
that the principal difference to be drawn between coursing 
and baiting, is that the latter is the form of sport most likely 
to fall within the means of the lower classes. 

From these and many other instances, which will readily 
suggest themselves, we may learn that the popular notions of 
cruelty depend in a comparatively slight degree upon the real 
amount of pain inflicted. The attitude of mind of the inflicter, 
the circumstances of the infliction, the degree or way in which 
the pain is made manifest, and especially the frequency with 
which the act has been done in past times, or the social grade 
of those by whom it is usually done, are all taken into account. 

Cruelty is, in fact, a highly complex notion, involving 
several distinct elements involved together in a most subtle 
manner. It is only by the aid of the new sciences of Sociology 
and Anthropology—with the guidance, in short, of Mr. Spencer 
or Mr. Tylor—that we can attempt to explain the apparent 
inconsistencies which meet us on every side in moral and 
social questions of this kind. But we may perhaps classify 
the elements of cruelty under four principal heads, as 
follows: 

Firstly, the actual physical pain inflicted. 

Q 
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Secondly, the motive or purpose of inflicting the pain, or 
rather of performing the action which produces pain. 

Thirdly, the degree in which the action in question is 
habitual and familiar. 

Fourthly, the manner in which the pain is expressed 
and the circumstances of its infliction impressed upon the 
imagination. 

We might call these elements of cruelty respectively, the 
physical, the moral , the sociological , and the psychological 
elements . Different acts of cruelty involve these elements in 
the most various proportions. When hy senas were made to 
jump through blazing hoops, this was at once pronounced to 
be gross cruelty, because it conflicted with our notions of what 
is habitual and recognised. When a man was prosecuted in 
Scotland for barbarously beating some sporting dogs in the 
process of training them, the sheriff held that this was not 
cruelty, because you could not have sporting dogs without 
training them. Here the element of habit comes in palpably. 
Sporting dogs are required for man’s amusement, and the 
leaping hyaenas were also employed to amuse visitors to the 
menagerie. What then is the difference, except in the 
familiarity of the amusement, unless indeed we remember 
that sporting dogs are chiefly wanted by the aristocratic 
classes ? 

The country is shocked now to hear that horses have been 
occasionally tamed by electricity in Yorkshire. Here the 
sociological element is again predominant. Horses may be 
tamed by any of the methods approved by our forefathers, 
though there is no proof that they are less painful ; but the 
Motion of using an electric shock for the purpose has given a 
moral shock to the country. In the same way we may explain 
the grotesqueness of the proposal made in that remarkable 
work, “The Unseen Universe,” to punish criminals by the 
electric battery. You may starve a criminal, shut him up in 
a dark cell, or tear his back with the cat, but you must not 
do anything which conflicts so much with our notions of the 
proper and habitual as to call in the aid of science. It may 
be that electricity would give the most deterrent effect with 
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the least permanent injury; but it would still be cruel on the 
sociological ground. 

The psychological element in cruelty has regard to the 
degree in which the pain of the animal is made apparent to 
the spectator, and forced upon his imagination. There is a 
curious instance to this effect in the life of William Roscoe,* 
who tells us that in early life he spent many hours in strolling 
along the shore of the Mersey, or in fishing. But on one 
occasion, as he says in his own words, “ I determined to 
become a sportsman; and haying procured a gun, and found 
an unfortunate thrush perched on a branch of a tree, I brought 
him to the ground with fatal aim ; bub I was so horrified and 
disgusted with the agonies which I saw him endure in death, 
that I have never since repeated the experiment.” William 
Roscoe, then, drew the line of cruelty between fish and fowl. 
The helpless flopping and struggling of the hooked fish 
did not impress upon him the sense of pain with sufficient 
acuteness to overpower the satisfaction of success. But the 
writhing of a tortured bird was an expression of suffering too 
strong to bear. I believe that much of the obloquy so 
wrongly cast upon Dr. Perrier arose from his operating upon 
monkeys, whose grimaces, as described by him, approached 
too nearly to a human form. That this is so we may perhaps 
infer from the indignation expended upon the case of the 
unfortunate patient experimented on by an American medical 
man, as described in The Spectator of March 20bh, 1875, 
and discussed in subsequent numbers. The woman was dying 
of a mortal disease, her brain was already exposed, she con¬ 
sented to the experiments, which were also painless. Tet the 
idea of sticking needles into her brain and exciting spasmodic 
movements and grimaces by electricity was held to be so cruet 
although painless, that the operator left the country. Cruelty, 
then, does not necessarily involve the infliction of any appre¬ 
ciable pain; it may consist in the production of expressions 
which merely suggest ideas of pain. The psychological 
element of cruelty may, then, become so important as itself 

* “ The Life of William Roscoe,” by his son, Henry Roscoe. 1883. 
Vol. i. p. 11. 
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to constitute cruelty almost entirely. It is not the knowledge, 
in a logical sort of way, that pain is needlessly and wantonly 
inflicted upon the lower animals which excites popular indigna¬ 
tion, otherwise why does the sporting spirit meet with approval 
rather than disgust ? Cruel actions, according to popular 
esteem, are simply those which bxung the fact and intensity 
of pain too much before the imagination. It is something in 
the same way that we are more affected by hearing of one man 
killed half a mile off, than of ten thousand people perishing 
in an unknown part of China or South America. 

The same perplexing difference of sentiments will be 
found to occur again as regards the rat-catching business. It 
is well known that thero is a regular trade in live rats, which 
are caught in cage-traps, and then supplied at regular market 
prices to dog-fanciers, who want either to train young ratting 
dogs or to exhibit the powers of their pets. A great many 
people would call this traffic in rats a base, cruel thing j 
but this can hardly be on account of physical pain caused to 
the rats. They can suffer but little in the cage-traps, and a 
skilful ratting-dog disposes of a rat at a single toss. The 
same people who would denounce tho cruelty of ratting never 
bestow a thought upon thoso dreadful serrated steol traps, 
actuated by a powerful spring, which catch the unhappy 
animal by any part of his body—head, trunk, legs, or tail— 
which happens to be within reach. Often must an animal 
caught in such a trap suffor for hours, and even for days, 
torments quite equal to those of the vivisection table without 
chloroform, the pangs of hunger being superadded. In these 
days of inventive progress it would be very easy to devise 
traps which would kill rats and mice instantaneously and with 
certainty. If the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has offered prizes for the invention of such traps, or 
has taken any steps to reduce tho immense amount of pain 
caused by the present traps, such efforts have not come to my 
knowledge. 

Turning now to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, my own impression is very strong to the effect 
that no abuses of the practice of any importance have been 
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proved. The rumours and hearsay evidence about the fre¬ 
quent private vivisections by students did not usually bear 
cross-examination, though in one town it is clear that a kind 
of small club of students had been experimenting. The story 
of the old horse kept for the purpose of practising operations 
in a veterinary school is also an unpleasant one (Questions 
5,037-5,043). But if we allow that there was some cruelty in 
this single case, I do not think there is any need to expend 
much sentimental indignation upon it. The witness who made 
this case known was obliged to allow in his answers to other 
questions (5,052-5,054) that he had himself performed a far 
more painful operation on horses, namely, that of firing them 
without always taking the trouble to give them chloroform. 
The same witness denounced <c the fearful cruelty 39 with which 
a particular dog had been treated by some students. Examina¬ 
tion, however, showed (Questions 5,009-5,030) that the inten¬ 
tion had been to kill the dog in the manner usually considered 
the least objectionable, namely, by the administration of prussic 
acid. The dose having perhaps been insufficient, the dog soon 
afterwards showed signs of life, and some students tried the 
effect of a little ammonia as an antidote. Having become 
partially sensible, it was promptly killed by a blow on the 
head. The dog probably suffered no pain, or as little as might 
be j and I see nothing so cruel in it as for a sportsman to shoot 
a bird, and then depart without taking the trouble to ascertain 
whether it is killed or only wounded. 

A great deal of attention was given to the case of certain 
dogs which had been killed by strychnine in the presence of 
medical students, for the purpose of demonstrating the action 
of that fearful poison. As regards the physical pain caused, 
I see no grounds for complaint, while it is permitted for the 
squatters of Queensland to kill the native dogs in large 
numbers by strychnine. If the use of this poison is in itself 
cruel, then the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty should 
take means to prohibit its general use. It is on moral and 
psychological grounds, then, that the exhibition of the effects 
of the poison are to be objected to, if at all. But nobody 
denied that a medical man ought to learn the symptoms of 
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strychnine poisoning, which might not only be met with in 
practice, but are very instructive in other respects. It was 
given in evidence by several high authorities that no one could 
adequately conceive the action of strychnine without witness¬ 
ing it. So that the question really is whether medical students 
are to be prevented from gaining necessary knowledge in the 
most effective way, because it will harden and sear their moral 
natures to see an animal killed for the purpose. 

It seems to me, speaking as one having no practical 
acquaintance with such matters, that if the exhibition of 
poisoned dogs is objectionable, then a great part of the 
clinical instruction of medical students is objectionable. Are 
students, for instance, to be allowed to study patients dying of 
hydrophobia or other dreadful diseases ? To allow the general 
public heedlessly to see such painful sights would be disgust¬ 
ing, simply because it would be encouraging a morbid pleasure 
in the witnessing of pain. But it is a necessary part of the 
education of a medical man, not only to learn the nature of the 
diseases, but to harden his nerves, and to acquire the power 
of encountering the most dreadful cases of human suffering 
without losing his presence of mind. It is in clinical practice 
he acquires this power, and it seems to me out of the question, 
that after coolly scrutinising human suffering in all its worst 
phases, his moral nature will be destroyed by seeing the 
poisoning of a dog. No doubt it is a question admitting of 
discussion how far the constant witnessing of pain blunts the 
moral nature. But so far as I can judge of the medical men 
with whom I am acquainted, their moral natures have sustained 
no injuries. On the contrary, they are in general among the 
most humane of men, and all their affections and sympathies 
have been in no degree weakened by the painful scenes they 
constantly witness. Now, if this be so, I am quite unable to 
see how the exhibition, in a reasonable and necessary degree, 
of experiments upon the lower animals, conducted in Wb 
painless a way as the nature of the experiment allows, 6an 
have the dreadful moral consequences attributed to it by the 
anti-vivisectionists. As regards the physical element of 
cruelty, the student may well reflect that infinitely greater 
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amounts of pain are daily inflicted, with the approval of the 
community, by the sportsman and the ratcatcher. As regards 
the moral element, he may feel assured that an able and 
experienced teacher would not exhibit useless experiments. 

There is one thing which I much regret in this bitter dis¬ 
cussion, namely, that questionable motives are imputed to 
those who practise vivisection for the purpose of research. 
Like most warm and intemperate partisans, anti-vivisectionists 
can see no good in those they pursue, and failing to convince 
people that experiments on animals are useless, they wish to 
make them out to be cruel on the second or moral ground, 
namely, that the experiments are performed merely for the 
purpose of gaining reputation or “ notoriety/* as they call it 
dyslogistically. They would have us believe that men like 
Dr. Ferrier or Dr. Michael Foster, although they may be dis¬ 
covering truths of some importance to suffering humanity, are 
not really doing it from humane motives. But can anything 
be more gratuitous and unfair ? In the absence of any special 
reason, I altogether question our right to pry into private 
motives. If the experiments are well performed, and the 
results are, or are likely to be, in a fair proportion of cases, 
useful to mankind, I think that the private motives of the 
observer are not a matter for public animadversion. The law 
distinctly takes this view, allowing the fullest freedom of 
criticism upon an author's works, but treating remarks upon 
his moral character and private affairs in a very different 
way. 

But assuming that we must discuss the question of motives, 
what can be more gratuitous than to question the pure inten¬ 
tions of vivisectors, while we leave physicists, chemists, 
geologists, and all other classes of discoverers, unchallenged ? 
Can it be that a selfish love of notoriety is the spring of those 
exertions which have benefited mankind with all the progress 
of the sciences and arts ? I have been astonished to see that 
one witness before the Commission, himself a scientific man of 
the highest standing, holds all original research to be selfish 
and demoralising. He said (Question 1,287), speaking of 
vivisection: <e It is amenable to abuse when employed for the 
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purpose of research; and I must say that, with regard to all 
absorbing studies, that is the besetting sin of them, and of 
original research, that they lift a man so entirely above the 
ordinary sphere of daily duty that they betray him into selfish¬ 
ness and unscrupulous neglect of duty.” And again he says: 
" I mean to say that vivisection, in its application to research, 
may be somewhat more demoralising than other kinds of 
devotion to research; every kind of original research being a 
gratification of self, and liable to develop selfishness, which of 
course is the root of all unscrupulousness.” Did ever a 
scientific man take so extraordinary a view of the moral 
aspects of the work in which he was engaged f I had 
previously been under the impression that, of all kinds of 
occupations, the labours of the scientific discoverer are least 
open to the charge of selfishness. The labours of the engineer, 
lawyer, banker, merchant, are not specially selfish, but they 
often result in the acquisition of so much riches that the 
individual may fairly aspire to the pleasure of shooting his 
own partridges, or even renting a grouse moor. But I should 
like to know how far the salary received by a professor of 
practical physiology, in respect of his skilful cutting up of 
dogs and cats, would go, after the payment of household 
expenses, towards the purchase of the privilege of slaughtering 
birds in the fashionable way. The vivisector, like most dis¬ 
coverers in pure science, must look for his reward in the 
pleasure of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, or for the 
sake of the millions of men who will in the future bo benefited 
by his discoveries. Of course, I do not mean to say that the 
vivisector has clearly before his mind in each experiment the 
good of mankind generally. Men are usually driven to work 
for a great end by some instinctive tendency, some pleasure in 
the action itself, or some minor motive, just as the bee gathers 
a store of honey, not because ho is conscious of its future 
utility, but because it is agreeable to gather it. We approve 
the industrious actions of the bee because they lead to a useful 
end \ and it is quite sufficient defence of the vivisector's 
character that his labours aro likely to result in the diminution 
of disease and suffering. 
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Moreover, suppose that the vivisector is consciously urged 
on by the love of reputation or fame, I have yet to learn that 
there is anything "immoral or selfish in such love. Milton has 
described the love of fame as “that last infirmity of noble 
minds.*” To call it the love of notoriety is to use a question¬ 
begging epithet, assuming that vivisection is a cruel and 
morally bad practice. Notoriety is reputation gained by bad 
means, or those injurious to the community; fame is reputa¬ 
tion gained by good means, or those beneficial to the com¬ 
munity. There are not the slightest grounds upon which to 
attribute notoriety to the vivisector, while we attribute fame to 
the great statesman, orator, artist, engineer. And the desire 
of reputation, too, may be merely the desire of means towards 
an unselfish end. One who aspires to repeat the labours of a 
Harvey, a Jenner, or a Simpson, might well adopt the words 
which Tennyson has put into the mouth of Merlin: 

Fame with men, 

Being but ampler means to serve mankind, 

Should have small rest or pleasure in hcrsolf, 

But work as vassal to the larger love, 

That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. 

Use gave me Fame at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me Use. Lo, there my boon! 

What other P for men sought to prove me vile. 

* * # # * 

Bight well I know that Fame is half disfame, 

Yet needs must work my work. 

Looking to all the circumstances, we must conclude that 
tMs agitation against vivisection consists in a kind of senti¬ 
mental frenzy, excited in persons of peculiar susceptibility by 
tke minute descriptions of novel and sometimes painful opera¬ 
tions described in books on practical physiology. The actual 
amount of pain inflicted cannot really be the ground of agita¬ 
tion, because, on any supposition, 1 the physical pain needlessly 
inflicted by sportsmen, ratcatchers, and others, is infinitely 
greater.. As I have already maintained, the moral element of 
yuelty is altogether wanting in vivisection—in all but a very 
few cases. It is merely the novelty of the thing to people’s 
minds, the apparent villany and cool-bloodedness of cutting 
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live animals, which excites the imagination. Sociology and 
psychology enable us perfectly to comprehend the frenzy of 
the Anti-Vivisection Society, but science and common sense 
will teach us to bear a slight wound to our sympathetic 
feelings that we may secure immeasurable blessings for future 
generations. Vaccination has already saved more lives than 
all the wars of Napoleon destroyed. Chloroform has prevented 
inconceivable amounts of pain. From the continued applica¬ 
tion of experiment to physiology we may look for other gifts 
such as these. ft Where the pursuit of scientific truth and 
common compassion come into collision, it seems to me that 
the ends of civilisation, no less than of morality, require us to 
be guided by the latter or higher principle/' So says Mr. 
Hutton, in his separate Eeport as member of the Commission; 
but the pursuit of scientific truth is the highest and most 
civilising and most compassionate work in which a man can 
engage. If he holds that we may not cause pain to a dog that 
we may save greater pain to a thousand human beings, then 
further argument would be useless. Mr. Hutton also seems 
to think that it is more justifiable to make experiments upon 
sheep, in a way likely to benefit other sheep, than if we expe¬ 
riment purely in the interest of man. We may injure one 
sensitive creature for the good of other creatures of the same 
rank, but not for the good of creatures of higher or, I suppose, 
lower rank. If this be his meaning, I can only allow that he 
possesses moral sentiments of a kind to which I am wholly a 
stranger. 

I do not believe that there is any need for legislation in 
this matter at all. It is undesirable that students should 
privately practise vivisection, and it is most desirable that 
anaesthetics should be employed to the utmost possible extent; 
but after the attention of the public has been so strongly 
drawn to the subject, it is very unlikely that the slight abuses 
shown to have occurred will be repeated. The professors of 
practical physiology will have every reason to keep a watch, 
and they are more likely to be able, to restrain their students 
than the police or the societies; but if prosecutions like that of 
M, Magnan are to be repeated, it will be necessary to protect 
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vivisection by legislation, giving the duly qualified dissector a 
license to make experiments, somewhat as provided in Dr. 
Playfair’s bill. 

In view of the infinite benefits to mankind and the lower 
animals which we may confidently anticipate from this tardy 
application of true scientific method to the phenomena of life, it 
is altogether out of the question that we should attempt to 
repress or hinder vivisection. Legislation should be directed 
to legalising the practice on the part of those who are most 
likely to conduct it usefully, skilfully, and, as far as circum¬ 
stances will allow, painlessly. 
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i. Arguments against the probability of Success of the Alliance, 
ir. Impossibility of predicting the Action of Ratepayers under the 
proposed Act. 

ni. Comparative Numbers of Electors required to pass the Pcrmis- 
sivo Bill and to pub it in Action. 

IV. Action of a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 

v. Votes of the House of Commons on the Permissive Bill. 

vi. General E {foots of the Action of the Alliance. 

vii. Attitude of the Alliance towards other Bodies. 
viil Its mistaken general Policy. 

ix. Practicable Measures for the Diminution of Intemperance. 


I. 

In October last, the Bishop of Manchester delivered a 
speech at the Annual Meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, in which he expressed his intention of 
voting in favour of the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, 
if it should ever reach tho House of Lords. His Lordship, 
if he was correctly reported, told us that " no doubt the most 
effective remedy that was suggested at the present time, was 
the Permissive Bill; ” bub he went on to explain that we must 
not expect the Bill to become law “within any calculable 
time,” and he addod his opinion that, if it did become law, 

* Read at the Manchester Statistical Society, March 8fch, 1876. 
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it would certainly produce a chronic condition of tumult and 
anarchy.* It may well be questioned how a Bill, which is not 
to become law within any calculable time, and is then to 
occasion a chronic condition of tumult and anarchy, can be 
considered the most effective remedy for intemperance at the 
present time. An effective remedy surely means one that 
can be carried into effect, and will then effect its intended 
purpose. 

The Bishop^s speech brought strongly to my mind an 
argument against the policy and conduct of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, which for some years previously I had 
frequently considered. Before the Alliance can carry into 
effect their benevolent intentions, they must bring about three 
events, which seem to me substantially separate and indepen¬ 
dent. First, they must pass their Act \ secondly, they must 
get localities to adopt it; thirdly, they must carry out the 
provisions of the law in those localities. Success in any one 
or two of these steps is useless and worse than useless without 
success in all three. But then the probabilities accumulate 
in a very serious manner against any course of action 
which thus involves several independent contingencies. 
This may be illustrated by an imaginary calculation. Taking 
a view of the case which many persons will think far too 
favourable to the Alliance, let us suppose that there is one 
chance in ten in favour of carrying the Permissive Bill during 
the next twenty years; supposing it carried, let us take one 
chance in five as the probability that it Would be widely adopted 
by localities, after the interval of tumult and anarchy pre¬ 
dicted by the Bishop. The Act being at last in force, let 

* The following is a quotation from the Bishop’s speech, as reported 
in The Manchester Guar dim: “Supposing the Bill were passed, he 
looked with extreme apprehension at the chronic condition of tumult 
and anarchy which would be certain to prevail in attempting to carry 
it out in the large and populous communities. He could not conceive 
any state of things more terrible than possibly would ensue from the 
strife which would be engendered by that measure. He thought public 
opinion must ripen very much more fully than it had yet done before 
there was any chance of the Permissive Bill becoming an effective law; 
and he believed Sir Wilfrid Lawson felt that himself.” 
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ns take one chance in two as representing the probability that 
it will work satisfactory and suppress excessive drinking. If 
these events are independent and separate, we get the pro- 
bability that they will all happen in succession in a manner 
favourable to the purposes of the Alliance, by multiplying 
together the separate probabilities. This gives us owe chance 
in a hundred as expressing the probability that the well-meaning 
supporters of the Permissive Bill will ever achieve in this way 
the desire of their hearts. 

This view of the matter, having been stated in a letter pub¬ 
lished by The Manchester Examiner and Times of October 28th, 
1875, drew forth several able replies from members of the 
Alliance, among which the letters of the Rev. Mr. Steinthal 
and Mr. William Hoyle were the most formidable. Both of 
these gentlemen strike at the very root of my argument by 
asserting that the probabilities are not really independent of 
each other. “In England,” as Mr. Steinthal says, “No 
measure can pass the Legislature which is not backed by 
public opinion, and the agitation which is being carried on 
throughout the United Kingdom in favour of the Permissive 
Bill is at one and the same time preparing the localities to try 
its beneficent provisions. . . . The Executive of the 

Alliance know that there are many places where the Bill would 
be immediately applied if it were to be passed next year.” 
Mr. Hoyle says, nearly to the same effect, “It will be im¬ 
possible for the Permissive Bill to pass the House of Commons, 
unless the country generally be educated upon the question, 
and the education which secures the passing of the Bill in the 
House will to a very general extent ensure its passing in the 
country.” 

"While admitting that these members of the Alliance have 
selected the right mode of meeting my argument, I am still 
disposed to regard my view as substantially correct, It was 
not adopted by me on the spur of the moment, but had been 
maturely considered during several years.* I have, therefore, 

* Since publishing the letter in The Examiner and Times, I have 
become acquainted with the publications of Mr. Joseph Livesey on the 
same subject. Those are entitled: “ Free and Friendly Remarks upon 
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sought this opportunity of giving a fuller answer to my critics 
than would he possible in a letter to a newspaper. . 

I do not pretend to say that the three events in question, 
the passing of the Permissive Bill, its adoption by localities, 
and its successful operation, are wholly and absolutely in¬ 
dependent events ; no doubt, in a majority of cases, those 
who vote for the Bill do so on the belief that it will be carried 
out, and then be successful; but so wide are the discrepancies, 
especially in legislation, between what man proposes and what 
he can effect, that I believe there is substantial independence. 

The terms of the Permissive Bill appear to me to confess 
this independence, and even to take advantage of it. If the 
Bill cannot be passed before the people are educated to accept 
it, what is the use of making it permissive, and interposing the 
vote of local ratepayers ? There are obvious objections to the 
partial application of such an Act, and one parish which 
maintains its public-houses will, to a great extent, defeat the 
benefits of prohibition in the neighbouring parishos. Why 
not then make the Bill a Compulsory Prohibitory Bill as it 
was in the early days of the Alliance? Because, as the 
Alliance very well knows, there would not bo tho slightest 
chance of passing such a Bill. Thore is a delightful un¬ 
certainty as to what would or would not happen after tho 
passing of the Permissive Bill, and many contributo to tho 
funds of the Alliance with the vague idea that thoy aro pro¬ 
moting temperance, who do not really bring homo to their 
minds what would be involved in the immediate suppression of 
the public-houses in their own borough or district. 

n. 

I will speak presently of the probability that tho Per¬ 
missive Bill, as at present drafted, over will pass tho House 

the Permissive Bill, Temperanco Legislation, and tlio AlliancoPreston, 
1862; and “ True Temperanoe Teaching, showing tho Errors of tho 
Alliance and the Permissive Bill.” London, Manchester, and Preston, 
1878. (Heywood.) 

I am glad to find that my opinions about tho Alliance, although 
independently formed, aro in accordanco with thoso of one of tho oldost 
and perhaps the most respected Temperanco Reformer in tho kingdom. 
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of Commons ; but I deny that, if passed, we could in the 
least predict the action of the ratepayers. Nothing is more 
uncertain and inexplicable than popular votes, especially those 
in which the mass of the population have the predominating 
voice. Even after the poll is published, no one can surely tell 
why the electors so voted. No one will ever be able to show 
by what precise influences Mr. Gladstone’s Government was 
driven from power in 1874. It may have been a genuine 
Conservative reaction, or disgust at the sudden dissolution, or 
the combination of the publicans, or more probably a union of 
these and other causes; but my point is that no one could 
have calculated upon the event. All that we can be sure of 
in popular votes is that we cannot estimate the motives in 
action, or the results to be expected. The Alliance say they 
have ascertained, by house to house inquiry, that in some 
places two-thirds or more of the ratepayers are willing to vote 
for prohibition. But I attach little importance to such inquiries. 
It is really less trouble to sign a voting paper or a petition 
fhfl/n to refuse, when the person, if he knows what he is sign¬ 
ing, must be aware that no practical result will follow the Act. 
In the case of Bristol, the publicans showed how readily they 
also could get signatures. It is one thing to sign papers which 
can have no effect—good or bad—during the present genera¬ 
tion ; it would be quite a different thing to sign such papers 
if the immediate result was to be the dreadful state of tumult 
and anarchy in the neighbourhood, so confidently expected by 
the Bishop of Manchester. 

I am inclined to fear that on this point the Bishop is right. 
There is undoubtedly a substratum of English population 
always ready for riot, if any pretext can be found. And what 
better pretext could be given to thorn than the closing of their 
public-houses ? The very number of the drunken is a main 
obstacle to sudden prohibition; it would be the easiest thing 
in the world for publicans to stir up suoh a tumult in boroughs 
or parishes adopting prohibition as would effectually deter the 
ratepayers of other parishes from voting for prohibition. Does 
the Bishop seriously believe that, if the application of the Act 
gave rise to tumult and anarchy, two-thirds of the ratepayers 
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would be found willing to render the anarchy chronic by con¬ 
tinuing to veto the sale of liquors in small quantities* while 
the more wealthy voters were for the most part consuming 
liquors with their accustomed freedom ? The application of 
such a law would give too good a pretext for disorder* and I 
altogether deny that the inquiries of the Alliance give any 
ground for predicting the action of electors* in face of the 
various events which might happen. Moreover* the events 
which would follow the passing of the Bill would probably 
induce Parliament to repeal the Act with great expedition* as 
in the case of Colonel Wilson Patten's Sunday Closing Act. 
Various instances might bo quoted in which too stringent 
measures for the repression of drinking have been followed 
by a disastrous reaction* and if wo could* for the sake of argu¬ 
ment* imagine the Permissive Bill carried, a reaction in public 
opinion and legislation would be almost certain to occur. 


hi. 

In another respect there is a great difference between 
passing the Bill and putting it in action. The Alliance say 
that they must educate the country before they can pass the 
Act ; but the Act is passed by a bare majority* elected by only 
a fraction of the whole ratepayers of the country. The appli¬ 
cation of the Act would require the vote of two-thirds of the 
ratepayers. The Alliance have in late years adopted what 
seems to me the fatal and most blamable policy of recommend¬ 
ing their followers to vote only for Members of Parliament 
who will pledge themselves to support the Bill, irrespective of 
other social or political questions. It is evident* then, that if 
the Alliance had in rather more than half the constituencies of 
the United Kingdom a majority of loyal supporters* they could 
carry their Bill. It follows that ono quarter of the whole 
number of electors, if disposed in a certain way among the 
constituencies* could certainly pass the Bill. Wo should have 
to allow* on the one hand, for the fact that the supporters of 
the Alliance are scattered in vai’ious proportions through all 
the constituencies of the kingdom* and* on the other* for the 
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vast number of voters who do nob go to the poll; and for those 
who* without approving of the Permissive Bill, vote on other 
grounds for supporters of it. No calculations on this subject 
could have the least pretensions to exactness; but, making the 
best judgment I can, I should say that, with one-quarter of 
the electors at their back, the Alliance could carry their Bill, 
and probably a less number would suffice. To cairry the law 
into general operation, however, would require a majority of 
two-thirds in every parish or voting district. Now, two-thirds 
is two and two-thirds times as great as a quarter, and it comes 
to this, that the Alliance must educate the people between two 
and three times as much to put their law into action as to get 
it passed. This is one of the many grounds on which I would 
assert, in opposition to Mr. Steiuthal and Mr. Hoyle, that the 
accumulation of probabilities is against the Alliance. 


IV. 

I decline to enter upon the question whether a prohibitory 
law, if really put in operation, would work successfully and 
diminish intemporanco in a groat degree. To adduce evidence 
for or against tho probability of such a result would be quite 
impossible within the necessary limits imposed upon this paper. 
I take it for granted that anyone is justified in entertaining 
doubts upon tho subject, and I think it is very favourable to 
the Alliance to assign one-half as the probability of prohibition 
suppressing drunkenness. The evidence derived from America 
or the colonies upon this subject is of tho most conflicting 
character, and even if we allow that the closing of public- 
houses has been a blessing in one or two States of the Union, 
and in many rural parishes of England, it does not in the least 
follow that the same measuro will bo practicable and beneficial 
in great cities and among a population of very different nature. 
In countries whero tho people are educated up to tho point of 
accepting prohibition by a vory largo majority, prohibition 
would probably work well \ but I deny that the main body of 
the English people are anywhere near this point. There could 
bo no objection to the Alliance educating people as much as 
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they like or can; what I object to is the obstacles which they 
place in the way of more practicable measures, while they are 
striving after an object which cannot be carried out “ in any 
calculable time.” 


v. 

To judge of the probability that the House of Commons 
will pass the Permissive Bill, we must look at the results of 
the divisions which have taken place. They aro as follows : 


Votes on the Permissive Bill, 



Without pairs and tellers. 

With pairs and tollers 


For. 

Against. 

For. 

Against. 

1864 ... 

... 35 

... 292 ... 

... 40 

... 297 

1869 ... 

... 87 

... 193 ... 

... 94 

... 200 

1870 ... 

... 90 

... 121 ... 

... 115 

... 146 

1871 ... 

... 121- 

... 196 ... 

... 136 

... 208 

1872* 

—. 

— 


. 

1873 ... 

... 81 

... 821 ... 

... 90 , 

... 330 

1874 ... 

... 75 

... 301 ... 

... 92 , 

... 318 

1875 ... 

... 86 

... 371 ... 

... 94 , 

... 379 


Probably the fairest mode of measuring tho preponderance 
of votes against the Bill is to calculate the ratio of all who 
voted against it to those who voted for it, which gives tho 
following results: 

Ratios of numbers of opponents to supporters. 

1869 . 2-13 1873 3-07 

1870 . 1-27 1874 3-46 

1871 . 1-53 1875 4-03 

The votes in the three last divisions, especially iu the last 
of all, seem to me to show a strong dosiro on the part of a 
vast majority of the House of Commons' to convinco tho 
Alliance of the hopelessness of its agitation. Up to, and 
perhaps including the year 1871, tho prospocts of ultimate 
success were flattering but deceptive; tho supporters were 
continually rising in numbers, and thoir opponents were 
stationary or fluctuating. But in 1873, 74, and 75, wo find 

* In 1872 tho Bill was talked out, and no division took place. 

R 2 
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the supporters reduced to their earlier amount, being almost 
exactly the same in 1875 as in 1869, and in 1874 actually 
twelve less, while the opponents of the Bill have presented 
themselves in little less than double their former numbers. 

If an unprejudiced statistician or meteorologist, accustomed 
to the examination of varying phenomena, were to examino 
these numbers, he would unquestionably conclude that the 
Allianco was a phenomenon which had passed its maximum, 
and was on tho wane, For nearly twenty-throe years the 
Allianco has always been making progress according to tho 
statements of its own organs, and yet, between 1871 and 
1873, wo find its supporters in Parliament reduced by 30 per 
cent., and its opponents increased by 90 per cent. The last 
three divisions, and especially tho last of all, evince a fixed 
determination on tho part of tho vast majority of tho House 
not to pass tho Bill, and not to allow any encouragement for 
tho hope that it ever will ho passed. Having regard to the 
hopeless and obstructive position of the Alliance, I may 
venture to express a hope that tho next division will even 
more unequivocally show the opinion of tho House upon tho 
subject. 


vr. 

It may bo said in favour of the Allianco that, even if its 
Bill never bo passed, tho efforts mado to pass it onlist tho 
intorosts of many persons in tho tomperanco cause, and load to 
tho passing of minor restrictions on tho liquor trade. Tlio 
Allianco has, no doubt, made itself tho head and front of tho 
temperance bodies generally; it is a rallying point for all who 
are earnestly desirous of remedying tho main cause of evil in 
tho country. Members of Parliament and ovon Governments 
which will not actually vote for tho Permissive Bill will yet, 
it may bo urged, bo induced to concodo important measures 
against tho publicans, and tho publicans on their part will tho 
moro readily accept legislation in fear of tho power of so 
formidable a body as tho Allianco. But it is quite a question 
to my mind whothor tho agitation kept up by the Alliance 
does not act in just tho opposite manner. 
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Surely, as regards the publicans, the action of the Alliance 
is most unfortunate. It teaches them to look upon all tem¬ 
perance reformers as utter enemies, and the struggle as one 
without quarter. The Alliance wish to suppress the trade of 
the publicans in a sudden and arbitrary manner, and they 
offer no compensation to those who have in many cases spent 
large sums in buildings and trade fixtures, in a business licensed 
by the Government. It is true that licenses are withdrawable 
on proof of delinquencies, and are only granted for a year ; 
but there is the greatest possible difference between the mode 
in which licenses have hitherto been terminated and that in 
which the Alliance proposes to revoke them. Vested interests 
are, no doubt, a very great obstacle to all reforms, and any 
precedent which recognises their existence, and affords com¬ 
pensation, throws so much more weight upon future reformers. 
But I fear that sufficient precedents have already been created. 
The great sum paid to slave-owners in the British Colonies 
was quite a case in point. Military officers have been com¬ 
pensated to a very large amount for money invested in the 
purchase of commissions even beyond the terms of the regula¬ 
tions. Before the telegraph companies were suppressed they 
received two or three times the value of their property, the 
greater part being avowedly claimed for the goodwill of their 
business. Now, publicans may be good men or bad men, but 
at any rate they are men, and subjects of the Queen, and they 
have families to support, and can we suppose or expect that 
they will acquiesce in their own suppression and ruin? I 
must express very much doubt whether it would be right and 
just to suppress a trade in the way proposed by the Alliance 
without some provision for compensation. But if tho rate¬ 
payers before voting for prohibition are aware that it will add 
sixpence or ninepence to the rates, I should like to know 
where they will get their majority of two-thirds. A rato of 
not more than a penny has proved in most places a sufficient 
bar to the adoption of that most inoffensive law—the Public 
Libraries Act. In the parish of Withington, where I reside, a 
bare majority of the ratepayers could never be got to voto for 
so necessary an expense as the lighting of the streets. This 
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has lately teen done under the authority of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board; but I regret to say that the ratepayers still 
decline to incur the expense of mending the roads. 

But whatever ratepayers may think about the Permissive 
Prohibitory Law, there is no doubt as to what publicans think. 
To them, if put into operation, it would be Domesday, and the 
result of the persistent agitation of the Alliance is to make the 
publicans band themselves together in opposition to all reforms. 
The publicans, like every other large body of men, include all 
kinds of characters, but I refuse to believe that they are 
wholly unreasonable and unwilling to acknowledge the evils 
which flow from their trade when badly rogulated. If assured 
that license reform was not intended as a step towards their 
suppression and ruin, but that it would tend to the elimination 
of the loss respectable members of the trade, I cannot believe 
that the publicans generally would oppose reform as bitterly 
as they do at present. Tho truo mode of reforming the sale 
of liquor is to diminish competition, and to weed out the ill- 
conducted houses, until tho value of tho remaining licenses 
has been so far raised that their holders will not dare and will 
not have sufficient inducement to tolerate abuses. 

VII. 

The following are tho terms in which the Alliance describes 
its attitude both towards the publicans and towards othor 
schemes of licensing reform: “As tho United Kingdom 
Allianco is constituted for tho annihilation of the liquor traffic, 
and not for its sanction and regulation, your committee 
cannot, in loyalty to tho trust imposed upon them, enter into 
any licensing scheme whatever; and they are bound, in self- 
defence and consistency, to look with coldness and even 
suspicion upon any proposals that favour the obnoxious policy 
of forcing licenses into communities in defiance of the peopled 
wishes and petitions.”* Thus the Alliance distinctly and 
expressly places itself in opposition not only to the publicans 

* Nineteenth Ecporb of tho Executive Committee of the United 
Kingdom Allianoo, 1870-71, p. 04. 
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as a body, but to all who propose in any way to sanction the 
sale o£ liquors. 

The matter has been made all the worse by the recom¬ 
mendation to vote for no Member of Parliament who refuses to 
support the Bill. The adoption of such a policy must surely 
be considered as an act of desperation, but in any case, it 
cannot be sufficiently reprobated and repudiated by all who 
wish well to the progress of civilisation. Compromise is of the 
very essence of legislative change, and as society becomes 
more diverse and complicated, compromise becomes more and 
more indispensable. It is the only modus vivendi , as tastes and 
opinions gradually diverge. It need hardly be said that reforms 
of all kinds must be immensely retarded if the supporter's of 
each measure insist upon getting their own scheme first 
through the House of Commons. Mr. Bright happily protested 
against trying to drive half-a-dozen omnibuses abreast through 
Temple Bar, but this is what it will come to if we have many 
bodies like the Alliance, each tidying to have the road to itself. 
It is especially unfortunate when the first one is a heavy, im¬ 
practicable machine, which can neither go forward nor be got 
out of the way. Yet such I believe the Permissive Prohibitory 
Bill to be, and the proceedings of the Alliance altogether 
strike me as the best possible example of how not to do things 
in legislation. 

On these grounds I hold that the United Kingdom Alliance 
is the worst existing obstacle to temperance reform in the 
kingdom. It absorbs and expends the resources of tho 
temperance army on a hopeless siege, and by proclaiming no 
quarter, it drives the enemy into fierce opposition to a man, 
The Alliance has already been in existence and active operation 
for twenty-two or nearly twenty-three years; it has had the 
most zealous leaders, and the most faithful followers; it has 
spent great sums of money, probably greater sums than any 
Association of the kind ever spent before, amounting to some¬ 
thing like a quarter of a million sterling; its publications have 
been sown broadcast over the whole country; its petitions to 
Parliament have been numberless; and every Member of 
Parliament and every body of electors have been vexed by 
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its persistent agitations. Yet I venture to say that it is as far 
from its goal as ever. 


VII i. 

Before concluding I will go a stop farther and assert that 
the whole policy and principles of action of such a body as the 
United Kingdom Alliance are mistaken and inexpedient. They 
set forth a definite scheme in a Bill, and demand this or nothing. 
The remarkable success of the Anti-Corn Law League has had, 
I believe, one evil effect. It has led many zealous people 
to believe that if they only band themselves together with 
sufficient determination, if they deliver enough speeches, 
scatter enough tracts, in short agitate with sufficient energy, 
they will ultimately carry public opinion with them. But we 
must not argue too readily from analogy in such cases. The 
Anti-Corn Law Loaguo aimed at an object which could un¬ 
questionably be effected by tho mere passing of an Act. Thore 
was no permissive legislation in it. The actual results of the 
abolition of duty on corn were as well understood by economists 
and by all unprejudiced persons of moderate intelligence as 
any question in social science can bo. The mass of the people 
were readily induced to join in a cry for cheap bread, even if 
they did not clearly understand how it was to be secured. The 
struggle was thus one of the mass of the people against a body 
of landlords taking a selfish and mistaken view of their own 
interests. The success of the League was substantially 
accomplished in five or seven years. 

In the case of the United Kingdom Alliance everything is 
different. The real struggle would not begin until the Bill 
was passed; the mass of the people would in most cases be 
against the law, and the operation of tho law, as I maintain, 
must be altogether a matter of uncertainty. When we know 
so many useful legislative changes which might bo passed, 
and which would be sure to have a more or less favourable 
effect, it seems to me a most deplorable fact that twenty-two 
years should have boon spent upon one impracticable Bill. So 
considerable are the chances against the success of any legisla¬ 
tion, as could easily be proved by an. examination of the statute 
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book, that we should not spend a quarter of a century on any 
one law, unless, perhaps, we are perfectly assured of the 
success of that law when passed. It would not be difficult to 
point out certain definite principles which should guide a wise 
reforming legislator in the selection of the laws he should 
advocate. Solon, when asked whether lie had given the 
Athenians the best laws he could devise, replied: “Ay, the 
best laws that they could receive.” He has often been 
blamed, but the progress of Sociology is establishing his 
wisdom. We now know that laws are not good or bad with 
respect to any invariable standard, but in reference to the 
changing character of society and man. The successful 
reformer is one who sees for what legislative change the 
people are ripe, and concentrates the popular energy upon it. 
But the members of the Alliance are wrong at every point. 
They try to force upon the country a law for which it is cer¬ 
tainly not ripe; they absorb forces which might be most 
usefully employed in immediate action upon a scheme which, 
if carried at all, must be a thing for the future. They allow 
that they must educate the people for the measure (this is 
admitted by Mr. Steinthal and Mr. Hoyle), but they confuse 
together the agitation and the education. It is one thing to 
educate people for a future change of legislation; it is another 
thing to ask them to pass the law next year, and in the mean¬ 
time to look coldly upon all other projects of reform. 


IX. 

There is no use attempting, at the end of this paper, to 
discuss in detail the measures which will probably be passed 
by the general consent of the community as soon as the 
Permissive Bill is out of the way. Were that Bill a forlorn 
hope—the only measure by which we could hope to repress 
drunkenness—I should be among its warmest advocates; but, 
as a matter of fact, it stands in the way of some dozen reason¬ 
able and practicable proposals. The Sunday Closing Bill, if 
passed, would probably decrease drunkenness by a fourth or 
fifth part, without interfering in any appreciable degree with 
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the due freedom or convenience of any person. The refusal of 
all new licenses to publicans or beer-shop keepers, so long as 
the number of the houses exceeds one to five hundred inha¬ 
bitants, seems to me a very proper and workable measure. It 
was among the proposals of the National Union for the Sup¬ 
pression of Intemperance. The rule might have to be relaxed 
in the case of thinly populated districts, along the course of 
important highways, and in great centres of trade and traffic, 
and various details would have to be considered relating to the 
boundaries of districts, and the mode of estimating the popu¬ 
lation—whether, for instance, by the last census, or, as I 
should propose, by the number of houses on the rate books, 
counting five inhabitants for each house. But I see no consi¬ 
derable difficulty in applying such a maximum to strengthen 
the hands of the magistrates in their use of the licensing 
power. 

Another measure which appears to me absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, and to admit of no delay, is the entire revocation of 
grocers 5 licenses. The granting of such licenses was no doubt 
a well-meant step; it was supposed that people would be 
drawn away from the public-house by the facility with which 
they could obtain liquors of bettor quality to consume at home.. 
But I fear that for one who is drawn away from the public- 
house, twenty or fifty will ultimately be drawn to it. The 
mistake thus committed was only exceeded by that of the 
Beershops Act, another well-intended measure, which was 
to wean people from the use of strong liquors by the facility 
of getting weak ones. There is the most overwhelming 
evidence to show that free trade and competition in the liquor 
trade lead to disastrous results. It is difficult to imagine how 
anyone could ever have looked upon facilities for the distribu¬ 
tion of liquors as a mode of diminishing intemperance. Com¬ 
petition in all other trades tends to the healthy development 
of the trade, and the consequent increase of the quantity sold. 
But in the case of liquors our object is to decrease, not to 
increase the sale, and we must therefore take the opposite 
course, and place obstacles in tho way of the trade which will 
make liquors dearer and more troublesome to get. At present 
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the only difficulty is to avoid buying them, so numerous are 
the shops at which they are pressed upon the customer. It is 
worthy of consideration whether there ought not to be an 
inflexible rule established that, where any kind of intoxicating 
liquor is sold, no other commodity shall be sold for consump¬ 
tion off the premises. I am inclined to think that the trade 
should be restricted to two classes of dealers—first, licensed 
victuallers and innkeepers selling mainly, if not exclusively, 
for consumption on the premises, and selling nothing else 
except the ordinary victuals for guests: and secondly, beer, 
wine, and spirit merchants, allowed to sell liquors in any 
quantity for consumption off the premises. 

I may also suggest that the time has probably arrived 
when a further addition may safely be made to the duty on 
spirits. The last change was made in 1860, when the duty on 
British spirits and on rum was raised from 8s. to 10s. per 
gallon, and that on brandy was reduced from 15s. to 10s. 5 cl. 
per gallon. We should remember that since 1860 prices in 
general have been rising much, the wealth of the purchasers 
has been considerably increased, as indeed is sufficiently shown 
by the augmented consumption. With the increased efficiency 
and number of the police force there can be no fear of any 
serious increase of smuggling or illicit distilling. An addition 
of 2s. per gallon to the duty on spiiits would produce a hand¬ 
some sum for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would at 
the same time aid in repressing the worst form of drinking. 

The proposals of the License Amendment League of Man¬ 
chester for the regulation of tho traffic also deserve tho most 
careful consideration. 

I mention these measures merely to show how many com¬ 
paratively easy steps could be taken if the weight of tempe¬ 
rance reformers were united to support them, instead of being 
wasted on the Permissive Bill. No doubt it will bo plausibly 
answered that if free trade in liquors leads to drunkenness the 
proper step is to prohibit the sale of liquor, and it is incon¬ 
sistent to advocate a regulated traffic instead. But the retort 
is easy, that the United Kingdom Alliance do not venture to 
be consistent and thorough-going. On their own principles 
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they ought to adhere to the Maine Liquor Law with which 
they began, and agitate for real prohibition of the sale of 
liquor. As it is, they only venture to ask for the capricious 
action of separate parishes and boroughs in suppressing the 
public sale, while leaving all individuals free to get their own 
supplies of liquor by purchase elsewhere. I cannot avoid the 
conclusion, then, that nearly a quarter of a century of time 
and a quarter of a million of money have been wasted in 
advocating one of the worst dovised measures which was ever 
brought before a legislature. The Permissive Bill, we are 
told, will not be passed in any calculable time; I venture to 
assert that it will never be passed at all. 



EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION AND THE 


DRINK TRAFFIC * 


i. 

“A pool, Mr. Edgeworth, is one who ha& never made an 
experiment.” Such are, I believe, the exact words of a 
remark which Erasmus Darwin addressed to Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth. They deserve to become proverbial. They have 
the broad foundation of truth, and the trenchant disregard 
of accuracy in detail which mark an adage. Of course, the 
saying at once suggests the question: What is an experiment ? 
In a certain way, all people, whether fools or wise men, are 
constantly making experiments. The education of the infant 
is thoroughly experimental from the very first, but in a 
haphazard and unconscious way. The child which over¬ 
balances itself in learning to walk is experimenting on the 
law of gravity. All successful action is successful experiment 
in the broadest sense of the term, and every mistake or failure 
is a negative experiment, which deters us from repetition. 
Our mental framework, too, is marvellously contrived, so as 
to go on ceaselessly registering on the tablets of the memory 
the favourable or unfavourable results of every kind of action. 
Charles Babbage proposed to make an automaton chess-player 
which should register mechanically the numbers of games lost 
and gained in consequence of every possible kind of move. 

* “Contemporary Review,” February, 1880, vol. xxxvii. pp. 177-192. 
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Thus, the longer the automaton went on playing games, the 
more experienced it would become by tlie accumulation of 
experimental results. Such a machine precisely represents 
the acquirement of experience by our nervous organisation. 

But Erasmus Darwin doubtless meant by experiment some¬ 
thing more than this unintentional heaping-up of experience. 
The part of wisdom is to learn to foresee the results of our 
actions, by making slight and harmless trials before we 
commit ourselves to an irrevocable line of conduct. We 
ought to feel our way, and try the ice before we venture on 
it to a dangerous extent. To make an experiment, in this more 
special sense, is to arrange certain known conditions, or, in 
other words, to put together certain causal agents, in order to 
ascertain their outcome or aggregate of effects. The experi¬ 
ment has knowledge alone for its immediate purpose ; but he 
is truly happy, as the Latin poet said, who can discern the 
causes of things, for, these being known, wo can proceed at 
once to safe and profitable applications. 

It need hardly be said that it is to frequent and carefully- 
planned appeals to experiment in the physical sciences, that 
we owe almost the whole progress of the human race in the 
last three centuries. Even moral and intellectual triumphs 
may often be traced back to dependence on physical inventions, 
and to the incentive which they give towards general activity. 
Certainly, political and military success is almost entirely 
dependent on the experimental sciences. It is difficult to 
discover that, as regards courage, our soldiers in Afghanistan 
and Zululand and the Transvaal are any better than the men 
whose countries they invade. But it is the science of the rifle, 
the shell, and the mountain gun—science perfected by constant 
experimentation—which gives the poor savage and even the 
brave Boer no chance of ultimate success in resistance. To 
whom do we owe all this in its first beginning, but to the great 
experimentalist, the friar, Roger Bacon, of Oxford, our truest 
and greatest national glory, the smallest of whose merits is 
that he first mentions gunpowder; yet so little does the 
English nation yet appreciate the sources of its power and 
greatness that the writings of Roger Bacon lie, to a great 
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extent, imprinted and unexplored. It is only among conti¬ 
nental scholars that Roger Bacon is regarded as the miracle of 
his age and country. 

No doubt it is to Francis Bacon, the Lord High Chancellor 
of England, that the world generally attributes the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new inductive era of science. This is hardly the 
place to endeavour to decide whether the world has not made 
a great mistake. Professor Fowler, in his admirable critical 
edition of the “ Novum Organum/* has said about all that can 
be said in favour of Lord Bacon^s scientific claims ; yet I hold 
to the opinion, long since stoutly maintained by the late 
Professor De Morgan,* not to speak of Baron Liebigf and 
others, that Lord Bacon, though a truly clever man, was a 
mere dabbler in inductive science, the true methods of which 
he quite misapprehended. At best, he put into elegant and 
striking language an estimate of the tendency of science 
towards experimentalism, and a forecast of the results to be 
obtained. The regeneration of these last centuries is due to a 
long series of philosophers, from Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, 
Newton, Leibnitz, down to Watt, Faraday, and Joule. Such 
men followed a procedure very different from that of Francis 
Bacon. 


11. 

Now we come to the point of our inquiry. Is the experi¬ 
mental method necessarily restricted to tlio world of physical 
science ? Do we sufficiently apply to moral, social, and political 
matters those methods which have been proved so valuable in 
the hands of physical philosophers? Do our legislators, in 
short, appeal to experiment in a way which excepts thorn from 
the definition of Erasmus Darwin ? English legislation, no 

* “A Budget of Paradoxes,” p. 49. Also his Memoir “On the 
Syllogism, No. 17., and on the Logic of Relations.” “Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions,” 1860, vol. x. p. 2, foot-nofco. See also 
Todhunter’s “Account of the Writings of Dr. William Who well, with 
Selections from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence,” vol. i. 
p. 227. 

f Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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doubt, is usually preceded by a great amount of public discus¬ 
sion and parliamentary wrangling. Sometimes there is plenty 
of statistical inquiry—plenty, that is, if it were of the right 
sort, and conducted according to true scientific method. 
Neverthless, I venture to maintain that, as a general rule, 
Parliament ignores the one true method of appealing directly 
to experiment. Our Parliamentary Committees and Royal 
Commissions of Inquiry pile up blue-books full of information 
which is generally not to the point. The one bit of informa¬ 
tion, the actual trial of a new measure on a small scale, is 
not forthcoming, because Parliament, if it enacts a law at all, 
enacts it for the whole kingdom. It habitually makes a leap 
in the dark, because, I suppose, it is not consistent with the 
wisdom and dignity of Parliament to grope its way, and 
confess to the world at large that it is afraid of making 
mistakes. Now, I maintain that, in large classes of legislative 
affairs, there is really nothing to prevent our making direct 
experiments upon the liviug social organism. Not only is 
social experimentation a possible thing, but it is in every part 
of the kingdom, excepting the palaco of St. Stephen's, the 
commonest thing possible, the universal mode of social pro¬ 
gress. It would hardly be too much to say that social progress 
is social experimentation, and social experimentation is social 
pi’Ogress. Changes effected by any important Act of Parlia¬ 
ment are like earthquakes and cataclysms, which disturb the 
continuous courso of social growth. They effect revolutionary 
rather .than habitual changes. Sometimes they do much 
good; somotimes much harm; but in any case it is hardly 
possible to forecast the result of a considerable catastrophic 
change in the social organism. Therefore I hold unhesitatingly 
that, whenever it is possible, legislation should observe the 
order of nature, and proceed tentatively. 

Social progress, I have said, is social experimentation. 
Every now heading that is inserted in the London Trades' 
Directory is claimed by thoso private individuals who have 
tried a new trade and found it to answer. The smuggle for 
existence makes us all look out for chances of profit. We are 
all, perhaps, in some degree inventors, but some are more bold 
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and successful than others. Now, every man who establishes a 
shop or factory or social institution of a novel kind is trying an 
experiment. If he hits aiin unsupplied need of his fellow-men the 
experiment succeeds ; that is to say, it has something succeed¬ 
ing or following it—namely, repetition by himself and others. 
The word “ success ” is a most happy one, etymologically. 
To have success is to have a future—a future of imitators. 

It is quite apparent that all the great novelties of recent 
times have been worked out in this tentative way. How, for 
instance, has our vast and marvellous railway system been 
developed ? Did it spring forth perfect from the wise fore¬ 
thought of Parliament, as Minerva, fully armed and equipped, 
leaped from the head of Jupiter ? On the contrary, did not 
our wise landowners and practical men oppose railways to 
the very utmost—until they discovered what a mistake they 
were making? There is no great blame to them. Who, 
indeed, could see in the rude tram-line of Benjamin Outram 
the germ which was to grow into the maze of lines and points 
and signals which we now pass through without surprise at 
Olapham Junction or at London Bridge ? That most complex 
organisation, a great railway station, is entirely a product of 
frequent experiment. Gh'adatim —Step by Step—would be 
no unapt motto for any great industrial success. In such 
matters experiments are both intentional and unintentional. 
Of the former the public hears little, except when they result 
in some profitable patent. The preliminary trials are usually 
performed in secret, for obvious reasons, and the unsuccessful 
ones are left undescribed, and are quickly forgotten. As to 
unintentional experiments, they are too numerous. Every 
railway accident which happens is an experiment revealing 
some fault of design, some insufficiency in the materials, some 
contingency unprovided for. The accident is inquired into, 
and then the engineers set to work to plan improvements 
which shall prevent the like accident from happening in the 
future. If we had time to trace the history of the steam 
engine, of gas lighting, of electric telegraphs, of submarine 
cables, of electric lighting, or of any other great improvement, 
we should see, in like manner, that the wisdom of Parliament 
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has had nothing to do with planning it. Prom the first to 
the last the rule of progress has been that of the ancient 
nursery rhyme—Try, try, try: And if at first you don't 
succeed, Try, try, try again. 

To put the matter in the strongest light, let the reader 
consider what he would say about a proposal that Parliament 
should decide arbitrarily, by its own wisdom, concerning any 
great impending improvement: take, for instance, that of 
tramways and steam tramcars. It is quite conceivable that 
steam tramcars will eventually succeed so well as to replace 
horse conveyance to a great extent. All main highways will 
then, of course, be laid with tram-rails. But what should we 
think of the wisdom of Parliament if it undertook to settle 
the question once for all, and, after taking a score of Blue 
Books full of evidence, to decide either that there should 
be no steam tramcars, or that steam tramways should be 
immediately laid down between all the villages in the 
kingdom ? The House of Lords did take the formor course 
two sessions ago, and prohibited the use of steam on tram¬ 
ways, because it might frighten horses. In the next session 
they felt the folly of opposing the irresistible, and expressly 
allowed the experimental use of steam on tramways. 

One of the points about tho railway system which the 
Government of the last generation undertook to settle once for 
all, was the proper place for great railway stations in London. 
A committee, chiefly consisting of military men, decided that 
tho railway stations should not be brought into the centre 
of London. Hence tho position of the stations at Euston, 
King’s Cross, Paddington, Waterloo, and Shoreditch. At great 
cost their decision has boon entirely reversed. 

It may perhaps be objected that these are matters of 
physical scienco and practical engineering, in which the 
supremacy of experiment has long been recognised. That is 
not wholly so; for tho success of a system, like that of the 
railways or tramways, depends much upon social considera¬ 
tions. Howovor that may be, there is no difficulty in showing 
that the sarao principles apply to purely social institutions. If 
anything, it is tho social side of an enterprise which is usually 
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most doubtful and most in need of experiment when it can be 
applied. To construct the Thames Tunnel was a novel and 
difficult work at the time, but not so difficult as to get the 
populace to use it. The Great Eastern steamship was another 
instance of a great mechanical success, which was, to some 
extent, a social and economical failure. Many like cases 
might be mentioned, such as the real ice-rinks lately invented. 

How is it that any kind of purely social institution is 
usually established ? Take the case of the Volunteer Force. 
This was commenced, not to speak of earlier movements, or 
the ancient Honourable Artillery Company, by a few isolated 
experiments, such as that of the Exeter Rifle Corps in 1852, 
and the Victoria Rifle Corps in 1853. These succeeded so 
well that when, in 1859, fears of invasion were afloat, the 
imitative process set in rapidly. Of course, wise practical 
people laughed at the mania for playing at soldiers, and most 
people clearly foresaw that, when once the volunteors had got 
tired of their new uniforms, the whole thing would collapse. 
But experience has decided very differently. The force, 
instead of declining, has gone on steadily growing and sub¬ 
stantially improving, until a good military authority lately 
spoke of it as the only sound part of our military system. 
How much has the wisdom of Parliament had to do with tho 
creation of this force ? I believe that even now the Govern¬ 
ment and the military classes do not appreciate what tho 
volunteer force has done for us, by removing all fear of safety 
at home and enabling the standing army to bo freely sent 
abroad. 

Take again the case of popular amusements. Would 
Parliament ever think of defining by Statute when and how 
people shall meet to amuse themselvos, and what thoy shall 
do, and when they shall have had enough of it ? Must not 
people find out by trial what pleases and what does not 
please ? The late Mr. Serjeant Cox is said to have in¬ 
vented Penny Readings for the people, and they answered 
so well under his management that they wore imitated in all 
parts of the kingdom, and eventually in many other parts of 
the world. Spelling-bees were, I believe, an American invon- 

s 2 
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tion, and had a very lively but brief career. Many recent 
courses of popular scientific lectures arose out of the very 
successful experiment instituted by Professor Eoscoe at Man¬ 
chester .* Many attempts are just now being made to provide 
attractive and harmless amusements for the people, and this 
must, o£ course, be done in a tentative manner. 

It is curious, indeed, to observe how evanescent many social 
inventions prove themselves to be; growth and change have 
been so rapid of late that there is constant need of new inven¬ 
tions. The Eoyal Institution in Albemarle Street was a notable 
invention of its time, chiefly due to Count Rumford, and its 
brilliant success led to early imitation in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and perhaps elsewhere. But the provincial institu¬ 
tions have with difficulty maintained their raison d’etre. After the 
Royal Institutions came a series of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
which, as regards the mechanic element, were thoroughly 
unsuccessful, but proved themselves useful in the form of 
popular colleges or middle-class schools. Now, the great and 
genuine success of Owens College as a teaching body is lead¬ 
ing to the creation of numerous local colleges of similar type. 
This is the age, again, of Free Public Libraries, the practica¬ 
bility and extreme usefulness of which were first established 
in Salford and Manchester. When once possessed of local 
habitations, such institutions will, it may be hoped, have long 
careers; but bricks and mortar are usually requisite to give 
perpetuity to a social experiment. When thus perpetuated, 
each kind of institution marks its own age with almost geologic 
certainty. From the times of the Saxons and the Normans we 
can trace a series of strata of institutions superposed in order 
of time. The ancient Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
mediaeval Guilds surviving in the City Companies, the Grammar 
Schools of the Elizabethan age, the Almshouses of the Stuart 
period, the Commercial Institutions of Queen Anne’s reign, 
and so on down to the Free Libraries and Recreation Palaces 

# All the lectures delivered in the eleven annual series instituted by 
Professor Roscoe at Manchester have been reported and published by 
John Hey wood, of Manchester and Paternoster Row. Most of the 
lectures may be had separately for one penny each. 
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of the present day. Even styles of architecture are evolved 
by successful innovation—that is, experiment followed by 
imitation, and this was never more apparent than in the imita¬ 
tion which has followed upon Sir Joseph Paxton's grand 
experiment at the Exhibition of 1851.* 

Now, my contention is, that legislators ought, in many 
branches of legislation, to adopt confessedly this tentative 
procedure, which is the very method of social growth. Parlia¬ 
ment must give up the pretension that it can enact the creation 
of certain social institutions to be carried on as specified in 
the “hereinafter contained" clauses. No doubt, by aid of an 
elaborate machinery of administration and a powerful body of 
police, Government can, to a certain extent, guide, or at any 
rate restrain, the conduct of its subjects. Even in this respect 
its powers are very limited, and a law which does not com¬ 
mand the consent of the body of the people must soon be 
repealed or become inoperative. But as regards the creation 
of institutions, Parliament is almost powerless, except by 
consulting the needs of the time, and offering facilities for 
such institutions to grow up as experience shows to be suc¬ 
cessful. But an unfortunate confusion of ideas exists; and it 
seems to be supposed that because, for reasons of obvious con¬ 
venience, the civil and criminal laws are, as a general rule, made 
uniform for the whole kingdom, therefore the legislative action 
of Parliament must always be uniform and definitive. When 
an important change is advocated, for instance, in the Licens¬ 
ing Laws, Parliament collects abundant information, which is 
usually inconclusive, and then proceeds to effect all over the 
kingdom some very costly and irrevocable change ; a change 
which generally disappoints its own advocates. Take the case 
of the Sale of Beer Act of 1830, generally known as the Beer- 
shop Act. This is a salient example of bad legislation. Yet 
it was passed by the almost unanimous wisdom of Parliament, 
the division in the House of Commons on the second reading 

* I do not remember to have seen the importance of this imitative 
tendency in social affairs described by any writer, except the French 
Engineer and Economist, Dupuit, who fully describes it in one of his 

* rn." , nioi»*s r'* i in (< A n df*si p‘V 1 ^ rjc* 
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showing 245 ayes and only 29 noes. The Act originated with 
Brougham, in the sense that he had in 1822 and 1823 brought 
in somewhat similar bills, which were partially adopted by the 
Government of 1830. The idea of the Act was to break down 
the monopoly of the brewers and publicans; to throw open 
the trade in beer on free-trade principles; and by offering 
abundance of wholesome, pure, weak beer, to draw away the 
working-classes from the ginshops. All seemed as plausible 
as it was undoubtedly well intended. Objections were of 
course made to the Bill, and many people predicted evil 
consequences ; but all such sinister predictions were supposed 
to be spread about by the interested publicans and brewers. 
Nevertheless, the new Act was soon believed to be a mistake. 
Sydney Smith, though he had not many years before pleaded 
for liberty for the people to drink rum-and-water, or whatever 
else they liked (Edinburgh Review, 1819), quickly veered round, 
and gave a graphic account of the beastly state of drunkenness 
of the Sovereign People.* 

It may be safely said that the Beorshop Act realised all 
the evils expected from it, and few or none of the advantages.f 
It is difficult to say anything in favour of the bar at the 
corner public-house, except that it is better than the dirty 
low little boershop, hiding itself away in some obscure recess 
of tho streets. The first is at any rate under the gaze of the 
public and tho control of the magistrates ; the beershop, until 
within the last few years, was too likely to become the un¬ 
controlled resort of the worst classes. Even now that the 
beershops are brought under the Licensing Magistrates many 
years must elapse before the evil wrought by the Act of 1830 

# “The new Beer Bill has begun its operations. Everybody is 
drunk. Those who are not singing are sprawling. The Sovereign 
People are in a beastly state.” 

f “Tho Beershops are considered as most mischievous. 

Similar representations are made iu East Kent. A magistrate expressed 
his opinion that no single measure over caused so much mischief, in so 
short a time, in demoralising tho labourers. The evidence of the High 
Constable of Ashford is very strong.” “ Extracts from tho Information 
Eeceived ... as to the Administration and Operation of the Poor 
Laws.” 8vo, 1833, p, 24. 
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can be thoroughly removed. This then is a striking illicit, til l 
of a leap in tlie dark, which ought never to have been CO’ * 
mitted by a prudent legislature. When the Sale of Beer IS.il 
was under discussion the Chancellor of the Exchequer seunet. 
to feel that it was a Bill which needed experimental trial; io_ 
when objection was made that the Act would not extend 
Scotland, he urged that it might be better to try the Ac 
one part of the kingdom in the first instance, and thej, 
were found to be beneficial, and to answer its intended obj 
it might be extended to other parts.* 

In more recent years the granting of grocers* lice.Jbv •„ or 
the free sale of all kinds of spirituous liquors is likely to p ove 
itself to be an equally disastrous leap in the dark. With 
the very best intentions, and on the most plausible theoretical 
grounds, Mr. Gladstone's Government greatly extended the free 
sale of wine and beer, so that now, in some popular watering- 
places, I have noticed that almost every third shop window 
is ornamented with a pyramid of beer bottles. Yet the late 
Government have only succeeded in making the grocer's shop 
the avenue to the publican's bar. No one can for a moment 
believe that the free sale of liquors for home use has in the 
least degree weakened the publican's hold on his customers. 
If I had on d priori grounds to plan out a scheme of liquor 
traffic, I should just reverse the existing law relating to Beer- 
shops and Grocers' Licenses. I would prohibit the "off" 
sale of liquor on any premises where other articles were sold; 
the purchaser desiring to buy wine, beer, or spirits for home 
use should be obliged to go to some one of a comparatively few 
well-marked shops dealing in those things alone. On the 
other hand, where liquor is sold for consumption on the 
premises, I should oblige the seller to furnish food and reason¬ 
able sitting accommodation. This would be nothing more than 
a return to the old law about Licensed Victuallers, which yet 
exists in the letter, though it has been allowed to fall into 
practical abeyance. The very reasonable law obliging publicans 
to afford general entertainment was sadly broken down by the 


* “ Hansard’s Debates,” 8th April, 1830, New Series, vol. xxiv. p. 26. 
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Beershops Act, which provided unlimited means for the drink¬ 
ing- of beer, pure and simple, without food of any kind. But 
my contention is that we must not proceed in such matters on 
a priori grounds at all. We must try. 

Perhaps it may be said that every new law is necessarily an 
experiment, and affords experience for its own improvement, 
and, if necessary, its abrogation. But there are two strong 
reasons why an Act which has been made general, and has 
come into general operation, can seldom serve as an experi¬ 
ment. Of course, a great many Acts of Parliament are 
experimentally found to be mistaken, for they never come into 
considerable operation at all, like the Acts to promote registra¬ 
tion of titles, not to mention the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
Such cases prove little or nothing, except the weakness, and 
possibly the insincerity, of the Legislature. But if an Act 
comes largely into operation it is practically irrevocable. 
Parliament cannot say simply “ as you were/ 5 and proceed to 
a new and more hopeful experiment. A social humpty-dumpty 
cannot bo set up again just as it was before, even by the 
Queen’s men. The vested interests created are usually too 
formidable to be put aside, and too expensive to be bought up. 
A good many years, say seven, or ten at the least, are needed 
to develop properly any important legislative experiment, so 
that the same generation of statesmen would not have more 
than three or four opportunities of experiment in the same 
subject during the longest political career. If we divide up the 
country, and try one experiment on one town or county, and 
another on another, there is a possibility of making an almost 
unlimited number of valid trials within ten or twenty years. 
But, apart from this consideration, a general legislative change 
is not a true experiment at all, because it affords no clear 
means of distinguishing its effects from the general resultant 
of social and industrial progress. Statistical facts are usually 
numerical or quantitative in character, so that, if many causal 
agoncios are in operation at tho same time, their effects are 
simply added together algobraically, and are inextricably 
merged into a general total. Thus, the total numbers receiving 
poor-law reliof, or tho numbers apprehended in the kingdom for 
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drunkenness, are numerical results affected by the oscillations 
of trade, by the character of the seasons, the value of gold, 
etc., etc., as well as by the Acts of the Legislature. To make a 
valid experiment we must have a certain thing subject to 
certain constant conditions, and we must introduce a single 
definite change of condition, which will then be probably the 
cause of whatever phenomenon follows. It is possible, indeed, 
to experiment upon an object of varying conditions, provided 
we can find two objects which vary similarly; we then operate 
upon the one, and observe how it subsequently differs from 
the other. We need, in fact, what the chemists call a tc blind 
experiment.” Suppose, for instance, that an agricultural 
chemist or a scientific farmer wished to ascertain the effect of 
a new kind of manure; would it be rational for him to spread 
the manure over all his available land ? Would it not then be 
doubtful whether the increase or decrease of yield were due to 
the manure or the character of the seasons ? I 11 this case his 

neighbours' crops might, to some extent, furnish the blind 
experiment, showing what had been the ordinary yield. But, 
of course, the obvious mode of procedure is to spread the new 
manure over a part only of each experimental field, so that 
the difference of the crops on the different patches brings out, 
in a most unquestionable way, the effect of tho manure. Not 
only is the smaller experiment, in a logical point of view, far 
better than the larger one, but it is possible to try many con¬ 
current small experiments upon a farm of moderate extent. 

I maintain that, if our legislators aro to act rationally, 
they will, as far as possible, imitate the agricultural chemist. 
The idea, for instance, of obliging, or even allowing, all tho 
boroughs in the kingdom simultaneously to adopt the Grothen- 
burg plan would be ridiculous and irrational. The cost and 
confusion which would arise from a sudden general trial must 
be very great; many years would elapse before the result was 
apparent. And that result would not be so clear as if the 
trial were restricted to some half-a-dozen towns. In the 
meantime it would be far better that other boroughs should bo 
trying other experiments, giving us many strings to our bow, 
while some towns would actually do best for the country by 
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going on as nearly as possible in their present course. Specific 
and differentiated experience is what we need, before making 
any further important change in the drink trade. 

Not only is this the rational method of procedure, but it is 
practically the method to which we owe all the more successful 
legislative and administrative reforms of later years. Consider 
the Poor Law question. During the eighteenth century, 
Parliament made two or three leaps in the dark, by enact¬ 
ing laws such as Gilbei't’s Act, and very nearly ruined the 
kingdom by them. The great Poor Law Commission com¬ 
menced its operations in the soundest way by collecting all 
available information about the treatment of the poor, whether 
at home or abroad. But, what is more to the point, since 
the new Poor Law was passed in 1834, the partially free 
action of Boards of Guardians, under the supervision of 
the Poor Law Commission and the Poor Law Board, has 
afforded a long series of experimental results. The reports of 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick and the late Sir George Shaw Lefevre 
are probably the best models of the true process of admin¬ 
istrative reform to be anywhere found. In more recent years 
several very important experiments have been tried by dif¬ 
ferent Boards of Guardians, such as the boarding out of pauper 
children, the suppression of vagrancy by the provision of 
separate vagrant cells and the hard-labour test, and the 
cutting down of outdoor relief. If the total abolition of 
outdoor relief is ever to be tried, it must be tried on the small 
scale first; it would be a far too severe and dangerous measure 
to force upon the whole country at a single blow. Much 
attention has lately been drawn to the so-called “ Poor Law 
Experiment at Elberfold,” which was carefully described by 
tho Rev. W. Walter Edwards, in an article in The Contem¬ 
porary Review for July, 1878, vol. xxxii, pp. 675-693, bearing 
that precise title. 

Even when an Act of Parliament is passed in general terms 
applying to tho whole kingdom at onco, it by no means follows 
that it will bo equally put into operation everywhere. The 
discretion necessarily allowed to magistrates and other autho¬ 
rities often gives ample scope for instructive experiments. 
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Some years since the Howard Association called attention to 
what they expressly called “The Luton experiment/’ con¬ 
sisting in the extraordinary success with which the magistrates 
of Luton in Bedfordshire enforced the provisions of the 
“Prevention of Crime Act/’ The number of committals to 
gaol from Luton and its vicinity was reduced from 257 in 
1869 to 66 in 1874. The only fault of the experiment con¬ 
sists in the possibility that the thieves and roughs migrated; 
but this difficulty would be less serious had the experiment 
been tried in larger towns. 

What little insight we can gain into the operation of the 
Licensing Laws is mainly due to the considerable differences 
with which they have been administered in different places. 
Such is the latitude of discretion given by the law, that magis¬ 
trates can often make very distinct experiments. A short 
time ago the magistrates of Glasgow intentionally and avowedly 
made the experiment of locking up in gaol all the drunkards 
brought before them. When I last heard about this experi¬ 
ment it was on the point of failing, because the gaols of 
Glasgow were all quite full, and still the drunkards were 
coming to the bar. In 1868 the Licensing Magistrates of 
Liverpool commenced a most interesting experiment, by de¬ 
claring their intention to adopt “Free licensing”—that is, 
to grant licenses to any suitable persons who applied for them. 
The publicans’ licenses were increased from 1,674 in 1862 to 
1,940 in 1866. The system was abandoned in this last year, 
owing to a change in the constitution of the Bench. None 
of the magistrates who advocated the change, we are told, ever 
recanted, but some who supported the change to a restrictive 
policy have been disappointed with the results. The teaching 
of this real experiment has been carefully discussed by Mr. 
S. G. Rathbone, in a very able letter, published in The Times 
of the 12th of February, 1877, as also in his evidence before 
the Lords' Committee of Inquiry on Intemperance (Questions 
259-384, etc). But, apart from his objections to the inter¬ 
pretation put upon the facts, the experiment was not continued 
sufficiently long, and the town in which it was tried is so uniquo 
in the annals of intemperance as to he ill-fitted for tho purpose. 
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Much attention Las Leen drawn recently to the merits of 
the so-called Gothenburg Scheme, the adoption of which has 
been so ably advocated by Mr. J. Chamberlain, M.P. Now, 
what is this advocacy but argument from a successful expe¬ 
riment ? The municipal authorities of Gothenburg allowed a 
certain method of conducting the sale of liquor to be tried 
there, and the success was apparently so great that other 
Swedish towns are rapidly adopting the same plan. This is 
just the right procedure of trial and imitation. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain means that, because the plan succeeds in Gothen¬ 
burg, therefore the municipal authorities of English towns 
ought at once to be obliged to purchase and administer the 
public-houses, ho goes much too far. All we ought to do is 
to try the system in a limited number of towns. Anyone 
acquainted with the bright little Swedish seaport, and the 
orderly polished lower-class population of Sweden, will be in 
no hurry to draw analogies between their condition and that of 
our great, busy, turbulent Anglo-Irish towns. At any rate it 
is obvious that experiments ought to be made upon the most 
closely proximate cases which can be found, and if three or 
four such towns as Birmingham, Bristol, Bolton, and New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne could be induced to try the Gothenburg 
schemo, it would be an ample first experiment. Even between 
English towns tho differences of magnitude, race, occupation, 
and local government are often so great that it is by no means 
certain that the same scheme will succeed equally in all. The 
differences in the intemperance rates in the several boroughs 
of England, to which I shall, perhaps, draw attention on a 
future occasion, are so extraordinary and profound that tho 
Committee of the House of Lords were thoroughly bewildered 
on the subject. Under such circumstancos it should not be 
assumed that uniform legislation must be the ultimate object 
of our efforts. 

It is a most important question how far the proposals of 
tho United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic can be approved from the point of view here 
taken up. I venture to maintain that those proposals, so far k 
as embodied in tho Permissive Prohibitory Bill, now droppod, 
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had all the possible evils of a great legislative leap in the dark, 
with few of the corresponding possible advantages. Four 
years ago, in a paper read to the Manchester Statistical 
Society, I gave reasons for believing that the long-continued 
and costly proceedings of the Alliance were simply thrown 
away, except so far as they might be a warning against 
similar unwise attempts at legislation. I showed that the 
Alliance were striving against triple .improbabilities: firstly, 
the improbability (as manifested by the decreasing ratio of 
the ayes to the noes in the House of Commons' divisions) 
that Parliament would ever pass the Bill; secondly, the im¬ 
probability that, if passed, the Permissive Act would be largely 
adopted by local authorities; thirdly, the improbability that, 
if adopted, it would succeed in lessening intemperance. 
According to the mathematical principle of the composition 
of probabilities by multiplication, the probability that any 
good would ever result from an agitation costing more than a 
quarter of a million pounds, and extending already beyond a 
quarter of a century in duration, was practically nil . The only 
effective answers given to my arguments were that of the 
Rev. Mr. Steinthal and one or two others, who held that the 
probabilities in question are not altogether independent, 
because Parliament could hardly be forced to pass the Bill 
unless there were extensive localities wishing to adopt it. 
There is a certain amount of truth in this objection, but it 
does not to any great degree strengthen the position of the 
Alliance. Their proposals in their original form soem to me 
to have the character of a vast experiment, so vast that it was 
intended to involve the extinction of the trade of publicans 
and liquor dealers generally in all parts of the counti’y. Now, 
that is an experiment, because it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the population would tolerate such an interference 
with their habits, when the meaning of the Act came homo to 
them. The information which we can draw from Maine, or 
other places where prohibition of the traffic has existed, is 
most conflicting in itself, and remote in analogy. Accordingly, 
I should much like to see the prohibition of the public sale of 
liquor tried in several large English boroughs and districts. 
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provided that the necessary Act for the purpose could be 
carried without stopping all other legislation on the subject. 

Within the last twelve months Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his 
followers have had the excellent good sense to drop the Per¬ 
missive Bill., and proceed, by way of Parliamentary resolution, 
in favour of “local option/’ I really do not know exactly 
what is meant by “local option.” Perhaps the Alliance itself 
does not know; the wisest course would be not to know, that 
is, to leave a latitude of meaning. In any case they have 
changed their policy. For year after year, for nearly the 
average length of a generation, it was the eleven clauses and 
one schedule of the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, pure 
and simple. Now it is “local option.” Even if “local 
option ” mean option of prohibition, a resolution is a more 
tentative method of procedure than the precise clauses of the 
celebrated Bill. But if, as I fondly hope, “local option” 
will be interpreted to mean option for local authorities to 
regulato the liquor traffic in the way thought to be most 
suitable to tho locality, including prohibition when clearly 
desired by the inhabitants, then the matter assumes a 
much more hopeful aspoct. Not only will the resistance to 
suoh a proposal be far less than to the Permissive Bill, 
but there will be considerable probability that when passed 
somo successful experiments will be carried out. In fact, this 
“local option ” would just be the mode of giving a wide field 
for diverse experiments which I am advocating. The tee¬ 
totalers would be at liberty to try their experiments, but they 
would not in the meantime stop the progress of many other 
experiments, some of which might, in the course of ten or 
fifteen years, offer a sound solution of this most difficult 
problem. Of courso I am aware that this question of the 
drink traffic is to a considerable extent a political one. There 
is a good deal which I might say upon this topic, but it would 
not bo suitablo to tho tenor of my theme. If the political 
condition of England be such that tho social reform of the 
people is not the main purpose of our Government, then we 
must hope that there are brighter lands where the political 
position is very different. 
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The best way of dealing with the liquor trade would be to 
hand over the matter to the hands of a strong executive com¬ 
mission framed somewhat on the lines of the Poor Law 
Commission. This body should have the power of authorising 
schemes proposed by local authorities, and should supervise 
the working of such schemes, and collect minute information 
as to the results. They would work entirely through local 
authorities, whether the corporations of cities and boroughs, or 
the benches of Licensing Magistrates. Before allowing any 
very serious experiments, such as the abolition of the public 
sale, the local authority would have to present evidence that 
the mass of the inhabitants was in favour of such a measure, 
and the Commissioners would then probably assign a suitable 
district, and authorise police regulations suitable for the most 
advantageous trial of the experiment. This method would 
carry out to the fullest point the idea of a “local option.” 
Free licensing might be tried in Liverpool, and such other 
boroughs as liked to venture on such a hazardous experiment. 
The Gothenburg scheme would be adopted by Birmingham 
and a few other towns. Manchester might prefer the slighter 
measure of a rigid restriction and supervision of tho public- 
houses. It is to be hoped that Sunday closing and a lessening 
of the week-day hours would be voted by many local autho¬ 
rities, and the experiment of remodelling tho trade, as suggested 
above, ought certainly to be tried. I should also much like to 
see some trial made of the important suggestion put forward 
by Dr. John Watts, at the last mooting of the Social Scionco 
Association. He suggests that in each town or district a 
limited number of licenses should bo sold by public auction or 
tender. His purpose apparently is to limit tho number of 
licenses, and yot to secure the profits of the monopoly to tho 
community. 

After the expiration of ten or fifteen years. Parliament 
would be in possession of a great amount of really practical 
information, but the probability is that it would not bo found 
necessary to pass any great Act for the subsequent regulation 
of the traffic. Tho scheme which was found to work best 
would by degrees be imitated in the districts of corresponding 
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circumstances, just as the Gothenburg scheme is being imitated 
in other Swedish towns. I do not think that in a matter of 
this sort the final law need be exactly uniform. In the 
Licensing Act of 1872, it was found undesirable to fix a uniform 
hour of-closing public-houses all over the country. Owing to 
the difference of habits, the metropolitan area was allowed one 
hour later at night, and considerable latitude .was left to the 
Licensing Magistrates to vary the hours of closing. Surely 
such matters approximate more in character to hackney cab 
regulations or matters of police, which have long been left to 
the borough authorities. It is only the political question 
looming behind the social or legislative question, which could 
warrant Parliament in deciding that people shall go to bed one 
hour earlier in the country than in London. But parliamentary 
experience concerning the Licensing Act of the late Cabinet, 
and the now defunct Permissive Bill, cannot encourage any 
party to press for a further great general measure of licensing 
reform. As to the present state of things, it could not be 
much woi'se nor more absurd. What with the great variety of 
kinds of licenses, the doubts and fears of the magistrates as to 
their power of withdrawing licenses or restraining extension of 
premises, the remissness—to use a mild expression—of the 
police in prosecuting the offences of publicans, and the 
universal facility of obtaining any amount of drink at the 
nearest grocer's shop—I say things really cannot be much 
worse than they are. Under the vigorous exertion of local 
option the state of affairs would undoubtedly improve in some 
parts of the country; the pressure of public opinion, of the 
proposed Commissioners, or, in the last resort, of Parliament, 
would evontually force the negligent localities to follow the 
example of the most successful “ local option schemes." 

Let it be understood that I do not for a moment suppose 
that there is much, if any, novelty in the proposals made above. 
In one place or another almost every suggestion, except, perhaps, 
that of a superintending Commission, has been made and 
discussed. The Lords' Committee have themselves recom¬ 
mended “ that legislative facilities should be afforded for the 
local adoption of the Gothonburg and of Mr. Chamberlain's 
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schemes, or of some modification of them.” And the Lords 
have themselves recognised the value of social “ experiments ” 
in providing counter-attractions to the public-house. In 
their final Report, dated the 17th of March last, they remark 
(p. xliv.): 

“These experiments are too recent, and, in spite of their rapid 
increase, too partial and limited to enable the Committee to pronounce 
with confidence on their ultimate success, or on the extent of the 
influence they may exercise in diminishing intemperance; but they 
desire to express their strong opinion that, if generally prosecuted and 
conducted with due regard for the wants and comforts of a population 
among whom education is gradually diffusing a taste for enjoyment far 
less coarse and gross than in the past, they are destined to have an 
important influence for good. It is obvious that the desire for recreation 
is felt by all classes alike. ?? 

What is this, however, but an express recognition by the 
House of Lords of the need of experimentation as regards the 
entertainment and recreation of the people ? I fail to see how 
such experimentation either can or ought to be confined to 
philanthropists. If we look around and notice the vast new 
restaurants of London, the innumerable glittering railway bars 
in all parts of the country, the music halls of all ranks and 
kinds, the dancing and drinking saloons of some provincial 
towns—such as Nottingham—and the great enterprise with 
which such places of recreation as the Pomona and Bellevue 
Gardens at Manchester are conducted, we shall see that social 
experiments are not confined to the teetotalers. Indeed, it 
would not be difficult to prove that the nugatory Licensing 
Laws, as now administered, present the least possible obstacle 
to the publicans in pushing their experiments, while they do 
prevent social reformers from interfering, or from establishing 
counter-experiments on an equal footing. It is hardly too 
much to say that the Licensing Laws are laws to give a 
license to the publicans and grocers to do what they like to 
extend the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Although the liquor traffic presents the widest and most 
important sphere for social experiment, there are many other 
matters to which it must be applied. Consideration in detail 
must show whether, in each case, the tentative method is or is 

T 
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not tlie proper method. Bat it is easy to name several other 
reforms which ought, in all probability, to be approached in the 
experimental manner. Thus peasant proprietorship ought cer¬ 
tainly to be tried in Ireland, as it was intended to be tried under • 
the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act. I am familiar with 
most of the economic objections to peasant proprietorship in 
this kingdom, and I have read sufficient of the large literature 
of the subject to know that evidence in favour of and against 
such a tenure of land is exceedingly divergent and perplexing. 
The proper resource then is to try the thing —not by some vast 
revolution in the land-owning of Ireland, as proposed by the 
late Mr. Mill, a measure which, in the first place, would never 
pass Parliament, and, if it did, would cost an enormous sum of 
money, and probably result in failure—but by a small and 
progressive experiment. “Earth hunger” is a very potent 
passion, and I believe it is that from which the Irish people 
are really suffering. Bread and bacon are not the only good 
things an Irish peasant might aspire to; a place to call his 
own, a share of the air and sunlight of his native isle, and a 
land-bank in which to save up the strokes of his pick and 
spade, might work moral wonders. It is not safe to predict 
the action of human motive; but, at any rate, try it, although 
the trial cost as much as one or two first-rate ironclads, or a 
new triumph over a negro monarch. Surely the state of our 
Irish Poland is the worst possible injury to our prestige. 

Much doubt exists, again, as to whether imprisonment is 
necessary to enforce the payment of small debts. If needless, 
it is certainly oppressive. But if tho abolition of the power of 
imprisonment, on the part of County Court Judges, would 
really destroy the credit of tho poorer classes with their 
tradesmen, a general measure to that effect would be dan¬ 
gerous and difficult to retract. I do not see how the question 
can be decided, except by trying the effect in a certain 
number of County Court districts, and watching the results. 

It would be well worth the trouble to try the effect upon a 
certain body of inhabitants of the most perfect sanitary regula¬ 
tion, somewhat in the manner foreshadowed by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson in his City of Etygeia. This I should like to see 
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tried, as regards the middle classes, in some newly-built 
watering-place, with full and special powers of sanitary regula¬ 
tion to be granted it by Parliament, avowedly as an experi- 
* ment. At the same time, a few large blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings ought to be built and placed under experimental 
sanitary laws. I am convinced that legislation must by 
degrees be carried much further in this direction than is at 
present the case, but it ought to proceed tentatively. 

One of the difficult questions of the present day is—How 
can London be supplied with water ? There would be few 
engineering difficulties if it were allowable to separate the 
supply of pure water for drinking and cooking purposes from 
the much larger quantities required for other purposes. Will 
people drink the impure water? Who can decide such a 
question satisfactorily, except by experiment on a moderate 
scale ? What could be more absurd than to spend millions 
upon procuring a separate supply of pure drinking water for 
the population of London, and then finding that the population 
would drink the impure water ? Many other like matters 
must be referred to trial, but it is not the purpose of this 
article to present a catalogue of experimental reforms, or to 
follow the argument out into all the possible details. 

I am well aware that social experiments must often be 
subjected to various difficulties, such as the migration of 
inhabitants, or even the intentional frustration of the experi¬ 
ment by interested parties. I have heard it said that the 
prohibition of liquor traffic could not be tried on a small scale, 
because the publicans would be sure to combine to send liquor 
into the area. If they did so, the fact could readily be put in 
evidence, and if they can defeat the teetotalers in detail, I am 
quite sure that they will defeat them upon any very great and 
general measure like the Permissive Bill. As to migration of 
inhabitants, it must be provided against either by suitably 
increasing the areas of experimental legislation, or else by 
collecting information as to the amount and probable effects of 
the migration. But the main point of my theme is to prove 
that we cannot really plan out social reforms upon theoretical 
grounds. General argument and information of all kinds may 
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properly be employed in designing and choosing the best 
experiments, but specific experience on a limited scale and in 
closely proximate circumstances is the only sure guide in the 
complex questions of social science. Our method must be that • 
of the supremely wise text: “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 



ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN 


THE POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPHS, AND OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF CONVEYANCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 

AS REGARDS GOVERNMENT CONTROL * 


It has been freely suggested of late years, that great public 
advantage would arise from the purchase and re-organisation 
of the electric telegraphs and railways of the United King¬ 
dom by the Government. So inestimable indeed, are the 
benefits which the Post Office, as reformed by Sir Rowland 
Hill, confers upon all classes of society, that there is a great 
tendency to desire the application of a similar reform and state 
organisation to other systems of conveyance. It is assumed, 
by most of those who discuss this subject, that there is a close 
similarity between the Post Office, telegraphs, and railways, 
and that what has answered so admirably in one case will be 
productive of similar results in other parallel cases. Without 
adopting any foregone conclusion, it is my desire in this short 
paper to inquire into the existence and grounds of this 
assumed analogy, and to make such a general comparison of 
the conditions and requirements of each branch of conveyance, 
as will enable us to judge securely of the expediency of state 
control in each case. 


* Read at the Manchester Statistical Society, April 10th, 1867. 
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It is obvious that I cannot, in tlie time at my disposal, take 
more than a simple and restricted view of the subject. I 
cannot, on the one hand, consider all the difficulties that arise 
from the partial monopolies possessed by private companies at * 
present, nor can I, on the other hand, take into account all the 
social or political results connected with an extension of 
Government management. 

Much difference of opinion arises, even in a purely 
economical point of view, upon the question of the limits 
of State interference. My own strong opinion is that no 
abstract principle, and no absolute rule, can guide us in 
determining what kinds of industrial enterprise the State 
should undertake, and what it should not. State management 
and monopoly have most indisputable advantages; private 
commercial enterprise and responsibility have still more 
unquestionable advantages. The two are directly antagonistic. 
Nothing but experience and argument from experience can in 
most cases determine whether the community will be best 
served by its collective state action, or by trusting to private 
self-interest. 

On the ono hand, it is but too sure that some of the state 
manufacturing establishments, especially the dockyards, form 
the very types of incompetent and wasteful expenditure. 
They are the running sores of tlie country, draining away our 
financial power. It is evident too that the House of Commons 
is at present quite incapable of controlling the expenditure of 
the dockyards. And as these establishments are never 
subjected to the test of commercial solvency, as they do not 
furnish intelligible accounts of current expenditure and work 
done, much less favour us with any account or allowance for 
capital expenditure, wo have no security whatever that the 
work is done cheaply. And the worst point is, that even if 
Government establishments of this kind are efficiently con¬ 
ducted when new and while the public attention is on them, 
we have no security that this state of things will continue. 

To other Government establishments, however, the Post 
Office presents a singular and at first sight an unaccountable 
contrast. Instead of Mr. Dickens's picture of the Oircumlocu- 
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tion Office, we are here presented with a body of secretaries 
and postmasters alive to every breath of public opinion or 
private complaint; officials laboriously correcting the blunders 
" and returning the property of careless letter-writers; and 
clerks, sorters, and postmen working to their utmost that the 
public may be served expeditiously. No one ever charges the 
Post Office with lavish expenditure and inefficient performance 
of duties. 

It seems then that the extremes of efficiency and in¬ 
efficiency meet in the public service, and before we undertake 
any new branch of State industry, it becomes very important- 
to ascertain whether it is of a kind likely to fall into the 
efficient or inefficient class of undertakings. Before we give 
our adhesion to systems of State telegraphs and State railways 
in this kingdom, we should closely inquire whether telegraphs 
and railways have more analogy to the Post Office or to the 
dockyards. This argument from analogy is freely used by 
everyone. It is the argument of the so-called Reformers, 
who urge that if we treat the telegraphs and the railways as 
Sir Rowland Hill treated the Post Office, reducing fares to a 
low and uniform rate, we shall reap the same gratifying results. 
But this will depend upon whether the analogy is correct— 
whether the telegraphs and railways resemble the Post Office 
in those conditions which render the latter highly successful 
in the hands of Government, and enable a low uniform rate to 
be adopted. To this point the following remarks are directed. 

It seems to me that State management possesses ad¬ 
vantages under the following conditions: 

1. Where numberless wide-spread operations can only be 
efficiently connected, united, and co-ordinated, in a single, all 
extensive Government system. 

2. Where the operations possess an invariable routine-like 
character. 

3. Where they are performed under the public eye or for 
the service of individuals, who will immediately detect and 
expose any failure or laxity. 

4. Where there is but little capital expenditure, so that 
each year's revenue and expense account shall represent* 
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with sufficient accuracy,, the real commercial conditions of the 
department. 

It is apparent that all these conditions are combined in the 
highest perfection in the Post Office. It is a vast co-ordinated 
system, such as no private capitalists could maintain, unless, 
indeed, they were in undisputed possession of the field by 
virtue of a Government monopoly. The forwarding of letters 
is a purely routine and equable operation. Not a letter can 
be mislaid but someone will become aware of it, and by the 
published tables of mail departures and arrivals the public is 
enabled accurately to check the performance of the system. 

Its capital expenditure, too, is insignificant compared with 
its current expenditure. Like other Government departments, 
indeed, the Post Office does not favour us with any statement 
of the capital value of its buildings, fittings, etc. But in the 
Post Office accounts, we have a statement of the annual cost of 
buildings and repairs, together with rents, rates, taxes, fuel, 
and lights. In the last ten years (1856-65) the expense has 
varied from £39,730 in 1864 to £106,478 in 1859, and the 
average yoarly expense has been £72,486, which bears a very 
inconsiderable ratio to £1,303,064, the average cost of the 
Post Office staff during the same years. ' Compared with 
£2,871,729, the average complete expenditure of the Post 
Office during the last ten years, the cost of the fixed property 
of the department is quite inconsiderable. This very favour¬ 
able state of things is due to the fact that all the conveyances 
of the Post Office system are furnished by contract, while it is 
only the large central offices that are owned by Government. 

Before proceeding to consider the other systems of con¬ 
veyance, I must notice that the Post Office in reality is neither 
a commercial nor a philanthropic establishment, but simply 
one of the revenue departments of the Government. It very 
rightly insists, that no country post office shall be established 
unless the correspondence passing through it shall warrant the 
increased expense and it maintains a tariff which has no accord¬ 
ance whatever with tho cost of conveyance. Books, newspapers, 
and even unsealed manuscripts, can be sent up to the weight 
of 4 oz, for a penny; whereas, if a sealed letter in the least 
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exceeds £ 0 z. it is charged 2d. It is obvious that the charges 
of the Post Office are for the most part a purely arbitrary 
system of taxes, designed to maintain the large net revenue 
of the Post Office, now amounting to a million and a half 
sterling. 

It will thus be apparent that Sir Rowland Hill's scheme of 
postal tariff consisted in substituting one arbitrary system of 
charges for a system more arbitrary and onerous. This was 
effected by a sacrifice, at the time, of about one million 
sterling of revenue; but it must be distinctly remembered 
that it was net revenue only which was sacrificed, and not 
commercial loss which was incurred. 

A telegraph system appears to me to possess the charac¬ 
teristics which favour unity and State management almost in 
as high a degree as the Post Office. If this be so, great 
advantages will undoubtedly be attained by the purchase of 
the telegraphs and their union, under the direction of the 
Post Office department. 

It is obvious in the first place that the public will be able, 
and in fact obliged, constantly to test the efficiency of the 
proposed Government telegraphs, as they now test the efficiency 
of the Post Office. The least delay or inaccuracy in the trans¬ 
mission of messages will become known, and will be made the 
ground of complaint. The work, too, of receiving, trans¬ 
mitting, and delivering messages, is for the most part of an 
entirely routine nature, as in the case of the Post Office. The 
only exception to this consists perhaps in the special arrange¬ 
ments which will be needed for the transmission of intelligence 
and reports to the newspapers. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, in the second place, 
that a single Government telegraph system will possess great 
advantages from its unity, economy, and comprehensive cha¬ 
racter. Instead of two or three companies with parallel 
conterminous wires, and different sets of costly city stations, 
we shall have a single set of stations; and the very same wires, 
when aggregated into one body, will admit of more convenient 
arrangements, and more economical employment. The greater 
the number of messages sent through a given office, the more 
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regularly and economically may the work of transmission and 
delivery lb© performed in general. 

Furthermore, great advantages will arise from an intimate 
connection between the telegraphs and the Post Office. In the 
country districts the telegraph office can readily be placed in 
the Post Office, and the postmaster can, for a moderate re¬ 
muneration, be induced to act as telegraph clerk, just as small 
railway stations serve as telegraphic offices at present, the 
station-master or clerk being the operator. A great number 
of new offices could thus be opened, without any considerable 
expenses for rent or attendance. The Government, in short, 
could profitably extend its wires where any one of several 
competing companies would not be induced to go. 

In all the larger towns the cost of special delivery may 
perhaps be removed by throwing the telegrams into the 
ordinary postal delivery. It is understood that a scheme for 
the junction of the telegraphic and postal system has been 
elaborated by the authorities of the Post Office, partly on the 
model of the Belgian service; and it has been asserted that 
the scheme would comprehend some sort 1 ' of periodical deli¬ 
veries. In the great business centres, at least, very frequent 
periodical deliveries could be made. For the services of a 
special messenger an extra charge might bo imposed. Prepay¬ 
ment of all ordinary charges by stamps would greatly facilitate 
the whole of the arrangements \ and it has been suggested 
that whero there is no telegraph office, a prepaid telegram 
might be deposited in the nearest post office or letter box, 
and forwarded by the mail service to the nearest telegraph 
office, as is the practice in Belgium. It is evident that the 
number of telegrams will bo increased, as the facility for their 
dispatch, by the united system of posts and telegraphs, is 
greater. 

A low and perhaps uniform tariff would complete the 
advantages of such a system. It is supposed, indeed, that 
it would not be prudent at first to attempt a lower uniform 
rate than one shilling for 20 words; but it is difficult to see 
how a uniform rate of this amount can be enforced, when the 
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London District Telegraph. Company for many years trans¬ 
mitted messages for sixpence, or even fourpence. 

The question here arises, how far the telegraphs resemblo 
the Post Office in the financial principles which should govern 
the tariff. The trouble of writing a telegraphic message of 
20 words is so slight, that the trouble of conveying it to a 
telegraph office and the cost of transmission form the only 
impediments to a greatly increased use of this means of 
communication. The trouble of despatching a message will 
undoubtedly be much decreased in most localities by the 
Government scheme, and if the charge were also decreased, 
we might expect an increase of communications almost com¬ 
parable with that of the Post Office under similar circumstances. 
Even a shilling rate is prohibitory to all but commercial and 
necessary communications, the post office boing a sufficient 
resource, where the urgency is not immediate. Accordingly 
it is found that a reduction of charges increases the use of 
the telegraphs very much. In the Paris telegraphs a re¬ 
duction of the charge from one franc to half a franc has 
multiplied the business tenfold. 

The experience gained too, in the reduction of the tolo- 
graphic rates in Belgium, on the 1st of December, 1865, is 
very important as to this point. When in 1805 the uniform 
rate was 1 franc for 20 words, the number of internal messages 
was 332,721, producing (with the double chargo on tlio 
telegrams exceeding 20 words) 345,289 francs. In I860, tho 
number of internal messages was 692,530, or more than twice 
as many, producing 407,532 francs, the increase of receipts 
being 18 per cent. It is true that the working oxponsos 
were considerably increased at the same time, so that tho 
net profits of the whole establishment fell from 204,940 francs 
to 122,112 francs. This loss of net revenue is partly attributed 
to the extension of the telegraphs to the remote villages. 
And it is probable that in future years tho not profits will bo 
to some extent recovered. 

But it must be allowed that the working expense of the 
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electric telegraph is its weak point. The London District 
Telegraph Company have not succeeded in paying dividends, 
although their low charges brought plenty of business. The 
French lines are worked at a considerable loss to the Govern¬ 
ment. Belgium is a country of very small area, which decreases 
the expense of the telegraphs, and yet the reduction of rate has 
caused a sacrifice of net revenue only partially made up by 
the higher profits upon international messages in transit. 

It is quite apparent that the telegraphs are less favourably 
situated than the Post Office as regards the cost of transmission. 
Two letters are as easily carried and delivered at one house as 
a single letter, and it is certain that the expenses of the Post 
Office do not increase in anything like the same ratio as tho 
work it performs. Thus while the total postal revenue has 
increased from £3,035,954, in 1856, to £4,423,608, in 1865, or 
by 46 per cent., representing a groat increase of work done, the 
total cost of the service has risen only from £2,438,732, in 1856, 
to £2,941,086 in 1865, or by 21 per cent. In the case of the 
telegraphs, however, two messages with delivery by special 
messenger cause just twice the trouble of one message. Tho 
Post Office, by periodical deliveries, may reduce the cost of 
delivery on its own principles, but it cannot apply those 
principles to tho actual operations of telegraphy; it cannot 
send a hundred messages at the same cost, and in the same 
time as one, liko it can send one hundred letters in a bag 
almost as easily as one letter. It is true that the rapidity 
of transmission of messages through a wire can be greatly 
increased by tho use of Bain's telegraph, or any of the 
numerous instruments in which the signals are made by a 
perforated slip of paper, or a set of typo prepared beforehand. 
But theso inventions oconomiso the wires only, not the labour 
of the oporators, since it takes as much timo and labour to set 
up tho message in typo or perforated paper as to transmit it 
direct by the common instrument. Economy is to be found, 
rathor, in some siinplo rapid instrument of direct transmission, 
like the Acoustic telegraph, than in any elaborate mechanical 
method of signalling. There is no reason, as far as wo can see 
at present, to supposo that a Government department will 
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realise any extraordinary economy in the actual business of 
transmission. The number of instruments and the number 
of operators must be increased in something like the same 
proportion as the messages. And as every mile of wire, too, 
costs a definite sum to construct and maintain in repair, it 
follows that, strictly speaking, the cost of transmission of each 
message consists of a certain uniform terminal cost, with a 
second small charge for wires and electricity, proportional 
to the distance. 

It will be apparent, from these considerations, that we 
must not rashly apply to the telegraphs the principles so admi¬ 
rably set forth by Sir Rowland Hill, in his celebrated pamphlet 
on the Post Office. When the financial conditions of the tele¬ 
graphs are in many points so different from those of the Post 
Office, we cannot possibly look for any reduction of charges to 
such an extent as he proposed in the case of the Post Office. 
Whatever reduction may be found possible will arise rather 
from adventitious points in the scheme—the economy in office 
accommodation, the aid of the Post Office in delivery, and so 
forth. 

Under these circumstances it would doubtless be prudent 
not to attempt any great reduction of charges at first, and 
if we might eventually hope for a sixpenny rate for 20 words, 
it is certainly the lowest that we have any grounds at pre¬ 
sent for anticipating. Amd though uniformity of charge is 
very convenient, it must be understood that it is founded on 
convenience only, and it seems to me quite open to question 
whether complete uniformity is expedient in the case of the 
telegraphs. 

So far, we have, on the whole, found the telegraph highly 
suitable for Government organisation. The only further requi¬ 
site condition is that, as in the Post Office, no great amount of 
property should be placed in the care of Government officials. 
If experience is to be our guide, it must be allowed that any 
large Government property will be mismanaged, and that no 
proper commercial accounts will be rendered of the amount 
due to interest, repairs, and depreciation of such property. It 
is desirable that a Government department should not require 
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a capital account at all, which, may be either from the capital 
stock being inconsiderable in amount, or from its being out of 
the hands and care of Government officials. Now, this condi¬ 
tion can fortunately be observed in the telegraph system. 
The total fixed capital of the telegraph companies at present 
existing is of but small amount. I find the paid up capital of 
the five companies concerned to be as follows: 


Electric and International... 
British and Irish Magnetic 

United Kingdom . 

Private Telegraph Company 
London District Company ... 


£1,084,925 

621,456 

143,755 

95,822 

53,700 


Total paid-up capital ... £1,999,658 


The above statement includes, I believe, all the actual 
working public telegraphs within the United Kingdom, except 
those which the London, Brighton, and South Coast, and the 
South Eastern Railway Companies maintain for public use 
upon their lines. With the value of these I am not 
acquainted. 

Omitting the Private Telegraph Company, as it is not 
likely to be included in the Government purchase, and having 
regard to the premium which the shares of the Electric and 
International Company obtain in the market, and the greater 
or less depreciation of other companies* shares, I conceive that 
the complete purchase money of the existing telegraphs would 
not much exceed two and a half millions sterling. 

To allow for the improvement of the present telegraphs, 
and their extension to many villages, which do not at present 
possess a telegraph station, an equal sum of two and a half 
millions will probably be ample allowance for the present. The 
total capital cost of the telegraphs will, indeed, exceed many 
times the value of the property actually in the hands of the 
Post Office, but then we must remember that the latter is but 
a very small part of the capital by which the business of the 
Post Office is carried on. The railways, steamboats, mail 
coaches, and an indefinite number of hired vehicles, form the 
apparatus of the postal conveyance, which is all furnished by 
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contract, at a total cost, in 1865, o£ £1,516,142. The property 
concerned in the service of the Post Office is, in fact, gigantic, 
hut it is happily removed from the care and ownership of 
Government. Now, this condition, fortunately, can be ob¬ 
served in the Government telegraphs. 

The construction and maintenance of telegraph wires and 
instruments is most peculiarly suitable for performance by 
contract. The staff who construct and repair the wires and 
instruments, are quite distinct from those who use them, and 
there need be no direct communication or unity of organisation 
between the two. Just as a railway company engages to 
furnish the Post Office with a mail train at the required hour 
each day, so it will be easy for a contractor to furnish and 
maintain a wire between any two given points. And it is 
obvious that the cost of a wire or instrument, and even the 
charge for the supply of electricity, can be so easily determined 
and are so little liable to variation that scarcely any opportu¬ 
nity will arise for fraud or mismanagement. 

There is a company already existing, called the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, which is chiefly 
engaged in laying submarine telegraphs, a work of far more 
hazardous character, but which it has carried on successfully 
and profitably. And it is certain that if it were thought 
desirable, some body of capitalists would be found ready to 
construct, hold, and maintain in repair the whole apparatus 
required in the Government telegraph service, at fixed moderate 
charges. Thus would be preserved in completeness those 
conditions under which the Post Office has worked with such 
pre-eminent success. 

It can hardly be doubted then that if the electric telegraphs 
of this'kingdom were purchased by the Government, and placed 
in the hands of a branch of the Post Office department, to be 
managed in partial union with the letter post, and under the 
same conditions of efficiency and economy, very gratifying 
results would be attained, and no loss incurred. But, inasmuch 
as the analogy of the telegraphs and Post Office fails in a verv 
important point, that of the expense of transmission, we should 
guard against exaggerated expectations, and should not press 
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for any such reduction of rates as would land us in a financial 
loss, not justified by any economical principles. 

It might fairly be hoped that the Post Office department 
would be able to extend its wires to a multitude of post towns 
and villages which have not offered sufficient inducements to 
the present telegraph companies. The number of telegraph 
stations in the United Kingdom in 1865 was 1,882, whereas 
there were in that year 3,454 money order offices, and as many 
as 16,246 receptacles for letters, under the care of the Post 
Office. The number of private telegraphic messages in 1865 
was 4,650,231, which bears but a small ratio (1 in 155) to the 
number of letters in that year, viz., 720,467,007. It is stated 
that in Belgium the telegrams are 1 in 73 of the letters, and in 
Switzerland 1 in 69. This disproportion is the less to be 
wondered at when we consider, that the telegraphs are only 
available in this country to those who dwell in large towns or 
near railway stations. No less than 89 towns of more than 
2,000 inhabitants are said to be without telegraph offices, and 
among these Cricklade has 37,000 inhabitants, Gateshead 
33,000, Oldbury 16,000, Pembroke 15,000, Dukinfield 15,000. 
I find that in the whole of the United Kingdom there is on an 
average one telegraph station to 16,500 persons; whereas 
there is stated to be one for every 15,000 in Belgium, and one 
for every 10,000 in Switzerland. It is well known that in the 
United States especially, the use of the electric telegraph is 
much more general than in this country. These facts seem to 
show that the policy of the existing companies has not led to 
that extensive use of the telegraph in which we ought to have 
been foremost. These companies are satisfied if they can pay a 
good dividend on a limited amount of capital, which they avoid 
increasing to any considerable extent. They have ceased to 
compete one against another, but are able to prevent any 
attempts to bring new capital into the field. Under these 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that the Government 
should immediately carry out the scheme which we have 
been considering for the purchase and reorganisation of the 
telegraphs. 

Some persons might possibly be opposed to this extension 
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of Government interference and patronage, as being not so 
mucli in itself undesirable, as likely to lead to a greater and 
more hazardous enterprise—the purchase and reorganisation 
^ of the railways. 

It is well known that opinions have been freely expressed 
and discussed in favour of extending Government management 
to the whole railway property of the United Kingdom. I 
should not like to say that this should never be done, and 
there are doubtless anomalies and hardships in the present 
state of our railway system, which demand legislative remedy. 
But, after studying Mr. Galt’s work on railway reform and 
attending to much that has been current on the subject, I am 
yet inclined to think that the actual working of our railways 
by a Government department is altogether out of the question, 
while our English Government service remains what it is. 

The advantages which might be derived from a single 
united administration of all the railways are doubtless somewhat 
analogous to those we derive from the Post Office, but in most 
other respects the analogy fails completely and fatally. Rail¬ 
way traffic cannot be managed by pure routine like that of the 
mails. It is fluctuating and uncertain, dependent upon the 
seasons of the year, the demands of the locality, or events of 
an accidental character. Incessant watchfulness, alacrity, and 
freedom from official routine are required on the part of a 
traffic manager, who shall always be ready to meet the public 
wants. 

The moment we consider the vast capital concerned in 
railways, and the intricacy of the mechanism and arrangements 
required to conduct the traffic, we must see the danger of 
management by a department of the English Government. 
The paid-up capital of the railways of the United Kingdom, 
including the outstanding debenture loans, amounted in 1865 
to £455,478,143; whereas the current working expenses of 
the year were only £17,149,073, or 3| per cent, of the capital 
cost. More than half the receipts, or 52 per cent., go to pay 
a very moderate dividend of about 4J per cent. (4*46 per cent, 
in 1865) on the enormous capital involved. The railways aro 
altogether contrary in condition then to the Post Office, where 

u 
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the capital expense was quite inconsiderable compared with 
the current expense. And I think I am justified in saying, 
that until the English Government returns reliable accounts of 
the commercial results of the dockyards, and other manufactur- • 
ing establishments, and shows that they are economically con¬ 
ducted, it cannot be entrusted with the vast and various 
property of the railways. 

It has been suggested indeed, that a Government department 
would conduct the traffic of the railways by contract \ but I 
am unable to see how this could be safely done. The care of 
the permanent way might perhaps be thus provided for, though 
not so easily as in the case of telegraph wires. But the other 
branches of railway service are so numerous and so dependent 
upon each other, that they must be under one administration. 
As to the proposal to break the railways up into sections, and 
commit each to the management of a contractor, it seems to 
me to destroy in great part the advantages of unity of manage¬ 
ment, and to sacrifice much that is admirable in the present 
organisation of our great companies. I am far from regarding 
our present railway system as perfect ; but its conditions and 
requirements seem to me so entirely contrary to those of the 
Post Office, that I must regard most of the arguments hitherto 
adduced in favour of State management as misleading. 

I may add that should a Government system of telegraphs 
prove successful, aud should the public desire to extend state 
management still further, there is a most important and profit¬ 
able field for its employment in the conveyance of parcels and 
light goods. Prussia possesses a complete system of parcel posts, 
and the Scandinavian kingdoms, Switzerland, and possibly 
other continental countries, have something of the sort* In 
this country the railways collect, convey, and often deliver 
parcels for high and arbitrary charges; a number of parcels 
companies competo with the railways and with each other. 
An almost infinite number of local carriers circulate through 
the suburban and country roads, in an entirely unorganised 
manner. The want of organisation is remedied to a slight 
extent by the practice of passing parcels from one carrier to 
another, in a haphazard sort of way, but at each step the 
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parcel incurs a new, uncertain, and generally large charge. A 
vast loss of efficiency is incurred on the one hand by the 
parallel deliveries of a number of companies in each town, and 
on the other hand by the disconnected services of the private 
carriers. A Government system of conveyance, formed on the 
model of the Post Office, collecting, conveying, and distributing 
parcels and light goods, by one united and all-extensive 
system, at fixed and well-known charges, and carrying out this 
work by contract with the railways and with the owners of the 
carriers’ carts in all parts of town and country, would confer 
vast benefits on the community, and at the same time con¬ 
tribute a handsome addition to the revenue. It would tend to 
introduce immense economy and efficiency into the retail trade 
of the kingdom, bringing the remotest country resident into 
communication with the best city shops. It would lighten the 
work of the Post Office, by taking off the less profitable and 
more weighty book parcels; and it would, in many ways, 
form the natural complement to our telegraph, postal, and 
money-order system. But a scheme of this sort is of course 
entirely prospective; and it seems to me sufficient at present 
for the Government and Parliament to consider whether the 
reasons brought forward by various individuals and public 
bodies throughout the country in favour of a Government 
system of telegraph communications are not sufficient to 
warrant an immediate execution of the plan. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

11 th June, 1867. 

In the original paper as read before the Society, a scheme 
for a Government Parcel Post was more fully considered and 
advocated, but as there seemed no immediate prospect of such 
a scheme being discussed, the part of the paper containing it 
was abbreviated before printing. It now appears, however, 
that the Railway Commissioners in their Report, which has 
lately been published (dated 7th May), propose that the Rail¬ 
ways should combine by aid of the Clearing House to form a 
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consolidated system of parcel conveyance. Sir Rowland Hill 
on the other hand, in his separate Report, advocates a small 
parcel post at a uniform rate, to be conducted by the present 
machinery of the Post Office, such as had, it appears, been 1 
proposed by Mr. E. J. Page in his evidence. It appears to me 
more plain than ever that however great the advantages of 
such minor schemes, they should be considered only as pre¬ 
liminary to a general organisation for the conveyance of light 
goods (say up to 1001b.) throughout the United Kingdom; in 
fact to a system of Parcel Posts almost co-extensive with the 
present Letter Post. I believe that it is almost impossible at 
present to conceive the advantages that would flow from the 
cheapness, ease, and certainty of transmission attainable in 
such a system. 



THE POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS AND THEIR 
FINANCIAL RESULTS.* 


There is no need to describe the course of events which led, 
in February, 1870, to the actual transfer of the telegraphs to 
the postal department, and to their reorganisation and ex¬ 
tension, at the cost of the public. The public are practically 
aware of the fact that they have, in every money-order office, 
a conveniently situated telegraph office, whence they may, at 
the cost of a shilling, send a message to any town or almost 
any village in the United Kingdom. The messages appear to 
be generally delivered with speed and regularity, and most 
people are satisfied, so far as I can gather. 

Under the fostering care of a Government department, the 
traffic has indeed grown enormously, the number of ordinary 
messages sent in a year being now about 20,000,000, instead 
of 6,000,000, as it was just before the transfer. The intelli¬ 
gence transmitted for the newspaper press has been multiplied 
more than a hundredfold, from 2,000,000 to 22,000,000 of 
words. According to a statement which went the round of 
the newspapers, the number of offices has been increased from 
about 2,000 to little short of 5,600. The telegraph lines now 
extend over 24,000 miles, with 108,000 miles of wire, com¬ 
pared with 5,600 miles of line, with 49,000 miles of wire, and 
the average price of a telegram has been reduced from 2s. 2d!, 
to Is. 2 d. The number of telegraphic instruments has been 

* “ Fortnightly Keyiew,” December, 1875, vol. xviii. pp. 826-835.. 
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increased, it is said, in tlie extraordinary proportion of 11,600 
worked by the Post Office, against 1,900 possessed by all the 
companies. I do not know who first put afloat these numbers, 
but I find from Mr. Scudamore's Official Report (p. 73) that in 
reality the telegraph companies had, in 1865, 16,066| miles of 
line, 77,440£ miles of wire, and, in 1863, 6,196 instruments, 
numbers which compare very differently with those of the 
Post Office. 

Nevertheless, it will be agreed that the practical working 
of the department is now satisfactory, and but for the state¬ 
ments of certain gentlemen recently commissioned by the 
Treasury to report upon its financial position, it might have 
seemed that the results of the transfer afforded matter only 
for congratulation. This Report, however, shows that the 
working expenses of the department have steadily advanced, 
until they form 96§ per cent, of the income, leaving scarcely 
anything to pay the interest on the large sum of about 
£10,000,000 sterling sunk in the system, or to meet contingent 
expenses and liabilities. When we observe the steady way in 
which the working expenses have advanced in proportion, 
being rather more than 57 per cent, in the fourteen months 
ending 31st March, 1871, 78| per cent, in 1871-2, 89| in 
1872-3, and 91 £ per cent, in 1873-4, it becomes impossible to 
hopo that the telegraphs will ever pay their real expenses 
under the present tariff and regulations. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in a financial point 
of view the purchase of the telegraphs has been a blunder, 
and that it was brought before Parliament and the country 
upon representations which have proved in many particulars 
contrary to fact. I need hardly say that the capital cost of 
the present telegraphs has been at least four times what was 
estimated. In his first Report (p. 37), Mr. Scudamore dis¬ 
tinctly and confidently asserted that the whole of the property 
and rights of every description of the companies might be 
purchased for a sum within £2,400,000. Between two and 
three times as much has been paid, and there are yet con¬ 
tingent claims of unknown amounts to be met. This dis¬ 
crepancy, however, is nothing to that regarding the cost of 
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reorganising the system. Mr. Scudamore estimated the cost 
of all the required extensions at £100,000, and, though this 
sum seemed absurdly small, he elaborately explained before 
-> the Select Committee ( Q . 1922) that it would be ample to 
coyer the whole cost of the transfer and extensions. We now 
know, not exactly what the real cost has been, but that it may 
be roundly stated at several millions, instead of £100,000. 
In a paper on the subject of the telegraphs, read to the 
Statistical Society of Manchester, in April, 1867, I estimated 
the cost of the transfer and reorganisation of the telegraph 
system, apart from the purchase-money, at £2,500,000; and 
thus, without pretending to any special knowledge on the 
subject, I was at least twenty-five times more correct than 
the Government officer charged with the business. 

We were promised a net annual revenue of from £200,000 
to £360,000, and were told that we might rely upon this 
"with almost entire certainty” (Q. 1900*), even with the 
moderate traffic of 11,000,000 telegrams. At the same time 
it was plausibly asserted that, as the business increased, the 
expenses would increase in a much lower ratio (Q. 1867, 2441). 
I have calculated that, in order to verify Mr. Scudamore's 
predictions, we ought now to have a net revenue from the 
telegraphs of £600,000, instead of such a trifle as £36,725 in 
the year ending 81st March, 1875. When we inquire into 
the particulars of the present great expenditure, like inconsis¬ 
tency between predictions and results is met with. It was 
not unreasonable to expect that the one centralised staff of 
officers and engineers required by the Post Office would be 
less numerous and costly than the aggregate of the four or 
more separate staffs maintained by the companies. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Scudamore asserted over and over again that this 
would be the case. He says (Report, p. 38): " In their case 
the average expense is swelled by the costs of a divided 
management, by the rent of many separate establishments, by 
the maintenance of a staff of engineers, inspectors, and 

* These numbers refer to the questions in the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill, 1868. 
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superior officers for each of four companies, whereas one such 
staff would suffice under a united management.” Similar 
statements were made in various stages of his examination 
before the Select Committee ( Q . 2152, etc.), and we were even 
told that, in the higher grade of clerks, the rates of salary- 
under the Post Office would be lower than in the companies 
(QQ. 3296—3298). Compare such statements with those in 
p. 8 of the Treasury Commissioners’ Report, where we are 
informed , e< That the salaries of all the officials of the telegraph 
companies were very largely raised after their entry into the 
Government service,” and that, in fact, “much higher rates 
are paid by Government for the subordinate work of the Civil 
Service than are given by private employers for similar 
duties” Nor does the amalgamation seem to have effected 
any economy at all; for we are told, on the same authority, 
“ That the staff at present employed for the supervision of 
the Consolidated Service in the secretary’s office, the engineer- 
in-chiefs office, the divisional engineer’s offices, and the 
account branch is comparatively greatly in excess of that 
considered necessary under the divided management of the 
telegraph companies.” In regard to the account branch, I 
may point to Mr. Scudamore’s assertion (Q. 2438), that the 
previously existing staff of the Post Office could, with a 
trifling additional expense of £1,000 a year or so, undertake 
all the accounts of the telegraphs. After calculating that the 
companies must spend at least £12,000 a year on accounts, he 
says : “ I will undertake to say, without the slightest fear, that 
the accounts will not cost us £1,000 in addition to what we 
already spend for accounts.” Again, he says emphatically: 
“ £1,000, I am confident, is an extremely liberal estimate for 
that.” Now we are told on the best authority that the staff 
of the account branch of the telegraph department is in excess 
comparatively of that of the aggregate of the old companies, 
that is, I presume, in excess comparatively to the traffic 
conducted. 

It ought not to bo forgotten that throughout the pre¬ 
liminary reports and tlio proceedings before the Select 
Committee, it was distinctly stated and promised that the 
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Post Office would not require or even desire a statutory 
monopoly of telegraphic business. Mr. Scudamore, in fact, 
said distinctly: ( Q . 294) “ I never should wish for that pro¬ 
tection.” Nevertheless, no sooner had the business advanced 
a step than a clause prohibiting all competition in inland 
telegraphic business was at once inserted in the Act of 
Parliament. 

Various pleas have been put forward in defence of the 
department, the most plausible, perhaps, being the assertion 
that the results are exactly comparable to those of the Post 
Office after the penny postal reform. Nothing, however, can 
be more opposed to facts. It is true that the great reduction 
of postal charges caused a loss of net revenue of £1,159,000, 
and that twenty-four years elapsed before the same net revenue 
was again realised. This fact alone ought to be a caution to 
thbse who are so frequently and rashly asserting that low 
charges pay best. But there is this great difference between 
the postal and telegraph reforms—that the postal net revenue 
was never less than half a million, and, still more, that it im¬ 
mediately began to recover, so that by the year 1847 it had 
nearly reached a million. To put this matter in the clearest 
light, I have compared the net revenue of the Telegraph 
Department with that of the Post Office, during corresponding 
years before and after the penny postal reform. The results 
are in the following table : 

Net Revenue and Profit. 


First year before reform 

Post Office. 

... £1,659,087 

Telegraphs. 

First year after 

99 

500,789 

£303,456 

Second „ 

99 

561,249 

159,834 

Third „ 

99 

... 600,641 

103,120 

Fourth „ 

99 

640,217 

90,033 

Fifth „ 

99 

719,957 

36,725 


There cannot be a greater contrast than between the rapid 
progress of the postal net revenue and the alarming decrease 
in the telegraph net revenue. This comparison entirely bears 
out the statement of the Treasury Commissioners that u The 
Telegraph Branch is not in the position of the Postal Depart- 
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ment, after the introduction of the Penny Postage.” It 
reminds one, too, of the remark of Adam Smith, that the 
Post Office was the only kind of business that Government 
had always managed with success. 

The explanation of this difference, I believe, is that which 
I gave in my paper, published by the Manchester Statistical 
Society, on the Analogy between the Post Office, Telegraph, 
and other means of Communication, namely, that the Post 
Office stands in an entirely unique position as regards the 
great increase in traffic which can be carried on with a small 
increase of cost. Sir Rowland Hill's reform was sound and 
successful, because he really did show that an immensely 
increased business could be done at a uniform charge of one 
penny. A postman, to put the principle as briefly as possible, 
can carry a hundred letters as easily as one, and a ton of mail- 
bags can be transmitted by railway almost as easily as a 
single bag. But it is totally the reverse with the telegraphs, 
in which each message has to be individually received by a 
clerk, transmitted, retransmitted, written out, and finally 
delivered by a special messenger. In this case every increase 
of traffic involves an increase of expense in nearly the same 
ratio as regards many items. 

Prom the fallacy of imagining that we can do with the 
telegraphs or railways just what we have done with the Post 
Office has arisen all this miscalculation. Whatever we may 
think of the bargains which the postal authorities made with 
the telegraph companies, or of the manner in which they 
expended the Savings Bank money without authority, they 
doubtless believed that all would be justified when they could 
show a large net revenue. Mr. Scudamore stated his opinion 
to the Select Committee that (Q. 2252) “the estimated net 
revenue will cover any capital that can possibly be wanted/ 

I can well remember, too, that the newspaper press generally 
urged him on to a vigorous and fearless policy, on the ground 
that the telegraphs would be sure to pay if they were only 
brought to every man's door, and the charges made low 
enough. 

It is curious to reflect what would have been the con- 
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sequence, if, as many people wished, a uniform sixpenny rate 
had been adopted instead of a shilling rate. Some of the 
Select Committee seemed to be in favour of such a rate, and 
Mr. Scudamore almost committed himself to it, saying 
(Q. 2105), “ I am very much of opinion that a sixpenny rate 
will eventually pay very well,” and (Q. 2508, see also 
QQ. 2541-2546), “ I should be very much surprised if we did 
not come to a sixpenny rate in a few years.” One member of 
the Select Committee actually argued that the telegraphs 
would produce a larger net revenue at sixpence than at a 
shilling, on the ground that daily newspapers paid better now 
at a penny than formerly at sixpence. He appears to have 
entirely overlooked the fact that newspapers look somewhat to 
the revenue from advertisements, and that in many cases they 
would continue to pay handsomely if the printed sheets were 
given away. 

The blunders into which so many have fallen about low 
telegraphic charges are the less excusable, because there was 
abundant evidence to show what would be the results. The 
United Kingdom Telegraph Company had introduced a 
uniform shilling rate between all the principal large towns, 
which give the most remunerative traffic, and had found it 
impossible to make a fair profit. The London District Company 
had tried sixpenny and fourpenny rates, and could not pay 
their working expenses. Mr. Grimston, the Chairman of the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company, wrote a review 
of the scheme of Messrs. Chadwick and Scudamore, in which 
he showed various strong reasons for believing that it could 
not pay. Subsequently, in a very able pamphlet, entitled 
“ Government and the Telegraphs, a Statement of the Case of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company,” he stated 
these arguments at greater length, and showed what seem to 
me conclusive reasons for believing that, in the State tele¬ 
graphs of Belgium and Switzerland, low charges had never 
really paid the working expenses, the international telegrams 
at a higher charge being the real source of profit. These 
warnings were well known to Mr. Scudamore, to the Select 
Committee, and to all concerned in the business, and Mr. 
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Scudamore attempted to show their groundlessness. Yet 
they have been verified. I ought to add that one member of 
the Select Committee, namely, Mr. Goschen, appeared to be 
fully aware of the real financial characteristics of the scheme • 
brought before them; he evidently foresaw the results of the 
negotiations, and was in a minority of one in protesting against 
some of the principal resolutions of the Committee. 

I come now to inquire what must be done under the cir¬ 
cumstances. I regret to observe a great tendency in the 
public and the newspaper press to treat the matter lightly, on 
the ground that a quarter of a million is nothing to the 
English Government, and that we get the value back in con¬ 
venience. Assuming, for the present, that the loss is only a 
quarter of a million, which I much doubt, I may observe that 
the money might be spent better than in paying for needless 
telegrams. Spent, for instance, upon scientific investigation, 
and the higher education of the people, it would return results 
incomparably more important, and would place this country at 
tho head of the civilisation and intelligence of the world. 
But whether or not money should be spent in other ways, I 
hold that it is bad in principle to incur a loss upon work which 
can be so readily made to pay its own expenses. If the 
country thinks little of a quartor of a million annually, it is 
because its finances have been regulated on sound principles, 
and our position would have been very different had we many 
affairs on hand like that of the Telegraph Department. 

Many would be quito ready to argue, with Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, that there is really no loss at all, because everyone 
who sends a telegram probably saves more in time and con¬ 
venience than the cost of the message. But if this be so, then 
I ask, Why should other people bo taxed to pay for this profit 
and convenience ? If it is so groat an advantage to be able to 
send a message at any moment, why cannot the sender pay 
the real working expenses of the work, just as we pay the full 
cost of loaves and legs of mutton ? Wo must pay ultimately 
in one way or another, and I soo no particular reason why we 
should be taxed to promote tho sending of mossagos, rather 
than a hundred other useful things. No doubt many of tho 
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telegrams produce great profit to the senders; then why- 
should they not pay a small part of the profit to cover the 
expenses ? On the other hand, a large part of the increased 
traffic on the Government wires consists of complimentary 
messages, or other trifling matters, which we can have no 
sufficient motive for promoting. Men have "been known to 
telegraph for a clean pocket-handkerchief. I may even ven¬ 
ture to doubt whether the immense quantity of press telegrams 
now sent through the wires, at a great loss to the department, 
is really requisite. This traffic is a hundred times as great as 
it was eight or ten years ago, and, of course, if one newspaper 
largely employs the telegraph, others must do so in self-defence. 
But would not much of the matter be just as useful if sent by 
post ? Whether this be so or not, others must decide; but I 
entirely object on principle to the Government subsidising 
the newspaper press, as it practically does at present. The 
ruinously low press tariff was one of the worst features of 
the Post Office scheme. 

The question still remains. What is to be done ? Many 
people will deprecate any retrograde movement, as it is called, 
on the ground that all will come right of itself. But the public 
should disabuse themselves of this notion. The Treasury 
Commissioners, after a full inquiry, say: “The conclusion 
from these figures cannot be avoided, that, unless some check 
is put on the expenditure, or some means devised for augment¬ 
ing the receipts, the management of the telegraphs will become 
a permanent charge on the finances of the country” (p. 11). 
My own opinion is, that the telegraphs ought to be not merely 
paying the bare interest on the debt, but laying up a sinking 
fund for the redemption of that debt, or for meeting increased 
cost of maintenance. A very large sum of money has been 
spent by the Post Office during the last seven years on new 
posts and wires, which require renewing every fifteen years, 
on an average, so that this cost must be re-incurred after 
eight years more. Is the Post Office providing for this cost 
out of present revenue, or is it leaving the matter till the evil 
time comes ? Remembering that, according to the Treasury 
Commissioners, even the stationery required by the Telegraph 
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Branch was under-estimated, year after year, to the extent of 
one half, it would require a great deal to convince me that the 
department is even paying its expenses, not to speak of con¬ 
tingent charges in the way of pensions, the railway claims, 
extraordinary damage from snowstorms, and the ultimate 
redemption of capital. Mr. Scudamore formerly thought it 
desirable and probable, that the telegraph revenue would 
repay the capital cost in a term of years (Report, p. 148). My 
own impression is that, if we could have a real commercial 
audit of the accounts of the department, the present loss would 
be found to be more nearly half a million than a quarter of a 
million annually, including the interest on capital. 

Some people, I feel sure, will urge the Government to re¬ 
duce the tariff yet further. “Not pay at a shilling?” they 
will say ,* “ then charge sixpence, and there will soon be traffic 
enough to pay.” I quite agree that, at half the present charge, 
we should have a vast increase of messages; and I think it 
likely that the department would have to provide for fifty 
millions of messages a year instead of twenty millions. But if 
we could at all judge of the future progress of the working 
expenses by their past progress, the financial result of a six¬ 
penny rate would be to give us a deficiency of a million and a 
quarter, instead of a quarter of a million. In all probability 
the deficiency would be not less than a million pounds 
annually. 

According to the experience of the Electric and Inter¬ 
national Company, indeed, a double business (increased by 
105 per cent.) was transacted, with an addition to the working 
expenses of only 33 per cent., and Mr. Scudamore assumed 
that the same would be the case in the Government service. 
“As a matter of course,” he said (Q. 1888), “the average cost 
of a message decreases with the increasing number,” This, 
unfortunately, has not proved true with Government officials, 
for an increase of traffic of 81 per cent., between 1871 and 
1874, involved an advance in the current working expenses, 
apart from the expenditure of capital, of 110 per cent. Under 
such circumstances, the department might as reasonably expect 
to retrieve their position by lowering the charges, as a trades- 
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man might expect to make money by selling cheaper than he 
buys. The case will appear all the more hopeless when we 
consider that the working expenses have advanced even since 
the introduction of the wonderful invention of duplex tele¬ 
graphy, by which the carrying power of many of the wires has 
been doubled at a stroke, with very little cost. 

The Treasury Commission make several suggestions as to 
the mode in which the revenue of the department could be 
raised to an adequate point. The inclusion of addresses in 
the twenty words, a tariff of 6 cZ. for ten words, and a tariff of 
Id. per word, are successively suggested. Of these the third 
seems to me oppressively and needlessly high; the second 
would probably cause more loss than gain, and still more 
hopelessly damage the revenue of the department. The first 
is surely the true course. It is found that at present the 
address of the sender consists, on the average, of four words, 
whereas two or three would be sufficient. The address of the 
receiver occupies, on the average, eight words. No less than 
fourteen words are required for the private service instructions 
of the operators, and with seventeen, the average number of 
words in a message, the total number of words transmitted 
for each shilling, on an average, is forty-three. At present, a 
person having very little to say is tempted to word his message 
fully, and fill it out, so as to make nearly twenty words, the 
charge being no greater. If the addresses were included in 
the twenty words, they would be abbreviated, say nine or 
ten words in all, leaving ten or eleven words for the message. 
This number of words would be sufficient for a considerable 
proportion of telegrams, when properly condensed, and the 
needless filling out would be checked for the most part. The 
average number of words transmitted for each shilling message 
would probably be reduced by ten words, or nearly twenty-five 
per cent., and the cost of transmission thus, in some degree, 
lessened. At the same time, the surcharge upon longer mes¬ 
sages, whether charged at the rate of 3d. for five extra words, 
as at present, or Jd. per extra word, as I should propose, 
would produce a distinct addition to the receipts. It is quite 
doubtful, however, whether these changes would make a good 
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balance-sheet without a considerable addition to the newspaper 
tariff. 

It has been quite recently stated that the Post Office 
Department is disposed to adopt the suggestion of a sixpenny 
rate for short messages. On the whole it might be desirable 
to try the experiment, for the purpose of convincing the 
public, once for all, that high profits do not always attend 
low prices. Nothing but a complete breakdown will make 
people discriminate between the financial conditions of letter¬ 
carrying and those of telegraphy. Yet it ought to be pretty 
obvious that a considerable part of the cost of a telegram will 
be nearly the same whether the message be long or short. 
The clerk’s time in receiving the message, the service instruc¬ 
tions sent by wire, the cost of stationery, the porter’s time in 
delivering the message, and some other items, will be much 
the same in any case. If, then, the public pay only sixpence 
instead of one shilling for each ordinary message, it is exceed¬ 
ingly unlikely that the difference will be saved in the diminished 
cost of transmitting twenty-five per cent, less words. 

In the letter branch of the Post Office the economical con¬ 
ditions of the work are entirely different. A large part of the 
expenses of the department remains nearly unchanged while 
the traffic increases, and only a small part is actually propor¬ 
tional to the number of letters carried. Thus a reduction of 
charges in the Post Office often leads to such an increase of 
traffic that the net revenue, even at the lessened rate, is ulti¬ 
mately increased. But this happy result can only be achieved 
in the absence of any serious increase of working expenses. 
Now, in the telegraph branch a growth of traffic, as we have 
seen, and as experience proves, leads to a great increase of 
working expenses, and it follows almost inevitably that any 
reduction of the minimum charge for a message will cause a 
further deficit in the telegraph accounts. 

The financial failure of the Telegraph Department must be 
deeply regretted, because it puts an almost insuperable obstacle 
in the way of any further extension of government industry 
in the present generation. The proposal that the Government 
should purchase the whole railways of the kingdom was. 
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indeed, never a practicable or even a sensible one, as I have 
endeavoured to show in a paper published in the Owens 
College Essays. The notion that an experienced official could 
' be appointed to negotiate the purchase of the railway property 
and then reorganise it in the style of the Telegraph Depart 
xnent, is simply humorous. But to one who has looked 
through the documents respecting this telegraph business, 
the conviction must come home that such an operation can 
hardly be repeated, even on a small scale. When we re¬ 
member how profits running for ten years only were bought 
at twenty years* purchase \ how the owners of a rotten cable 
since relaid, received more than the whole money they had 
spent upon it ; and how the extension of the telegraph lines, 
when purchased, cost considerably more than the whole of 
what had previously been spent by the companies on the 
invention and introduction of the system, we must see that 
a series of disastoous precedents has been established. 

One of the greatest needs of the country at present is 
a Government system of parcel conveyance, which would 
relieve the Post Office of the larger books and other un- 
remunerative heavy traffic, and at the same time organise 
into one system the great number of carrying companies, 
parcel delivery companies, and country carriers which now 
exist. At present the waste of power in the delivery of 
parcels at consumers* houses is extremely and absurdly great, 
and the charges made are in many cases exorbitantly high. A 
well organised system of pai’cel posts would produce benefits 
quite comparable with those of the penny postal reform, and 
would immensely improve the methods now employed in retail 
trade, and the distribution of goods to consumers. But if 
we must first buy up the rights and profits of all at present 
engaged in the conveyance of parcels, in the style of the 
telegraph purchase, the scheme becomes impracticable. 

The accounts of the Telegraph Department unfortunately 
demonstrate what was before to be feared, namely, that a 
Government department cannot compete in economy with an 
ordinary commercial firm subject to competition. The work 
done is indeed great, and fairly accomplished on the whole. 
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and some people regard the achievements of the department 
as marvellous. They forget, however, that it has been 
accomplished by the lavish and almost unlimited expenditure 
of the national money, and that many wonders might be done » 
iu the same way. If the English people like to spend their 
public revenue upon cheap telegrams, of course they can do 
so though there may be two opinions about the wisdom of the 
expenditure. But in any case it is not wise for us to forget 
the extreme discrepancies between what was promised and 
what has been achieved by the telegraph department. 



POSTAL NOTES, MONEY ORDERS, AND 
BANK CHEQUES.* 


Thebe can be little doubt as to the need felt by the public for 
more convenient means of remitting small sums of money by 
post. The increase of correspondence between different parts 
of the country is constantly multiplying the number of small 
debts, debts which cannot be paid by passing coin from hand 
to hand. The practice is rapidly growing up of buying 
supplies of draperies, teas, books, and numberless other com¬ 
modities from well-known firms, situated in a few of the larger 
towns. Only a well arranged system of parcel posts, as 
pointed out in the article “A State Parcel Post,” in The 
Contemporary Review (January, 1879, vol. xxxiv. p. 209), 
is needed to develop this mode of traffic immensely. But 
even with the present vexatious charges on small goods 
traffic, the number of parcels distributed must be very large, 
and each parcel, as a general rule, necessitates a postal pay¬ 
ment. The facility of railway travelling, again, leads people 
to reside further from their friends than in former days, and 
multitudes of domestic servants, workmen away from home 
in search of work, commercial travellers and tourists, require 
either to receive or remit small sums of money. 

The Postal Money Order System is older than is generally 
supposed, having existed in one form or other since 1792. In 
its present form, however, the system dates only from the year 

* “Contemporary Review,” July, 1880, vol. xxxviii. pp. 150-161. 

x 2 
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1859, and extensions and improvements are frequently an¬ 
nounced. In safety and eventual certainty of acquittance, 
money orders leave little to be desired. The payer has only 
to walk to the nearest Money Order Office; wait five or ten 
minutes while other customers are being served; fill up a small 
application form; decide, after mature deliberation with the 
postmaster, and reference to a private official list, upon the 
Money Order Office most convenient to the payee; than wait 
until the order is duly filled up, counterfoiled, stamped, etc.; 
and finally hand over his money, and his work is done, with the 
exception of enclosing the order in the properly addressed 
letter. The payee, too, may bo sure of getting his money, if 
all goes well. He need only walk to the Monoy Order Office 
named, sign the order, give tho name of the romitter, and then 
the postmaster, if satisfied that all is right, and if furnished 
with the indispensable advice note from tho remitting offico, 
will presently hand over the cash. But sometimes the advice 
note has not arrived, and the applicant must call again; not 
uncommonly the payor, with the kindest intentions, has made 
the order payable at a distant office, imagining, for instance, 
that Hampstoad Road Post Offico must bo vory convenient to a 
resident of Hampstead. The payee must thou mako a tour in 
search of tho roquired office—unloss indeed ho or his friend 
happens to have a banking account, whon all goos smoothly in 
a moment, and the banker instantly roliovos him of further 
labour in obtaining the seven shillings and sixpence, or other 
small sum, which tho Postmaster-Goneral holds for his benefit. 
But, seriously speaking, time is too valuable to allow us to 
deal with many money orders. Business men must long ago 
have demanded a comploto reform of tho system, were it not 
that the bankers came to tho rescue of tho department, by 
agreeing to collect the orders, and the Post Office people soon 
discovered that the banker was tho safest and easiest medium 
of collection. 

Within the last six or seven years, however, an interesting 
attempt has been made to replace money orders by bankers 1 
cheques. There used to be a tradition that it was illegal to 
draw a cheque for less than twenty shillings; and many people 
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still have an uneasy feeling about drawing a cheque on 
Lombard Street for half-a-guinea. But the Cheque Bank, 
established by the late Mr. James Hertz, has helped to change 
all this. Not only do people now draw very small cheques in 
their own cheque-books, but, if they happen not to possess 
that luxury, they walk into a neighbouring stationer's or 
draper’s shop and ask for a Cheque Bank cheque, which is 
simply filled up and handed over in exchange for the money 
without more ado. This cheque may be posted to almost any 
part of the habitable world, and will be worth its inscribed 
value, for which most bankers, hotel-keepers, and other 
business people will cash it, irrespective of advice notes and 
localities. About six years ago, when preparing my book on 
“ Money," for the International Scientific Series, I inquired 
minutely into the working of Mr. Hertz’s scheme, which 
seemed to form the downward completion of the banking 
system, and after six years of subsequent experience, I see no 
reason to alter the opinions I then expressed about the new 
kind of bank. The Cheque Bank has met with but one real 
check, and that is the penny stamp duty, in respect of which 
the bank must already have earned a large revenue for the 
Government, while the Money Order system has occasionally 
been losing revenue. 

The Post Office authorities, not unnaturally moved by this 
state of things, have now produced a scheme for the issue of 
Postal Notes, which, if successful, are no doubt intended to 
supersede money orders and Cheque Bank cheques as well. 
The Bill now in Parliament for establishing this scheme 
bears the names of the present Postmaster-General Professor 
Fawcett, and of Lord Frederick Cavendish. The rather start¬ 
ling draft regulations which accompany the Bill purport to be 
the orders of the Right Honourable Henry Fawcett. But it 
must surely be understood that this eminent economist is not 
responsible for the details of the scheme, except in a purely 
official capacity. The Bill, though altered in details, is not 
now put forward for the first time, and it is due either to the 
late Postmaster-General, Lord John Manners, or else to that 
vague entity <c The Department." But whatever be its origin 
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tliis Bill is an interesting document, and its clauses imperatively 
demand consideration. 

The idea of the system is to issue orders for fixed integral 
sums, rising by steps from one shilling as a minimum, to half- 
a-crown, five shillings, seven shillings and sixpence, ten shil¬ 
lings, twelve shillings and sixpence, seventeen shillings and 
sixpence, to a maximum of one pound. A person wanting 
to remit, say nineteen shillings, must therefore apply for the 
next lower note, namely, seventeen shillings and sixpence, 
together with a shilling note, and then add six penny stamps, 
and enclose the whole to the payee. These notes will be 
issued, apparently, with a blank space for the name of the 
payee, and another for the name of the office where they are 
to be paid. In this condition the order may be handed about 
like a piece of paper money, and will have, so far as I can 
understand the Bill and regulations, absolute currency. Like 
a coin, it will be prima facie the property of its holder, and its 
bona fide owner will be unaffected by the previous history of 
the note. Any holder, however, may fill up one or both 
blanks, and it then becomes payable only to a particular per¬ 
son and (or) at the particular office named. It would appear, 
however, that if the payee thus named in the order signs the 
receipt at the back, the note again becomes practically pay¬ 
able to bearer, like an endorsed cheque to order. Clause 8 of 
the regulations provides that if the note bears a signature 
purporting to be tho signature of the payee, u it shall not be 
necessary to prove that the receipt was signed by or under the 
authority of the payee.” There are elaborate provisions for 
the crossing of these Post Office cheques, both generally and 
specially, and it would seem that even though the name of a 
distant Money Order Office be inserted in the blank, a banker 
may, under Clause 10, safely cash a note. The regulations point 
distinctly to a desire of the department to withdraw their notes 
from circulation as much as possible, through the banking 
system of tho kingdom. 

The currency of these notes is somewhat restricted by 
Clause 11 of the regulations, which provides that when more 
than three months old notes will only bo paid after deduction 
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of a new commission equal to the original poundage, and a 
like further commission for every subsequent period of three 
months, or part of such period. Payment may under the next 
> clause be refused in case a note bears signs of tampering or 
fraud. Then follows the important provision, that “ a post¬ 
master may refuse or delay the payment of a postal order, but 
shall immediately report such delay or refusal, with his reasons 
for it, to the Postmaster-General.” As, however, this report 
seems to be intended for the private satisfaction of the Depart¬ 
ment, and there is no clause requiring the postmaster or the 
Postmaster-General to give reasons to the holder of the note, 
this regulation makes the notes convertible into coin at the 
will and convenience of the Department . There is no act of 
bankruptcy nor breach of engagement in refusing payment. 
The local postmaster has simply to give as his reason for sus¬ 
pending payment that he has no funds, and the Department 
will doubtless regard his reason as a very good one. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary clause of the regulations is 
No. 16, which provides that, if a note be once paid by any 
officer of the Post Office, both the Postmaster-General and all 
his officers shall be discharged from all further liability in 
respect of that order, “notwithstanding any forgery, fraud, 
mistake, or loss which may have been committed, or have 
occurred, in reference to such order, or to the procuring 
thereof, or to obtaining the payment thereof, and not¬ 
withstanding any disregard of these regulations, and not¬ 
withstanding anything whatsoever.” Thus is Professor 
Fawcett, by his own mere fiat—for this clause occurs only in 
the regulations which purport to be the act of the Postmaster- 
General—made to shelve the whole common and statute law of 
the realm in his own favour. Even his own regulations, laid 
down in the same fiat, are not to be binding on this potentate, 
who is to be free from all question “ notwithstanding anything 
whatsoever.” These words are indeed a stroke of depart¬ 
mental genius. Red tape is potent for binding the outside 
public; but within the Department no bonds of law or equity 
are to be recognised in case of error, “ notwithstanding any¬ 
thing whatsoever.” 
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I came to tlie study of this scheme much prejudiced in its 
favour, because it might be the means of breaking down the 
absurd objection of the English people to the use of one pound 
notes. A well-regulated issue of such notes would conduce to 
everybody's convenience, and might give a substantial addition 
to the revenue, with absolute immunity from financial risk. 
But then such a currency must be issued on the principle of 
the Bank Charter Acts, and under strictly defined statutory 
conditions. It must be absolutely convertible at the will of 
the bond* fide holder, and must not be issued for such trifling 
amounts as one shilling or two shillings and sixpence. In 
Norway and Sweden, notes of about five shillings in value 
form a perfectly successful and convenient currency, but as a 
first experiment it would not be wise to advocate the issue of 
anything less than a ten shilling note. Even a one pound 
note currency with token gold half-sovereigns would meet all 
real needs. But after considering the details of this Post 
Office scheme, it presents itself as a currency “ leap in the 
dark." 

In the first place, it is quite doubtful whether the postal 
notes will really fulfil their ostensible purpose of enabling 
postal remittances to be made easily and safely. The case 
will be provided for, no doubt, if the notes can be purchased 
in bundles and kept in the cash-box, and if, again, they can 
be got rid of, when superabundant, in paying cab fares, small 
bills, etc. Eew visits to the Post Office would then be needed, 
the notes being current. But what about safety? Almost 
every postal remittance on this system will contain not only 
paper money payable to bearer at any Money Order Office, but 
also postage stamps to make up the odd ponce. An ingenious 
letter-carrier will probably soon learn how to detect the 
enclosure of postal notes, and even if he destroy the notes 
themselves, a fair average day's wages might at any time 
be made out of the stamps, by a systematic operator. Nor 
is any method of reading enclosures indispensable; for 
many newspaper offices, large shops, booksellers, and others, 
habitually receive so many small remittances, that a bold 
and sagacious post office servant might trust to the theory 
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of probabilities, and prey judiciously on the correspondence 
of a few favourite firms. The Department appears to 
have entirely overlooked the circumstances which give such 
security to bankers* cheques, especially Cheque Bank cheques, 
namely, that they are made out for odd sums, are seldom 
or never in the company of postage stamps, are returned for 
verification and payment within a few days, and, when crossed, 
are only payable through a bank, that is, through the hands of 
a perfectly well-known and responsible customer. If the 
postal notes are to be promptly returned for payment, they 
may prove even more troublesome than money orders; if they 
are to circulate as a small paper currency, they can give little 
security against peculation, especially considering the stamps 
which will usually accompany them. The Statist , indeed, in 
an able article on this scheme, in the issue of June 5th, which 
should be read in connection with an equally able article in 
the same journal for March 13th, seems to take for granted 
that these postal notes, with the accompanying stamps, will 
need to be remitted in a registered letter. But if so, the 
aggregate trouble and cost of the operation will be almost 
greater than in the case of the present money orders, and 
the raison d’Stre of these new notes disappears altogether. 

The fundamental objection to be made to this scheme is, 
no doubt, as pointed out by The Economist , Statist , and several 
other important authorities, that it enables the Post Office 
Department to create a considerable circulation of paper 
currency, without providing any corresponding guarantees 
as regards a metallic reserve. It is a Bank Charter Act for 
St. Martin 5 s-le-Grand, minus the sound principles embodied 
by Peel in that great Act. There is something humorous 
in the idea of a sound and sensible economist like Professor 
Pawcett being made by his Department, as the first step 
in his official life, to throw over all the nice considerations 
which belong to the theory of currency. In the lecture-hall 
at Cambridge, the examination-rooms at Burlington Gardens, 
or around the board of the Political Economy Club, a score 
of abstruse questions would arise about the raising of prices, 
the drain of gold, the seasonal fluctuations of a small paper 
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currency, the proper limits of government industry, and so 
forth. But, as Postmaster-General, the Professor ignores 
all theory, and disclaims all liability, “notwithstanding 
anything whatsoever.” Though hardly responsible for the 
details of a soheme framed while he was yet merely a 
professor, he will become responsible for them if he advocates 
the passage of the Bill through Parliament, or if he allows 
the scheme to crop up again in a subsequent session. 

The worst point of the Bill is that it provides no regula¬ 
tions for the custody or disposal of the large sum of money 
whioh will be paid into the Department, if the public takes a 
fancy to the notes. It is quite impossible to estimate, by any 
reference to theory or fact, how large the balance will be. In 
all probability it will not be less than two or three millions 
sterling, and quite likely double that. If the orders shou l d 
prove to be popular in the capacity of paper money, the circu¬ 
lation might possibly amount to twenty millions. No ordinary 
person, indeed, can pretend to understand how the Post Office 
people can manage to keep a cash reserve at each of nearly 
six thousand Money Order Offices. Markets, fairs, races, 
currents of tourists, fluctuations of trade must cause great and 
often unexpected variations of demand, and it is financially 
absurd and impossible, and against all the principles of bank¬ 
ing, to divide a cash reserve into six thousand fragments! 
Nor, indeed, is there any provision for the regulation of a 
metallic reserve, or any reserve at all. The Department would, 
no doubt, like to have a few millions at their unfettered dis¬ 
posal j but surely a Post Office Bank Charter Act, devoid of 
any mention of a cash roserve, and with careful provisions for 
suspending payment whenever convenient, is a monstrous 
anomaly, and, I may almost say, an insult to the financial 
common sense of the country. 

I supposo we ought to feel indebted to the postal autho¬ 
rities for condescending to give us the pretty full details 
contained in the present Bill and Draft Regulations. The 
earliest form of tho schomo, as embodied in the Bill of June, 
1877, consisted in simply suspending, aB regards the Post 
Office, all laws restricting the issue of promissory notes pay- 
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able to bearer—a simple carte blanche to the Department to 
embark in the issue of paper money. In each subsequent 
edition of the Bill they have condescended to be more and 
more explicit. Now the Draft Regulations give us all we 
can want to know, subject to this difficulty, that these regu¬ 
lations may be revoked and altered, within the limits of the 
Act, by the mere fiat of the Postmaster-General, subject to 
the consent of the Treasury and the somewhat illusory check 
of being laid before Parliament within fourteen days after it 
assembles. I feel sure that I express the opinion of every 
sound economist when I say that, if we are to have an un¬ 
limited circulation of one pound notes and small fractional 
currency, that currency must be issued under conditions clearly 
and inflexibly defined by statute. An examination of this 
Bill, however, will show that it is for the most part an enabling 
Bill ; the restrictions, such as they are, are mostly contained in 
the regulations, and are revocable by Government without 
further appeal to Parliament. In fact, the second clause* of 

* As it seems indispensable that the country should know upon 
what basis its future fractional currency is to bo issued, I roprint hero 
the 2 nd clause of the 11 & 12 "Viet, c. 88, It is well worthy of 
inquiry how far the 16 th article of the Draft Regulations can be 
reconciled with the Act on which it purports to be based: 

<e And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Postmastei*- 
General, with the consent of the Commissionors of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, at any time hereafter, to make any regulations or restrictions 
relating to money orders, either heretofore granted or issued, or to be 
hereafter granted or issued, and to the payment thereof, and to the 
persons by or to whom the same shall bo paid, and to tbo times at which, 
and the mode in which the same shall be paid, as the said Postmaster- 
General, with such consent as aforesaid, shall see fit, and from time to 
time, with such consent as aforesaid, to alter or repeal any such regu¬ 
lations or restrictions, and make and establish any new or other regu¬ 
lations or restrictions in lieu thereof; and that all such regulations and 
restrictions shall be binding and conclusive, as well upon the persons to 
whom such money orders have been, or shall be granted or issued, and 
the payees thereof, and all the persons interested or claiming under them, 
and all other persons whomsoever, as upon all officers of the Post Office; 
and all such regulations and restrictions shall have the same force and 
effect in all respects as if the same had been and were contained in and 
enacted by this Act; and that no action, suit, or other proceeding at law 
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the Post Office Money Order Act., 1848 (11 & 12 Yict. 
c. 88), which, is embodied in the new Bill, appears to me to 
enable the Treasury to suspend payment altogether whenever 
they feel inclined so to do, right of action being barred, “ Any 
law, statute, or usage to the contrary in anywise notwith¬ 
standing” (!) 

The proposals of this Bill assume a still more ominous 
aspect when we consider them in connection with the kindred 
new Savings Bank Bill. This latter Bill, among other matters, 
is intended to raise the limit of deposits to be made in any one 
year in a Post Office Savings Bank from £30 to £100, and the 
total allowable deposit, apart from interest, from £150 to 
£250. The two Bills taken together disclose a settled design 
on the part of the Post Office to become a vast banking 
corporation, and to enter into direct competition with the 
bankers of the United Kingdom. It is impossible not to agree 
with the protest issued by the managers of the ten principal 
banks of Manchester, that such changes would involve a com¬ 
plete change in the raison d’etre of the Post Office Monetary 
Department. The Post Office Savings Banks, as the Man¬ 
chester bankers correctly remark, were intended to act as 
eleemosynary institutions—as, in fact, public schools of thrift. 
By tho whole conditions of the original scheme they were 
designed to induco labourers, nursemaids, children, and other 
people of very small means to begin saving their odd shillings 
and half-crowns, and to a certain extent they have fulfilled 
that purpose. The Post Office was in this respect a deus e%> 

or in equity shall bo brought;, instituted, or commenced in any court, or 
before any Judge or Justice, or otherwise howsoever, against the Post¬ 
master-General, or against any officer of the Post Office, or against any 
other person whomsoever, for or by reason or in consequence of the 
making of any such regulations or restrictions, or of any compliance 
therewith, or otherwise in relation to any such regulations or restric¬ 
tions, or for or by reason or in consequcnco of tho payment of any such 
monoy ordors being refused or delayed by or on account of any acci¬ 
dental neglect, omission, or mistake, by or on the part of any officer of 
the Post Office, or for any other cause whatsoever, without fraud or wilful 
misbehaviour on the part of any such officer of tho Post Office, any law, 
statute, or usage to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding.” 
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machina —it was Jupiter called from above to help a thriftless 
residuum out of the mire of pauperism. The present limits of 
the deposits are quite sufficient to meet all the needs of this 
class. To allow a person to deposit as much as £100 in a year 
in a State Bank is to step over the line into a totally different 
class of operations. The matter is made all the worse by the fact 
that financially the constitution of the Post Office Savings Bank 
is bad and indefensible. As Mr. William Langton has abundantly 
shown ; to receive a deposit to be paid at call, and then invest it in 
Government funds of variable value, always throws risk on the 
Government. A preponderance of withdrawals is always 
made while the funds are depressed, and an increase of 
deposits will usually coincide with a high price to be paid by 
the Depai'tment. Thus has already ai'isen a large deficit on 
the investments of the old Savings Banks to the extent of 
nearly four millions, a deficit which Mr. Gladstone is now very 
properly proposing to pay off by a terminable annuity. The 
Post Office Banks have hitherto avoided a like deficit by offer¬ 
ing only 2^ per cent, interest, and keeping the amount invested 
moderate. But it by no means follows that what has hitherto 
answered fairly well on a small scale, will always answer as 
well on the bolder scale now proposed. Already the savings 
of the people, held on a radically false basis by Government, 
amount to about three-quarters of a hundred millions. With 
the enlarged limits proposed for the Savings Banks, and 
probably additional investments on account of the postal note 
deposits, we shall soon reach a hundred millions, or ono-eighth 
part of the whole National Debt. Should any serious crisis over 
occur, such as a great naval war (and how can wo expect to be 
always free from danger ?), withdrawals would unquestionably 
take place, and the Government would bo obliged to make 
forced sales of its own securities, running down its own credit, 
and incurring a deficit at the very time when it most needed 
resources. No doubt in such circumstances the Government 
would be obliged to raise a large loan in the open market, but 
this would really mean that when compelled to redeem its 
promises the Government would have to fall back upon those 
very bankers with whom it had been competing on most unfair 
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conditions in easier times. The Post Office monetary schemes 
are essentially fair weather schemes, but they must founder, 
like The Eurydice and The Atalanta , in case of squalls and 
rough weather. 

If the English Government is really fitted to do banking 
business, why does it not begin with its own accounts ? Why 
leave the National Debt, the Dividends, the Revenue payments, 
and a variety of large public and semi-public accounts in the 
hands of the Bank of England, aided by a banking organisa¬ 
tion generally ? The fact of course is that not only from the 
time of Adam Smith, but from a much earlier date, it has 
always been recognised that a Government is not really a 
suitable body to enter upon the business of banking. It is 
with regret that we must see in this year 1880 the names of 
so great a financier as Mr. Gladstone, and so sound an econo¬ 
mist as Professor Fawcett, given to schemes which are radi¬ 
cally vicious and opposed to the teachings of economic science 
and economic experience. 

Did space admit I might go on to show that the conditions 
which the Post Office demand as essential to the success of 
their monetary operations are tainted by a kind of political 
immorality. Every common carrier and every banker is 
responsible under complicated statutes and the common law 
for every act of negligence, and for not a few accidents 
involving no negligence. But the Post Office, though it 
enters into competition with the industry of the country, sets 
itself above the law. Even a registered letter, if lost, stolen, 
or destroyed by its own servants, throws no responsibility on 
the department, except as regards the tardy and absurdly 
small concession of £2, provided certain regulations be care¬ 
fully observed. Now, the same department coolly proposes 
to issue an unlimited paper currency and to do a large part of 
the banking business of the country under like considerations 
of irresponsibility. Professor Fawcett, Lord John Manners, 
or whatever other deserving politician happens to hold the 
place of Postmaster-General, is to conduct a vast monetary 
business, and yet to be the final arbiter in all his own 
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transactions with the British public, irrespective of the Law 
Courts. 

Nor, if we investigate the matter, will it appear that there 
is any real need for these schemes, except to magnify the 
influence of ec The Department ” which propounds them. If 
the banking system of this kingdom were in a rudimentary 
state, like that of the Fiji Islands, there might be some reason 
why the Government should try to educate its subjects up to 
the banking stage of civilisation. But if anyone will take the 
trouble to look through the Banking Almanack, and to study 
some accounts of the bankers* clearing-house system, he will 
appreciate the degree in which the country needs to be taught 
banking. The Post Office, great as its system may be, is mere 
child's play compared with the wonderful organisation which 
settles transactions to the extent of one hundred millions per 
week in Lombard Street without the use of a single coin. The 
very remarkable statistics drawn up by Mr. Newmarch, and 
printed in the Banking Almanack for this year, go to show that 
the system of Branch Banks is being extended in a wonderful 
way, and bids fair to distance even in number the increase of 
money order offices. According to these statistics, the number of 
Branch Banks, as distinguished from separate Banks, or Head 
Offices, was in 1866, 1,226; in 1872, 1,386; in 1878, 1,801. 
The increase in the former interval was at the rate of about 
13 per cent., and in the latter 30 per cent.! The number of 
money order offices was in 1866,3,454; in 1872, 4,300; in 1878, 
5,719, and though the rate of increase is considerable, being in 
the first interval 24£ per cent., and in the second 33 per 
cent., it does not manifest the same tendency to progressive 
advance which we notice in the branch banking system. 
There can*be little doubt that the bankers of England and 
Scotland, if not interfered with, will, in the next ten or 
fifteen years, establish banking offices in every nook and 
cranny of the kingdom where there is any business at all 
to be done, and their competition will result in offering 
facilities for small savings and small payments which must 
altogether distance the operations of any Government De- 
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partment.* An impartial review of the whole question can 
only lead us to the conclusion that the bankers are right 
in crying out to the Government, “ Let us alone! ” It is 
a new phase of the old economic adage —laissez faire—laissez 
passer ; the only novelty in the matter is, that the cry is 
now addressed to a great Minister and an eminent economist, 
the latter of whom has advocated in his writings what the 
former has, to a great extent, carried into effect. 

But to return to our more immediate topic of Postal Notes, 
I will now point out that it is only government interference 
which prevents bankers from organising a system of small 
payments by cheques, far more perfect, safe, and convenient 
than anything the Post Office can do. The Cheque Bank 
has already done more than the department; it has done a 
large business in small payments, with almost complete freedom 
from fraud, and has paid at the same time a large revenue to 
Government through the penny cheque stamp. But this penny 
tax, though quite inconsiderable in larger payments, becomes 
intolerably oppressive in the case of payments under a pound 
or two pounds. The Post Office probably loses on the smaller 
transactions of the money order system, and what revenue it 
does seem to gain is gained on the larger orders, at least so 
The Statist holds. Por my part, I cannot see how we can be 
sure there is any gain at all, because the business is conducted 

# In his speech on the Savings Bank Bill (Juno 18 th), Mr, Gladstone 
is reported to have said: “ IE they had in this country a banking sysfcom 
so largely developed that it wont into every town and considerable 
parish, ho certainly should be very doubtful indeed as to the desirability 
of liaising the upper limit of & 200 . . . . The Post Office Savings Banks 
for the throe kingdoms were already beyond 6,000, and were rising at 
tho rate of 300 banks a year; but the other banks, notwithstanding the 
excellent development which they had undergone, hardly reached 2,000, 
banks and branches taken together,” 

Thore must bo somo mistake hero; for Mr. Newmarch's figures show 
tho total number of banks and branch offices in the United Kingdom to 
bo 3 , 554 , or 78 per cent, more than Mr. Gladstone is reported to have 
said. Moreover, tho branches, as shown above, are being multiplied 
in an advancing ratio of multiplication! Clearly, according to Mr. 
Gladstone's own admission, ho ought to relinquish tho part of the Bill 
raising the limit of deposits, 
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by the same persons and in the same premises as the general 
post business, and we can by no means be sure that each of 
the functions of a postmaster is separately paid in a degree 
* adequate to its trouble. Nevertheless, the Cheque Bank, 
according to its last report, now about pays its way, in addition 
to paying a considerable revenue to the Crown. 

There is needed but one change to set the whole matter 
I’ight, and that is to reduce the stamp duty on small cheques, 
say those under £5 or £8, to one halfpenny. The penny stamp 
duty on receipts, as everyone knows, is not required in the 
. case of receipts for less than £2, for the obvious reason that it 
would be absurdly oppressive in the case of small receipts. 
But exactly the same reason holds good for reducing the tax 
if not abolishing it in the case of small drafts. There need be 
no practical difficulty in doing this; for an Act of Parliament 
of little more than one clause might enact that any cheque 
form of any banker, bearing upon its face a printed and also 
an indelible perforated notice that it can only be drawn for a 
sum of (say) £5 or under, may be impressed at the Stamp 
Offices with a halfpenny stamp, and shall then be deemed duly 
stamped, all previous Acts notwithstanding, in the same way 
as if it had, according to the Stamp Act of 1870, been im¬ 
pressed with a penny stamp. Such a change in the law would 
create no monopoly for the Cheque Bank ; for if the success 
of this bank became considerable, competitors would soon 
spring up, and there would be nothing to prevent any bank 
from supplying its customers with halfpenny cheques for small 
drafts. No doubt, the Cheque Bank, in urging the reduction 
of +he penny stamp duty, does so from a weak, because an 
Ig^rested position, but it is possible for other persons to 
advocate the same measure from a purely public and dis¬ 
interested point of view. 

In the use of such small cheques there is nothing econo¬ 
mically unsound. The experience of the Cheque Bank has 
shown that their cheques do not circulate for any considerable 
length of time. Being drawn for odd sums, needing endorse¬ 
ment and being all crossed, it is not likely they should circulate. 
They are exceedingly safe for postal transmission; no post 

y 
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office thief could possibly venture to negotiate cheques, which 
are, I believe, regularly treated as “duffer,” or dangerous-^ 
stuff. It is, indeed, a serious question for bankers, how they 
are to meet the trouble arising from any great multiplication * 
of small cheques. Bub in any case I do not see how they are 
to avoid these small transactions, even if they desire it. 
Cheque Bank cheques are, I imagine, less troublesome than 
postal money orders, which bankers already collect in large 
numbers for their customers. As to the proposed small 
shilling and half-crown notes, it seems to me that they will 
give infinite trouble to bankers, who must not only sort and 
count them like the smallest fractional currency, but must 
examine the dates, to ensure that they are not running beyond 
the thi’ee months* interval of free currency. The Post Office 
clearly intend, if possible, to oblige the bankers to receive 
these small notes, judging from the regulations about crossing. 

If, indeed, the bankers unanimously refuse to receive such 
notes, the scheme must, I think, fall to the ground, even though 
Parliament should sanction it. 

The general conclusion, then, to which I am forced to come 
is, that this scheme of postal notes is a mistaken one, which 
should never have been allowod to come forth under Mr. 
Fawcett’s name. It is neither fish nor flesh; neither a well 
regulated paper currency, nor a safe system of banking pay¬ 
ments. It is the scheme of a tenacious and aggressive bureau 
to underbid the Cheque Bank, and by setting at nought all the 
customary risks of monetary transactions, to secure the dis¬ 
posal of largo funds, while throwing much of the trouble and 
cost upon the banking community. In the conveyance of 
parcels and small goods tho Post Office has yet much to do, 
as I have taken trouble to prove; but in the direction of 
banking, it has already reached a limit which it cannot be 
safely allowed to pass. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was in typo, it has been stated that the 
Government will propose to amend the Bill by restricting the 
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currency of the postal notes to one month. This will mar the 
beauty and success of the scheme. It will be indispensable in 
a subsequent Session of Parliament to enlarge the interval of 
currency to three months, if not the twelve months originally 
proposed by the department. Several homely proverbs occur 
to one: “ G-ive an inch, take an ell Get the thin end of 
the wedge in first.” In regard to the Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits, the wedge is just now being driven home a little. 
The promoter of the Postal Telegraph Department disclaimed 
all idea of a statutory monopoly of telegraphic business, 
saying, “ I never should wish for that protection.” There is 
now an action pending in the Law Courts by which the 
department will bring the telephone companies well under 
control. Ministries come and Ministries go; the Department 
remains.—19 thJnne, 1880. 



A STATE PARCEL POST.* 


At a season of the year when many persons are anxious about 
their Christmas hampers and their New Year's gifts, it is 
appropriate to consider whether our social arrangements for 
the conveyance of such-like small goods are as well devised as 
they might be. We all now feel how much we owe to 
Sir Rowland Hill for that daily pile of letters which brightens 
the breakfast table more than does the silver urn, and sweetens 
it more than the untaxed sugar basin. In these kinds of 
matters great effects follow from small causes, and a few pence 
more to pay, a few yards further to walk, or a few hours 
longer to wait, constantly docide whether or not it is worth 
while to send this little present, to order that little comfort, or 
exchange this parcel of library books. The amenities of life 
depend greatly upon the receipt of a due succession of little 
things, each appearing at tho right moment. Wealth itself is 
but matter in its right place—happily disposed in quality and 
time and space. Hence it is possible that among the most 
insidious methods of social reform might be found a well 
organised State Parcel Post. That at least is the impression 
which leads me now to investigate the subject. 

It may be said, indeed, that in a sense we already possess 
a State Parcel Post, because the Post Office authorities place 
no restriction upon what may be enclosed in a letter, provided 
that it be not injurious to other letters or dangerous in nature. 


# <( Contemporary Review,” January, 1879, vol. xxxiv. pp. 209-229. 
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An inland letter is limited to 18 inches in length, 9 inches in 
width, and 6 inches in depth, and this space may be packed 
with cast-iron or platinum if you like, and yet transmitted by 
post, so far as the regulations in the British Postal Guide show. 
But except for very small light things, few people use the 
privilege, because the letter rate for large letters is Id. per 
oz., which makes Is. 4 d. per lb., a prohibitory charge upon 
articles of any considerable weight. If I recollect aright, it 
was allowable some years since to forward parcels at the book 
rate of postage, which is only 4d. per lb., but trouble arose 
between the Post Office and the railway companies, so that 
this comparatively moderate charge is now rigidly restricted 
to literary matter. 

A number of writers have from time to time pointed out 
the very great advantages which would arise from a general, 
well arranged, and cheap parcel post. It is stated on the best 
authority,* that such a post formed part of the scheme which 
Sir Rowland Hill submitted to the public, and Mr. Lewins, in 
his interesting account of “Her Majesty's Mails" (p. 247), 
points out what an unspeakable boon this suggestion of the 
father of the penny post would be when properly carried out. 
I regret that I have not been able to discover any explicit 
statement of such a scheme in the original pamphlets of Sir 
Rowland Hill, which are among the most cherished contents 
of my library. The proposal must, then, be given in other 
documents which I have not seen. 

In subsequent years the Society of Arts took up the idea, 
and appointed a committee, which in 1858 published an 
elaborate and careful report upon the subject. They recom¬ 
mended that parcels should be conveyed by the Post Office at 
a moderate uniform tariff of charges, irrespective of distance. 
That scheme, we are told, was carefully considered by the 
postal authorities; and in still later years, as we may infer 
from Mr. E. J. Page's Evidence before the Railway Com¬ 
mission of 1865, the Post Office has entertained the idea. 

* Royal Commission on Railways, 1865. Minutes of Evidence, 
Question 15,010, 
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Again, that veteran social reformer, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
advocated a parcel post delivery, in connection with railway" 
reform, and a cheap telegraphic post. His paper was read at 
the Belfast meeting of the Social Science Association, and is 
printed in the Journal of the Society of Arts for October, 1867 
(vol. xv. p. 720). The subject was unfortunately mixed with 
the, to my mind, visionary proposal to purchase the whole 
railways of the kingdom, and, naturally enough, nothing 
practical has resulted from the discussions in that direction. 
My own study of the subject commenced about the same year, 
when I prepared for the Manchester Statistical Society a 
paper “ On the Analogy between the Post Office, Telegraphs, 
and other systems of conveyance of the United Kingdom, 
as regards Government control.” After investigating in a 
somewhat general manner the conditions under which in¬ 
dustrial functions can be properly undertaken by the State, 

I came strongly to the conclusion that a parcel post is most 
suitable for State management. But this part of the paper 
was, at the suggestion of the Society, very much abbre¬ 
viated before being printed, so as to allow the arguments 
in favour of a Government telegraph system to bo more fully 
developed. 

In 1867, the Royal Commission on Railways published 
their Report, in which they strongly advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a parcel post. They remarked (p. lxiii.) that railway 
companies are not bound to carry parcels, nor is there in the 
railway Acts of Parliament any tariff for parcels, limiting the 
charges for collection and delivery. The public is, therefore, 
at their mercy. They consider that a separate tariff should be 
laid down and published to govern tho conveyance as dis¬ 
tinguished from tho collection and delivery of parcels, so as to 
enable the rates of chargo to be kopt down by the free action 
of individuals acting as carriers by railway. Then thoy add: 

“ It is, however, apparent that the parcel service, so far as inter¬ 
change is concerned, can novor bo efficiently performed for tho public 
until railway companies co-operate through tho Clearing-house to im¬ 
prove their arrangements for parcel traffic. Looking at the extent to 
which the railway system has now reached, we consider that the time 
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lias arrived when railway companies should combine to devise some 
rapid and efficient system for the delivery of parcels. We do not feel 
called npon to suggest the precise manner in which this may be carried 
into effect; but the employment of a uniform system of adhesive labels 
for parcels, somewhat similar to that now in use on some of the northern 
lines for the conveyance of newspapers, is one of the most obvious 
methods for facilitating payment and accounting, 

"If the railway companies do not combine voluntarily it may be 
necessary at some future time for Parliament to interfere to make the 
obligation to carry parcels compulsory, at a rate to be prescribed by law.” 

Sir Rowland Hill, who was a member of this commission, 
prepared a separate Report, in which he advocated the carrying 
out of his original idea, saying (p. cxvii.): 

"It appears highly desirable that, as fast as railways become national 
property, provision should be made in the leases for giving effect to these 
views; and in the meantime, fully believing that the plan would prove 
beneficial to railway interests as well as to the public, it is hoped that 
arrangements for the purpose may he made (as suggested by Mr. Edward 
Page) for attaining the same end with the concurrence of existing 
companies.” * 

It would be hardly possible to over-estimate the advantages 
wbicb would be derived by tbe community from an all-exten¬ 
sive, well organised, and moderately cheap parcel post. 
People may say that it is already possible to send a hamper or 
parcel from any one place to any other place in the kingdom 
for oharges which, all things considered, are not very heavy. 
But this is not enough; the cost, after all, is only one element 
of the question in cases of this kind. Trouble, worry, uncer¬ 
tainty, risk, are influences which always affect traffic in a 

* The only response, so far as I am awaro, which has boen mado by 
the railway companies to tho kind advice and somewhat feeble overtures 
of the Commissioners, has been a reoont general increase on the alroady 
oppressive railway rates for parcels. In November, 1807, tho imposition 
of this arbitrary tax created some indignation among tradesmen who 
were most likely to feel its immediate effects, and the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce convened a kind of representative indignation 
meeting. But I am not awaro that tlioir expostulations have hod any 
effeot, and I fear that even tho Pour Hundred, with Mr. Ohamborlain 
at their head, oannot shake a board of directors, with tho Acts of Parlia-' 
ment in their favour. Thus, while the railway companies never coase 
to assail ns with protests against tho railway passenger duty, which at 
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degree insufficiently estimated. The Post Office authorities 
find that every new receptacle for letters which they set u^.. 
increases correspondence by a certain amount •, the trouble of 
going a hundred yards to post his letter stops many a letter- 
writer. So there are endless numbers of parcels which we 
should send and receive, if we knew that for a small calculable 
charge we could deposit them in a neighbouring shop, or hand 
them over to a cart passing daily at a fixed hour, with a feeling 
of certainty that such parcels would be dropped at the right 
doors in any part of the kingdom, almost with the celerity of 
the Post Office. The parcel traffic which might ultimately be 
created is such as one can only faintly conceive at present. 
Profound and always boneficial changes would be gradually 
produced in our social system. The Parcel Post would 
be discovered to be truly a method of social reform. Let 
us try to form some idea of the advantages to] be expected 
from it. 

In the first place, dealers and shopkeepers in every part of 
the kingdom would obtain their supplies of goods from the 
wholesale houses cheaply and promptly. Ordered by letter, 
goods might be returned within forty-eight hours; by tele¬ 
graph the order might be executed, if necessary, in twenty-four 
hours. Thus the stock in hand might be kept down to the 
lowest point, and the largest profit might be earned upon the 
least investment of capital, with the least inconvenience to the 
consumer. In the second place, a vast increase would take place 
in the goods distributed directly to consumers in all parts of 

the worst is five per cent, of the gross revenue, they coolly add to their 
duty upon all the small traffic of the country, which duty may be 
variously estimated at from 100 to 300, 400, or 500 per cent, upon the 
fair cost of conveyance. It is only the supineness of the public which 
could allow so gross an anomaly to oxist. Much as we may admire the 
general efficiency and usefulness of the English railway system, taking 
it as a whole, it seems difficult to understand liow sensible practical men 
like the dhectors can expect to have every vestige of state taxation 
upon them remitted, while they are to rotain almost unlimited power to 
tax ua —the people—at their discretion. If the railway duty is to be 
remitted at all, it must necessarily be in the manner of a quid pro quo, 
in part compensation, for iustanco, for the acquisition of the right of 
parcel conveyance. 
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the country by large retail or even wholesale houses. Already 
it is quite common to obtain tea by parcel from some well- 
known large tea-dealer, calicoes and linens from a large draper, 
seeds and garden requisites from the London, Edinburgh, or 
Reading seedsmen; small-wares here, ironmongery there, 
biscuits and cakes somewhere else. To cultivate their distant 
customers, those large houses often promise to send the parcel 
carriage paid, but they carefully specify “to any railway 
station in the United Kingdom.” They are too well acquainted 
with the cost and uncertainties of delivery to take that burden 
on themselves. And as regards the railway charges, they 
seldom pay the extortionate tariff given further on, but, if in a 
large enough way, have a special contract with some railway. 

Eor this mode of retail trade there is an immense future, 
only retarded by the want of the parcel post. By degrees all 
the more ordinary household supplies might be obtained in 
parcels direct from the ports or places of production. In 
many branches of trade the expenses of the middleman might 
be saved almost entirely. Weekly or even daily parcels of 
butter, bread, cakes, Devonshire cream, and all kinds of 
delicacies might be looked for. The rich would especially 
profit, as they usually manage to do. The vineries, hot-houses, 
and gardens of their country houses would be brought, as it 
were, close to their town houses. Already the railway traffic 
managers have displayed their usual cleverness by offering 
specially low terms for parcels of vegetables, game, etc., thus 
regularly transmitted to a rich man's house. Even a daily 
bottle of milk, hermetically sealed according to the new 
American invention, and thus perfectly preserved from fever 
germs, might be sent from the country to the town house at a 
cost distinctly below the prices of Belgravian dairies. 

Literature would benefit immensely. The most remote 
country house might be as well supplied with Mudie's books 
as are the members of the London Book Society, or the 
dwellers near a Smith's bookstall. The utility of lending 
libraries, such as the London Library, the London Institution, 
the several music lending libraries, etc., would be developed to 
the utmost. Magazines, weekly papers, provincial papers, 
would more or less experience an increase of circulation; 
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although it is true that the means of distribution by railway 
or post are in many cases highly perfected already. 

Then, again, there is an immense variety* of now un¬ 
considered trifles which would assume a new importance when 
we had but to wish, as it were, and the parcel was come or 
gone. The new toy for some child, the bundle of old clothes 
for a poor distant dependent, the basket of game for the 
hospital, the wedding present, the Christmas hamper, the New 
Year’s gift—these would be multiplied almost like Christmas 
cards, to the great increase of trade, and the constant delecta¬ 
tion of the receivers. The circulation and utilisation of things 
in general would be quickened. 

It may be said indeed, that there is at present no lack of 
carriers and parcel companies; and this is quite true in a 
sense. If anything there are too many, and the result is that 
they can only be supported by high and repeated charges. 
Let us consider what are tho existing means for the con¬ 
veyance and distribution of small goods. In tho first place, 
almost all the railway companies receive parcels at their 
stations, which they convey oither by passenger or goods 
trains to any other of their stations. In the great towns each 
company lias its own service of delivery vans which, within 
certain limits of distance, deliver tho parcels free of further 
charge. When the consignee lives beyond a certain distance, tho 
parcel is often handed over to somo local carrier, who makes a 
new charge for delivery, at his own discretion; or else the 
railway company send their van on a special journey, and 
charge an extravagant price for the favour conferred, not 
extravagant perhaps in regard to tho cost incurred in sending 
a cart with a single small parcel, but extravagant in proportion 
to the service performed. Tho railway companies also have 
arrangements for the exchange of parcel traffic at through 
rates, and an infinito number of small debits and credits thus 
arise, which have to be liquidated through the Clearing-house. 
So oppressive did those innumerable minute accounts become, 
that the companies adopted a few years ago a summary mode 
of dividing any receipts at a station which do not amount to 
five shillings in a month. 
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Secondly, there exists a considerable number of parcel 
conveyance companies which organise systems of distribution 
on a more or less extensive scale. As examples of these may 
be mentioned the Globe Parcel Express, Crouch's Universal 
Parcel Conveyance, Mann's Parcel Despatch, Sutton and Co. 
These companies are in some degree analogous to the excellent 
American Express Companies. Some of them undertake to 
convey parcels to almost any spot on the habitable globe; but 
they must depend upon local conveyances for performing the 
contract. In the United Kingdom, they, of course, make use 
of the railways for conveyance over long distances. At one 
time the railway companies, if I recollect aright, waged a war 
of extermination against them, claiming a right to charge 
each parcel sent by a parcel express at the parcel rates, 
although they might be packed in bulk. But the courts of 
law did not uphold this extravagant demand of the railways, and 
the express companies seem to carry on a flourishing business. 

In the third place there is a number of local parcel delivery 
companies, each of which owns many vans and horses, but 
restricts its operations within the area of a town or other 
populous district. As examples of such may be mentioned the 
London Parcels Delivery Company, Carter, Paterson & Co., 
Sutton & Co/s London System, etc. These companies serve 
the whole metropolitan area. Other large towns generally 
have similar companies on a proportionate scale. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh especially have extensive systems of 
distribution. 

Lastly, there is an almost infinite number of small discon¬ 
nected carriers, who serve particular villages and lines of road. 
They are usually men who own one, two, or at most only a 
few carts and horses, who travel daily into some country town, 
and put up at a favourite public-house. This house seiwes as 
a dep6t for parcels and messages left for them, and the carrier 
calls at various places on and off his usual route, whether to 
pick up or doliver small goods, according to instructions. 
Their charges are very various, and govorned by no rule; 
except in London, the only law on the subject seems to be to 
the effect that the charge must be reasonable , whatever that 
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may mean. But they seldom charge less than 4 d. or 6d . for 
any parcel. The men are usually illiterate and slow in all 
their proceedings. Their number is often very great. In the 
London Directory for 1876 there are specified about 216 such 
carriers ; in Glasgow, some years ago, there were 147, and 
many large towns would each have 100 or more local carriers. 

All this mass of conveyances, be it remembered, is in 
addition to the vast number of private delivery carts employed 
by tradesmen. Great establishments, such as Shoolbred's, 
Marshall and Snellgrove's, Whiteley's, Maple's, Burton's, 
etc., etc., have each their own parcel delivery company, so to 
say. Some houses even have two deliveries a day in the metro¬ 
politan districts. The immense cost of such delivery staffs 
would be, to a great extent, saved by a parcel post; but it is, 
of course, not to be supposed that the ordinary tx’adespeople's 
delivery of meat, vegetables, etc., would be much affected. 

At first sight this mass of candying aiTangements seems to 
be chaotic, but necessity is the mother of invention, and neces¬ 
sity has obliged these disconnected and often antagonistic 
bodies to work together to a certain extent. Whon one canier 
gets to tho cud of his tether ho assumes a right to hand on his 
parcel to any other carrier he likes, who "pays out” the 
charges already incurred, adds his own charge at discretion, 
and recovers tho sum-total from tho helpless consignee. 
Whether this practice is legal, in tho absence of any distinct 
prior contract, I am not able to say; but it is, at any rate, 
sanctioned by force of habit and necessity. The larger parcel 
companies, of course, have arrangements with each other, and 
they often undertake to deliver goods in distant towns at the 
lowest rates, passing the parcels on from one to another. 

One result of this multiplicity of carriers is that it is usually 
impossible to ascertain what tho conveyance of a parcel will 
cost. For traffic between the large towns, indeed, there are 
definite tariffs published by the oxpress companies, but those 
documents are not oasily to be obtained. Botween Man¬ 
chester and London, for iustanco, a parcel under 1 lb. may (or 
lately might) bo sent by mail train for 4cZ.; under 12 lbs., for 
2$. From Glasgow to London tho rate was 8 d* under 1 lb,; 
2$. 6d, under 12 lbs. But these charges include delivery only 
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within town limits, which limits are drawn at the discretion 
and convenience of the deliverers. The multitudes who now 
dwell in suburban parts are almost entirely at the mercy of the 
carriers, who will either send their carts specially, and make a 
large extra charge, or hand the parcel over to local carriers, who 
impose their own new toll. Not long since a book, weighing 
less than 2 lbs., was presented at my house at Hampstead with a 
demand for Is. for delivery. It appeared to come out of Fleet 
Street, but, whereverit came from, might have reached me by post 
from any part of the United Kingdom for 7 d. or 8d. On refusing 
to pay an apparently extortionate charge without explanation, 
the book was promptly carried off, and I have never seen it 
since. With the railway companies the case is almost worse; 
not only do they, as we shall see, maintain an extortionate 
general tariff, but they have narrow limits of free delivery, 
and can charge anything they like for delivery beyond those 
limits. When living in the suburbs of Manchester in a very 
populous district only four miles from the centre of the town, 
I often had experience of this fact. In one case a book 
package weighing £ oz. less than 3 lbs., and carnage paid by 
the sender , was charged 1 $. 2 c?. for delivery by the railway 
company. About the same time another book, weighing a 
little over 3 lbs., was received by post, carriage paid, for 
Is. O^d.y this being the whole charge, and delivery being far 
more rapid than by parcel van. On another occasion a parcel 
of seven copies of a book, weighing in all 5£ lbs., although 
carriage paid to the extent of Is. 6d . at London, was charged 
Is. 2 d. for delivery at Manchester, in all 2s. 8 d.; whereas, had 
the books been made up into two or more parcels at London 
and sent by post, they would have reached me for a total cost 
of Is. 10 d. The climax, however, was reached in the case of 
a parcel of forty copies of a book, which were received by 
railway at such a cost that each copy might have boen made 
up into a separate parcel, and despatched by post to forty 
different addresses in all parts of the United Kingdom for 
about the same aggregate cost. Nor can the consignee pro¬ 
tect himself against such extreme charges. The consignor 
knows and cares nothing about the delivery charges, and in 
the usual course sends the parcels to the nearest receiving 
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offices. Instructions which I have repeatedly given to con¬ 
signors are usually disregarded, and any attempt to recover 
the overcharge would he regarded as absurd. 

Of course the cases which I have quoted are only specimens 
of what must be happening daily with hundreds of thousands 
or even millions of parcels. A sixpence or a shilling may be 
a trifle in itself, but multiply it by millions, and the matter 
becomes one of national importance. All large sums are 
made up of little units, and the history of the Post Office 
before Sir Rowland Hill's reform shows how small oppressive 
overcharges strangle traffic. 

Let us now look at the charges which are made by the 
principal railway companies for conveyance and delivery 
within the usual limits. These are by no means uniform, 
and each company usually has exceptional rates for certain 
districts. The following table, however, which is an extract 
from the tables of the London and Northwestern Railway, 
contains a uniform tariff which has been recently adopted by 
the principal companies—such as the North Western, Mid¬ 
land, Great Northern—carrying to the north of London. It 
will therefore serve as a good specimen: 

With few exceptions, the Scale of Charges (exclusive of Booking Fee) to 
or from Stations on the London and North Western Railway is as 
under: 
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A Special Scale is in operation in the districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and to the lines south of the Thames. 
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This tariff is wonderf ally constructed. As regards the columns 
towards the right hand, I give the puzzle up altogether. It 
passes my understanding why the limit of weight should be 
made to vary at different distances from 14 lbs. to 15 lbs., 16 lbs., 
and 18 lbs. I have studied inductive logic; but no logic seems 
likely to disclose reason or method here. As regards weights 
under 7 lbs. there is at least the appearance of reason, and that 
reason is the exacting the utmost that the unfortunate owner 
of the parcel can be induced to pay. It is true that for small 
distances the charge, exclusive of booking fee , is not altogether 
immoderate. For 65. a 7 lb. parcel may be sent 30 miles, a 
2 lb. parcel 100 miles, and so on; this no doubt is designed to 
prevent competition by road carriers; but at larger distances, 
when horse conveyance is out of the question, the public is 
made to smart. A 1 lb. parcel transmitted 500 to 600 miles 
costs Is. 35., exclusive of booking fee; by post the book rate 
is 45. per lb., or barely more than the fourth part. The postal 
rate for a letter weighing above 12 oz. is Id. for every ounce. 
The parcel rate then is only a penny less than the postal rate 
of a letter! What is most extraordinary about this tariff is 
the importance attributed to distance. I suppose a 1 lb. parcel 
sent from London to Glasgow may be put into the van at 
Buston, and never stirred until it reaches Glasgow; yet the 
mere transit costs the sender 6d. more than for short distances. 
Now we must suppose that 65. covers all the terminal charges, 
and costs of collection and delivery, for this is all that the 
companies ask for short distance parcels, exclusive of booking 
fees, whatever they may be. Hence at least 65. goes for the 
cost of traction, wear and tear of van, interest on capital, etc.; 
but a ton consists of 2240 lb., and a ton weight of 1 lb. parcels 
would be no great load for a van. Thus the tolls collected on 
merely carrying that ton load for 400 or 500 miles would be 
£56, and including collection and delivery it would be £112. 
A ton load of third-class passengers would yield only £25 all 
told. 

These very excessive charges apply, it is true, only to the 
smallest parcels; on examining the other columns it will be 
found that the higher weights are charged at much lower rates, 
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possibly to underbid competition by road, canal, or steamboat* 
But taking it as a whole this tariff may be described as devoid 
o£ all method. It seems to be a purely arbitrary series of 
numbers, evolved perhaps from the brains of railway magnates 
arranging a compromise at some conference of the northern 
directors. 

To show, however, how the parcel charges compare with 
the various other charges made by the railway companies, I 
have constructed the following table from authentic data 
furnished by the railway time tables, the reports of railway 
commissions, etc. The table refers to no railway in particular, 
and the data were selected almost at random. 


Small parcels .... 

d . 

. 200 

Medium. 

. 100 

Large. 

. 40 

Newspaper parcels 

. 100 

Passengers’ excess luggage . 

. 66 

Commercial travellers’ luggage . 

. 33 

First class passenger fare 

. 175 

Second class passenger fare . 

. 125 

Third class passenger fare . 

. . . 75 

Live poultry. 

. 100 

Watercress. 

. 33 

Milk. 

. 12 

High class goods .... 

. 32 

Medium goods .... 

. 13 

Low class goods .... 

. . . 4 

Coal traffic, lowest rate. 

. . . If 


This is an extraordinary table, and shows what latitude the 
traffic managers allow themselves in taxing or assisting various 
trades. Like protectionist statesmen, they think the traffic 
cannot go on unless their vigilance eases or multiplies the 
burden. Our ancient systom of duties, and bounties, and 
drawbacks, is faithfully reproduced in our railway tariffs, with 
their classes, and exceptions, and exemptions, and special rates, 
and endless minute distinctions. 

An examination of the table will render it quite evident 
that the railway companies have deliberately treated the small 
parcel traffic as a close monopoly which they can tax with any 
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charge they like. No excuse for such excessive charges can 
possibly be given. It may be explained, indeed, that the 
newspaper parcels, being a regular daily uniform traffic, can 
^ be more easily provided for; but how are we to apply the 
same explanation to commercial travellers* luggage ? For the 
charge stated, many of the companies allow a commercial 
traveller to bring as many heavy packages as he likes, and to 
take them in and out of the trains as many times in the day 
as he likes, without extra charge. Several porters are some¬ 
times needed to manipulate this luggage, and tho train is 
occasionally detained thereby. But though the companies 
urge that they do this to promote trade in their districts, 
why cannot they promote the trade in small parcels also? 
If properly developed, this traffic would include an immense 
mass of orders for small tradesmen, and the vast loss 
of labour and money involved in the commercial traveller 
system might be partially avoided by the copious use of 
sample packages. Really it sometimes strikes me as very 
questionable how far a small body of directors, sitting at 
Euston Square or Paddington, should be allowed to constitute 
themselves the judges of the way in which the commerce and 
the traffic of the country are to go on. They can promote this 
form of traffic, oppress another, extinguish a third, in a way 
which Parliament itself would not venture to do. 

But let us now turn to another side of this subject, and 
attempt to decide whether the conveyance of parcels is a kind 
of industry which is likely to be well and economically con¬ 
ducted by a Government department. As I have pointed out 
in two previous publications, * we must not assume that a 
Government department will manage every kind of industry 
as badly as the Admiralty manage the boilers of their iron¬ 
clads, nor, on the other hand, as apparently well as the Post 

* Transactions of tho Manchester Statistical Sooioty, April, 1807, 
pp. 89—104: On the Analogy between the Post Office, Telegraphs, 
and other Systems of Conveyance of the United Kingdom, as regards 
Government Control.— Essays and Addresses by Professors and 
Lecturers of Owens College, Manchester, 1874 (Macmillan), pp. 4(35- 
505 : The Railways and the State. 
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Office manages the distribution of letters. The presumption 
is always against a State department; but in any particular 
kind of work there may be special conditions which render 
the unity and monopoly of Government control desirable and • 
profitable. On this point I will take the liberty of quoting 
from my paper published by the Manchester Statistical 
Society, p. 91 : 

“ Before wo give our adhesion to systems of State telegraphs and 
State railways in this kingdom, we should closely inquire whether 
telegraphs and railways have more analogy to the Post Office or to the 
Dockyards. This argument from analogy is freely used by everyone. 

It is the argument of tho so-called reformers, who urge that if wo 
treat the telegraphs and the railways as Sir Eowland Hill treated the 
Post Office, reducing fares to a low and uniform rate, wo shall reap the 
same gratifying rosulbs. But this will depend upon whether the 
analogy is correct—whether tho telegraphs and railways resemble the 
Post Office in those conditions which render the latter highly 
successful in the hands of Government, and onablc a low uniform rato 
to be adopted. To this point tho following remarks are directed: 

“It seems to me that State management possesses advantages 
under tho following conditions : 

“1. Whore numberless wide-spread operations can only bo 
efficiently connected, united, and co-ordinatod, in a single, all-extonsivo 
government system. 

“2. Where tho operations possess an invariable routine-like 
character. 

“3. Where they are performed under the public oye, or for the 
sorvioe of individuals, who will immediately detect and expose any 
failure or laxity. 

“4 Where thero is but little capital expenditure, so that each 
year’s revenue and expense account shall represent, with sufficient 
accuracy, tho real commercial conditions of tho department.” 

There can be no doubt, I think, that in all the four points 
specifiedaboveparcol trafficishighly suited to State management. 
It is conducted at present, as wo have seen, by almost number¬ 
less disconnected or antagonistic companies and private carriers, 
who, though not particularly inefficient oach in his own sphere, 
are highly wasteful and inefficient as a system. The opera¬ 
tions of the parcel post, again, would be almost as routine-like 
as those of the Post Offico. There would bo none of the deli¬ 
cate scientific and technical questions involved in the building 
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of ironclads or the construction of torpedoes. There would be 
nothing more occult in the carrying of a parcel than in the 
stamping and sorting and delivery of letters. There would 
certainly be some variations of traffic to be provided against, 
especially about Christmas time; but it would not be compa¬ 
ratively worse than the pressure of Christmas cards or valen¬ 
tines upon the Post Office. If necessary, it might be 
met by a temporary increase of charges during Christmas 
week. In respect of the third point, the parcel post is as 
favourably situated as the letter post. Nobody knows nor 
cares what is done with the boilers of H.M.'s ship Pinafore 
when cruising in Turkish waters ,• but everybody would know 
and care, each in his own case, if Mudie's parcel of novels was 
unpunctual, or the new dress gone astray, or the pot of Devon¬ 
shire cream gone bad, or the author's life-long labour—his 
cherished manuscript—irretrievably lost. The officials of the 
Dead and Missing Parcel Department would need strong 
nerves and placid dispositions to stand the constant stream of 
indignation which would fall upon them. There could be no 
undetected laxity in the parcel department. 

In respect, however, of the fourth point of State manage¬ 
ment there might be room for more doubt. The immense 
success of the Post Office is much dependent upon the fact 
that, in respect of letters, the Postmaster-General has little 
capital expenditure under his charge. The railway companies 
fortunately own and manage all the more elaborate instru¬ 
ments of carriage, and do the work of the Post Office by con¬ 
tract. The whole of the horse conveyance of the mails is also 
done by contract, or at least ought so to be done. All the 
minor post offices, too, are placed in private promises. Only 
the large buildings at St. Martin's-le-Grand, and the principal 
offices in the London districts and some of tho larger provin¬ 
cial towns, are actually owned by the Government for postal 
purposes. Beyond this property they only own the letter 
bags, the stamps, the pillar boxes, and so forth—property in 
value quite inconsiderable. With the telegraph branch it is diffe¬ 
rent; whether wisely or otherwise (and I incline to think other¬ 
wise), the Post Office actually own the posts and wires, 

z 2 
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instruments, and other fixed plant of the telegraphs. They 
construct and repair them; and, still worse, they find it 
necessary to call in the aid of the Royal Engineers to do this 
efficiently and economically. I have little doubt that all this 
work ought to have been put out to contract. But, however 
this may be, the difficulty would not much press in the case 
of the parcel post; for it would require no extensive and 
complicated series of scientific instruments for its conduct. 
The railway companies would of course do the long-distance 
conveyance; the collection and distribution would, equally 
of course, be done by hired carts; and, beyond a few 
weighing machines, porters' trucks, packing cases, and the 
like simple appliances, it is difficult to see what fixed capital 
the Parcel Department need own. Receiving and distributing 
offices would be needed, often on a rather large scale; but 
they might be leased or built, as was found most economical. 
Thus I feel sure that, in respect of capital expenditure, the 
parcel post would be far more favourably situated than the 
Telegraph Department, and would be closely analogous to the 
letter post. 

Then, again, the parcel monopoly would in no appreciable 
degree interfere with the progress of invention, as the 
telegraph monopoly appears to do. In spite of Mr. W. H. 
Precco's vigorous attempt to show the opposite,* it is to be 
feared that the birthplace of the electric telegraph has ceased 
to be the foremost in the race of electrical inventions. Some 
half-dozen capital inventions, such as duplex and quadruplex 
telegraphy; the telephone, the carbon telephone, etc., have 
been made since the Government took the telegraphs. How 
many of them have been mado on English soil ? The tele¬ 
phone is, I believe, quite in familiar use in the United States: 
where is it yet made practically useful in England ? The chill 
of rod tape and circumlocution has fallen upon the zeal of 
invention, a zeal which fears nothing so much as the inertia 
of bureaucracy, and the cool indifference of My Lords of the 

* British Association: Dublin Meeting. Journal of the Society of 
Arts, August 23rd, 1878, vol. xxvi, p. 862. See also p. 890. 
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Treasury. If ever future historians of a more advanced age 
inquire into the rise of a new civilisation in the nineteenth 
century, they will wonder at nothing so much as the treatment 
of inventors by the English Government. It is as bad and 
senseless in its way as the imprisonment of Roger Bacon, or 
the condemnation of Galileo. Neglect, contumely, confisca¬ 
tion, are the fate of the English inventor at the hands of the 
English Government. 

I hold, therefore, that the conveyance of small goods 
is a kind of business which a Government department would 
carry on with a maximum of advantage and a minimum 
of financial risk or interference with the progress of science 
and industry. In some respects it would have been better 
to leave the work to the care of a combination of railway 
companies; but I fear they could never be induced to make 
the system complete. The whole movement of parcels up to 
30 lbs. or 50 lbs. weight should therefore be carried on by 
a Government organisation closely analogous to that of the 
letter post, but yet distinct from it; parallel and co-operating 
when desirable, but not interfering or hampering the more 
rapid distribution of letters. This department would acquire 
the parcel business of the railway companies, and would also 
buy up the good-will of the pai'cel express companies. It 
would utilise the whole of the carriers* stock of carts, horses, 
offices, etc., by employing them on rcmunex’ativo contracts; it 
would thus organise, rather than replace, the existing means 
of conveyance, but by introducing system whore there was no 
system would much increase the efficiency of the present means. 
Instead of a multitude of carts traversing long distances often 
to deliver single parcels, each cart would servo one group of 
houses, to which it would proceed direct from the delivory 
office with a good load. When the traffic was properly 
developed, almost every house would have a daily pared, or 
even several, and these would be delivered with a speed to 
which there is nothing comparable now except that of the 
penny post. As the shopkeepers would dolivor almost ex¬ 
clusively through the parcel post, the streets would be freed 
from their multitude of vans, and customers would eventually 
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be saved the enormous cost which some establishments must 
bear in maintaining a large staff of delivery carts. The con¬ 
sumers must, of course, bear all such expenses in the long 
run. As to the employes of the present companies, they 
would be ec taken over 99 as part of the concerns, and would do 
doubt have their salaries advanced at once, as in the case of 
the telegraph companies. 

One of the most important and difficult points to determine 
in connection with the scheme which I am advocating is the 
selection of a tariff for the future parcel system. The principles 
on which such a tariff must be founded require careful in¬ 
vestigation. As we have seen, Mr. Edward J. Page, of the 
Post Office, adopts the idea of a uniform parcel rate, as it had 
been previously upheld by the Society of Arts; he would 
make the charge independent of distance, and vary it only 
with the weight of the parcel. The convenience of such a 
tariff, if it can be adopted, is obvious. With a pair of scales 
we can infallibly ascertain the weight of the parcel we are 
sending, and then calculate the fare to be paid. If distance 
enters, wo have to ascertain also tho position and distance of 
the place to which wo are consigning the parcel. For this 
purpose wo must consult tables which will seldom be at hand. 
The greater number of persons will be reduced to simply 
asking tho receiving clei-k what is to bo paid; not only delay, 
but uncertainty and opportunity for fraud thus arise—all the 
disadvantages, in short, against which the fixed tariff of the 
Post Office insures us. There can bo no doubt then about the 
excellence of a uniform charge irrespective of distance, if it 
can be adopted. 

But on careful examination it will be found that Mr. Page's 
proposal must bo intended by him to apply only to very small 
parcels, or else it botrays an imperfect comprehension of the 
subject with which ho is dealing. I imagine lie must have 
chosen a uniform tariff on tho ground that it answers very 
well in tho Post Office, and therefore must answer well with 
parcels. By such reasoning as this, one might infer that 
because a minuto dose of prussic acid soothes and benefits the 
stomach, thorofore a good large dose will bo still more beneficial. 
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Mr. Page, like many another hasty theorist, forgets that a whole 
mail-bag full of letters only makes a moderate parcel. Taking 
letters at an average of half an ounce each, there are 32 to 
the pound, or 960 in a 30 lb. parcel. Thus the element of 
weight enters into parcel traffic, say from a hundred to a 
thousand times as much as into letter traffic. Sir Rowland 
Hill's admirable scheme of a uniform postal charge was based 
upon the carefully demonstrated fact that the mere transit cost 
of a letter to a distant place did not exceed that to a near 
place by more than l-36th part of a penny. There was no 
coin sufficiently small to represent the difference of cost due 
to distance, and therefore he was enabled to embrace the 
uniform charge system. But a little calculation shows how 
different is the case with parcels. 

The mileage rates charged by the railway companies upon 
goods vary exceedingly, and in the most casual manner. The 
minimum is usually about 1 d. per ton per mile, and the maxi¬ 
mum is somewhere about 7d. Now, lcZ. per ton per mile is 
equal to 4*464$. per 100 lbs. per 100 miles, so that, if we were 
to assume only a medium charge of 3d. per ton per mile, a 
100 lb. parcel transmitted 500 miles would cost, merely for 
transit, about 5s. 7d. The idea of charging this sum for the 
carriage of a 100 lb. package for a few miles would be prohi¬ 
bitory and absurd. But the rates from which I have been 
calculating are only those for ordinary goods by goods trains. 
For parcel traffic we should require either special rapid parcel 
trains, or else accommodation in passenger trains, which must 
be costly. Looking to the table given above, we can scarcely 
expect the railway companies to accept less than 25$. per 
100 lbs. per 100 miles (5*6$. per ton per mile)—that is, about 
a quarter of what they now charge for parcels. At this rate 
the cost of transmitting the following weights 500 miles, with¬ 
out any terminal charges, is worthy of notice: 

s. d. 

Parcel of 100 lbs. . . , . 10 5 

„ 10 lbs.1 04 

s» 1 lb. .... 0 14 

Letter of ioz. , . . 0 *04 
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It is evident that the analogy between the parcel and the 
letter post breaks down altogether. Even for a 1 lb. parcel 
the effect of distance is appreciable; for a 10 lb. parcel it 
could not be overlooked; for a 100 lb. parcel it would con¬ 
stitute almost the whole of the charge. We are thus reduced 
to three alternatives in case of adopting a uniform charge. 
Either (1) we must restrict the weight of parcels, so as to 
make the parcel post hardly more useful for sending goods 
than the present letter post; or (2) we must impose so high a 
charge as would be intolerably oppressive as regards small 
distances; or (3) we must impose so low a charge that the 
ordinary goods charges of the railway companies for long 
distances would be underbid by the parcel post. The result 
of the third alternative would evidently be that all goods 
would, as far as possible, be broken down into parcels, and 
transmitted at the cost of the State, This result would be 
quite intolerable. 

All these alternatives, then, being inadmissible, it follows 
that a tariff irrespective of distance is impracticable, and we 
must revert to a mileage rate. The charge should consist of 
two components: (1) a fixed torminal charge of, say, 2d., to 
cover the costs of booking, delivery, etc.; (2) a mileage charge 
determined by the compound proportion of weight and distance. 
A very important point, howevei’, would consist in fixing 
rightly the minimum charge for very light parcels. Now, 
parcel companies have been started to work at a minimum 
of Id.; at one time there was a Penny Parcel Company in 
London, and similar companies have been established in 
Glasgow and elsewhere. I learn that the Glasgow Tramway 
Company now convoy and deliver newspaper parcels up to 
3 lbs. woight for Id. each, but other parcels up to 7 lbs. are 
charged 2d, as a minimum. I do not happen to know of the 
present existence of any company working with common 
parcels so low as Id. even for short distances. But even if 
so low a rate wore pi’acticable in particular districts, it could 
not possibly be recommended for adoption in a general parcel 
system. The lowest rate which is practically existent in 
England at present is 3d. or 4d,, and it would not be wise to 
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attempt at first a lower rate than 3d. Taking a mileage 
rate of 5*6cZ. per ton per mile, or 25 d. per 100 lbs. per 100 
miles ; adding terminal charges in each case to the amount 
of 2 d.; and then raising the result to the next higher integral 
number of pennies, we obtain the following standard tariff: * 


Under 

50 Miles. 

loo Miles. 

200 Miles. 

400 Miles. 

000 Miles. 

lbs. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

5 

... 0 

3 

... 0 4 

... 0 5 ... 

0 7 

... 0 10 

10 

... 0 

4 

... 0 5 

... 0 7 ... 

1 0 

... 1 5 

15 

... 0 

4 

... 0 6 

... 0 10 ... 

1 5 

... 2 1 

20 

... 0 

5 

... 0 7 

... 1 0 ... 

1 10 

... 2 8 

30 

... 0 

6 

... 0 10 

... 1 5 ... 

2 8 

... 3 11 

50 

... 0 

9 

... 1 3 

... 2 3 ... 

4 4 

... 6 5 

100 

... 1 

3 

... 2 3 

... 4 4 ... 

8 6 

... 12 8 


I give the charges up to 100 lbs. weight without implying that 
the parcel post should necessarily carry up to that weight. 

I do not believe that there would be any serious difficulty 
in working such a tariff as this. The urban and suburban 
traffic, a very large part of the whole traffic, would fall 
entirely within the fifty mile limit, and the matter of distance 
need hardly be considered. I should propose to determine 
the charges for longer distances by reference to tariff maps, 
as was formerly the practice in the French post offices, 
when letters were charged at a distance rate. Minute 
differences are of no account in a general system of con¬ 
veyance, so that we can readily substitute the distance as 
the crow flies for the actual distance travelled by road or 
rail. In the French post office the distances seem to have 
been measured by compasses applied to official maps; but 
a little device would save all trouble of measuring. 

I would have tariff maps issued by the postal authorities, 
somewhat like the cheap useful map prefixed to Bradshaw's 
Guide, but rather larger and fuller> and showing places, 

* Altov calculating this tariff, I find that it nearly corresponds with 
one which existed four years ago on the former Bristol and Exeter 
Bailway, which charged 3s. for carrying 112 lbs, over a maximum of 
100 miles. But I should propose the scale only as a first cautious one, 
and with the hope that slight reductions might bo made after the system 
was in full working order. 
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instead of railways or other features. Upon the face of 
this map should he printed light-coloured concentric distance 
circles, with their centre upon any town or village for which 
the map was to indicate the tariff. All places within any 
one zone would have the same tariff as regards the central 
plaoe; and it is possible that the tariff for the zone might 
he printed in colours actually within the space to which it 
applies. Such maps could he produced for every town and 
village in the country without extra cost; because, with a 
properly invented press, the colour stone or block could 
he shifted so as to print its centre over any spot, and the 
required number of copies would he printed off for the 
service of that particular place before shifting the circles 
for the next place. 

In the establishment of a State parcel post a multitude 
of details would of course have to be considered, for the 
discussion of which there is no spaco and no need here. For 
instance, would the parcels bo all registered and delivered 
only for receipts ? I am inclined to think that this would be 
indispensable to prevont pilfering; but it is probable that 
the labour might bo greatly facilitated by the use of some 
kind of numbered stamp, with perforated coupons. One 
part of tho ticket being affixed to the parcel, serving also 
perhaps as an address label, the counterfoils might be used 
as receipts, or filod to savo tho trouble of booking. I have 
often amused myself with planning the details of such a 
schomo of ticket registration, to replace the cumbrous method 
of books and waybills; but it would be needless to suggest 
dotails hero. I am suro that some such system will one day 
bo adopted, and becomo as important and world-wide as the 
uso of stamps and railway tickets. In some parts of Scotland 
it is already tho practice to have duplicate penny and half¬ 
penny labels, one of which is pasted on any parcel sent to 
tho left luggago offico of any railway terminus, while the 
counterfoil is retainod by the owner; thus when leaving 
town in tho evening by train ho can identify his parcel. 
The uso of stamps on newspaper parcels is now quite general, 
and at least ono company, the Bristol and Exeter, extended 
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the use of stamps to their parcel traffic generally. The 
Glasgow Tramway Company too have adopted the. parcel 
stamp with numbered coupon, to serve as a waybill, and 
to be torn off by the person delivering the parcel. An 
easy development of this system would soon replace the 
cumbrous booking method. 

Any person seriously proposing the establishment of a 
general parcel post might no doubt be expected to produce 
some estimate of its probable cost. Much minute information, 
however, only to be obtained by the power of Parliament, 
would be needed to form a reliable estimate. I am encouraged 
indeed, to attempt some calculations by the fact that, in the 
case of the telegraphs, I was, in respect to one important item, 
twenty-five times more correct than Mr, Scudamore, with all 
his information,* though, of course, neither I nor any other 
reasonable person could have imagined beforehand how much 
he would have agreed to pay the telegraph companies for 
their rights. But in this case of parcel traffic, we have none 
of the accurate information which existed concerning tho 
telegraph companies and their capitals and dividends. Wo 
have, of course, the official accounts of railway traffic, but tho 
Act of Parliament under which those are collected allowed, or 
rather prescribed, a form of account in which tho receipts from 
parcel traffic are merged with those from excess luggage, 
carriages, horses, and dogs ! Nor are these items distinguished 
in any of the reports issued by the companies to their share¬ 
holders which I possess. Taking, howovor, Mr. Gillen’s 
summary tables of railway traffic for 1870, we find that tho 
totals of these items are given as follow: 


England and Wales 
Scotland . , 

Ireland 


£2,070,400 
237,115 
104,*152 


United Kingdom 


£2,418,007 


This sum represents the total gross receipts from such 
traffic, and as the working and capital oxponses can hardly 


* Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 1807, ]>. 98. 
“ Fortnightly Review,” vol. xviii. N.S. p. 827. 
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be assigned in the case of such adventitious sources of revenue, 
it would no doubt be difficult for the railway companies to 
assign with any precision the net receipts from parcel traffic. 
Much information would have to be called forth by Parlia¬ 
mentary authority before it would be possible to frame any 
estimates of the sums of money involved in establishing a 
general parcel system. But there is the less need to produce 
any financial estimates at the outset, because I hold that 
if the tariff be rightly and cautiously framed, there must 
be a large margin of economy in the working of the depart¬ 
ment, which would insure a revenue sufficient to bear all 
probable charges. The business, as I have pointed out, is 
analogous to the letter post rather than the telegraph system ; 
there is not the same risk of loss as there was in introducing 
the uniform shilling telegram, or tho uniform sixpenny tele¬ 
gram, as sanguine people wished. The waste of horse-power, 
of men/s time, and of railway carrying power is so immense 
under the present chaotic arrangements, that to the community 
as a whole there must bo great profit, in reducing that chaos 
to systematic organisation. So far as I can venture to form 
any estimate of the financial magnitude of the proposed 
department, I should say that it will certainly not cost more 
than three or four times as much as the Postal Telegraph 
Department. This is no slight sum, indeed, but those who 
wince at it must remember that it is only about the twentieth 
part of what would be involved in the state purchase of the 
whole railway system.' This favourite proposal I venture to 
regard as simply visionary, for reasons already given in the 
Owens Collego Essays; the advantages would be doubtful, 
the cost and risks enormous. But in buying up the parcel 
branch of traffic the cost and risk would be comparatively 
small, tho advantages and profits immense and almost 
cortain. 

Practical men will no doubt have more belief in a parcel 
post when they learn that it is what has been long carried into 
effect in Prussia, as well as Switzerland, Denmark, and 
probably other Continental countries. It seoms desirable that 
tho details of these postal systems should be ascertained by 
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our consular agencies* and described in their usual reports. 
But I am glad to be able to give the following minute account 
of the Government Parcel Post at Berlin* which I have trans¬ 
lated from an interesting article on the postal service of 
Berlin* published in the Berne periodical called V Union 
Postale * and reprinted in the Bulletin de Btatistique et de 
Legislation Compares of the French Ministry of Finance, a 
copy of which I have the honour to receive from the Ministry. 

“ All the ordinary parcels ( colis ) destined for Berlin and its suburbs 
are sent to the parcel office (bureau des colts) which is situated in the 
Arrondissement or J^orth, and which is charged with delivering the 
parcels directly to the houses of the consignees, provided that the latter 
inhabit the city proper, or one of tho suburbs of Gesundbrunnen or 
Moabib. To give an idea of the importance of this service, and of tho 
resources which it requires, it is sufficient to remark that during the 
year 1876, it has handled 3,003,131 parcels, and that the reduction of 
the charge to 50 pfennigs (about 6d.) per parcel, up to 5 kilogrammes 
(11 lbs.)* independently of distance, has necessarily had tho effect of 
increasing the traffic from day to day. And there has been appro¬ 
priated to this service a whole series of contiguous buildings, in which 
are engaged 72 employes and 214 subordinate agents, without counting 
19 boys employed to call over the parcels. 

“ Two special offices, installed in a separate building, are roserved 
for parcels addressed to persons or authorities (of which tho number is 
actually 375) who have given instructions that their parcels should not 
be delivered at their residences; their exists another similar office for 
parcels destined for the garrison of Berlin. All the other parcels are 
transported to the residences by distributing vans, and are delivered to 
the consignees in return for the regulation porterage charge, Tho 
places in which the porters deposit and sort the packages are 75 metros 
(246 feet) long, and 11*60 metres (38 feet) wide, and are divided into 
72 compartments. By well-considered organisation of tho service, and 
an intelligent division of labour, it has been found possible to commence 
each distribution one hour after the arrival of the last consignment 
which is to form part of it. 

“The deliveries take place, during the winter, three times each day 
(at 8,12, and 3 o’clock), and in summer four times (at 8,12, 3* and 5 
o’clock); on Sundays the service is reduced to the two earlier 
deliveries. The number of carts (voitures) employed for oaoh delivery 
is varied according to need; at present there are 62 employed in tho 
first delivery, 36 in the second, 27 in the third, and 25 in the fourth. 
But during, the winter months, when the traffic is very considerable, 
the first delivery requires 72 carts, without speaking of numorous hired 
carts which are required during Ohristmastide. 
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“ As to parcels intended for the suburbs of Borlin (always with the 
exception of the suburbs G-esundbrunnen and Moabit), the parcel office 
forwards them by special waggons in care of its agents, to the local cost 
offices respectively charged with their delivery.” v 

Here is an interesting picture of an extensive and suc¬ 
cessful Government Parcel Post, doing a large business of 
three million parcels a year. Being unaware whether the 
charge of 6 d. for parcels under 11 lbs. applies to Berlin only, 
or to conveyance over longer distances, it is not possible to 
judgo of its pressure; but it is a higher minimum charge than 
we should think of proposing for a British parcel post. 

In some parts of Scandinavia, also, there is a well-arranged 
Government Pared Post, and Mr. J. E. H. Skinner tells us 
that in Denmark parcels not exceeding 200 lbs. in weight 
can bo forwarded through tho fold-post at a charge of Id. 
per lb. for sixteen miles. This charge is far above what we 
should contemplate in this country; but it applies mostly to 
road conveyance. 

Bad as aro our arrangements for the distribution of small 
goods within the kingdom, tho caso is still far worso as regards 
ansmission to foreign countries. Even between such great 
and comparatively near capitals as London and Paris, or London 
and Brussels, tho smallost pared, of less than 1 lb., cannot bo 
sent for less than 2s. or 2s. 2d. Novortheloss, tho postal con¬ 
vention enables us to send book matter weighing less than 
21 bs. for Id. por 2 ox. Thus a book parcel just under 1 lb. will 
go as far as Romo for 8d. } whereas a parcel of any othor kind, 
of the same woight, will cost threo times as much to Paris. 
Such are the anomalies which our apathy allows to exist. As 
regards tho Unitod States, it is worso still. A year or two ago 
I heedlessly undertook to send a book weighing under 2|lbs. 
to New York, boing undor tho impression that I could post it 
thitlior. But at tho post office my book parcel was promptly 
rejected as oxceoding tho limit of woight. I then took it to 
two different American mail packet offices, each of which asked 
7s. or 8s. for transmitting this small package. With this 
extraordinary demand I was obliged to comply, as I knew no 
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cheaper mode of transmission. Now, the original value of the 
hook in England was 10s. 6d. 

In the case of small parcels conveyed by steamboat, the 
mileage cost must be an almost incalculably small fraction. 
In fact, about Id. per lb. would be ample for the mere freight 
to America; adding, say 4 d. } for collection and delivery on 
each side, my book should have been transmitted for about a 
shilling; or about one-eighth part of what it cost. In fact, all 
this kind of traffic, when not superintended by tho State, is 
treated as a close monopoly, to the great injury of the public, 
and in the long run, I am convinced, to the detriment of the 
carrying companies themselves. 

There is plainly, then, a world of improvement to bo 
effected in this, as in many other directions. But whero is 
the Rowland Hill to effect it ? Few have, like him, tho happi¬ 
ness of looking back on a great social reform accomplished by 
his single-handed energy. Men of the younger generation 
have little idea of the manner in which ho had to fight stop by 
step against the bureaucracy of the Post Office. That depart¬ 
ment, which now congratulates and eulogises itself upon its 
wonderful achievements, should never forgot that these in¬ 
estimable improvements were forced upon it, as it were, at tho 
point of the sword. I may have some future opportunity of 
pointing out how obstructive is the Post Offico, or, at least, 
the Treasury, in refusing to extond the bonofits of tho Borne 
Postal Union to the whole world, as hlio English Government 
alone might do it. But one thing is enough at a time. It is 
with the infinite blindness, and selfishnoss, and obstructivenoss 
of the railway companies in the matter of small goods that wo 
have here to deal. I can scarcely comprehend why they should 
combine to suppress and strangle this one branch of traffic, 
when they so ably develop other branchos, W*hon it is a 
question of collecting and conveying milk, or fish, or cockles, 
or watercresses, nothing can be more effective, and in general 
economical, than their arrangements. As to tho manner in 
which the railways distribute the morning London newspapers 
over the length and breadth of the land, nothing can be moro 
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wonderful or more satisfactory. But in the matter of small 
goods conveyance I have shown that blindness, monopoly, 
waste of labour, chaotic want of system yet prevail. So, 
though parcels may seem a petty matter, I yet hold that there 
is in this direction a really great work of social reform to be 
achieved. There is no reason why we should be separated as 
we are, either in Britain or in Greater Britain. When we 
learn to utilise properly our wonderful railway system, and to 
take advantage of the recent enormous progress of steam 
navigation, there is no reason why we should not make the 
whole world kin. Friendship, literature, science, art, civilisa¬ 
tion in all its phases, are promoted by nothing so surely as the 
interchange of ideas and of goods. A universal parcel post 
would be the harbinger of universal free trade. 
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A little experience is worth much argument; a few facts 
are better than any theory; the Government manages the 
Post Office with success; by a great reduction of charges it has 
created a vast business, and earns a satisfactory revenue; the 
Government has purchased and successfully reorganised the 
telegraphs, and is making them pay; therefore the Govern¬ 
ment ought to buy the railways, and we should then havo 
railway fares reduced to a third of their present amounts, 
trains very regular, and accidents few or none. Such are, 
briefly stated, the reflections which have led many persons to 
join in an agitation, lately increasing, to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to undertake the gigantic task of acquiring, reorganising, 
and evon working the whole systom of railway conveyance in 
this kingdom. Although many other reasons, of more or less 
weight, are given for the change advocated, I believo that tho 
main argument, consciously or unconsciously relied upon, is, 
that because the State Post Office and State telegraphs succeed, 
therefore State railways would succeed. 

The argument from the Post Office is, in fact, continually 
appealed to. In his article upon the subject in The Con¬ 
temporary Review of July last, Mr. Arthur Arnold says: 
“ I regard the work of the railways as only a magnified postal 
system; the carriage of men and women, of boxes and bales, 


# “ Essays and Addresses, by Professors and Lecturers of Owens 
Jollege, Manchester,” 1874 
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differs only in degree from that of letters and packets : as to 
the business of the State, it is evidently as lawful to do one as 
to do the other " (p. 248). He says again: “ I conceive it 
possible that some day passengers and goods may travel by * 
railway, as letters and parcels do by post, at one uniform rate 
—the same whether they be going thirty miles or three 
hundred” (p. 254). Mr. Galt, in the preface to his prolix 
work upon “ Railway Reform/' published in 1865, describes 
the results of Sir Rowland Hill's postal scheme, and then 
asserts distinctly: " The same principles applied with equal 
force to tli© conveyance of passeugers and goods by railway, 
as to the conveyance of letters by mail-coach" (p. xviii.). 

In his recent paper, printed in Tho Fortnightly Review for 
November, ho repeats the samo notions : “ No better illustra¬ 
tion could be given of the result that might be anticipated 
from a reduction in passenger-fares than what our experience 
affords us during tho last thirty years by tho reform of our 
Post Office, and the reductions offoctod in custom and excise 
duties. Tho cases are in every respect analogous" (p. 576). 

Exactly similar ideas porvado tho paper of Mr. Biddulph 
Martin, read before tho Statistical Socioty in June last, as 
well as the speeches of his supporters in the important dis¬ 
cussion which followed. Even so profound and experienced 
a statistician as the president, Dr. Farr, was misled, as I 
think, into assorting that “ tho railway systorn may, like tho 
Post Office, put every station in easy communication with 
every other station; and somo future Rowland Hill may 
persuade Parliament to do for fares on the State railways what 
it has dono for the postage of letters." 

I need hardly stay to demonstrate that facts are valueless 
unless connected and explained by a correct theory; that 
analogies are very dangerous grounds of inference, unless 
carefully founded on similar conditions; and that experience 
misleads if it be misinterpreted. It is the party advocating 
State management who indulge in argument, theory, and 
speculation; and it is my purpose in this Essay to show that 
their arguments are unsound, their theories false, and their 
speculations chimerical. They misinterpret experiences they 
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assume some doubtful facts, and they overlook other unques¬ 
tionable onesthey advocate a measure which is fortunately 
so nearly impracticable, that there is no appreciable chance of 
• its being carried out, but which, if it really were undertaken, 
would probably land us in great financial loss and much 
embarrassment. 

All reasoning, no doubt, consists in arguing from case to 
case: we have experience of ono trial, and we infer that what 
happens in this case will happen in similar cases. But, before 
drawing any such inference, we must carefully assure ourselves 
that the cases really are similar. If in regard to State control 
the railways are similar in economic and mechanical conditions 
to the Post Office, we may expect them to be successfully 
managed by a Government department,* but if, as I believe, they 
lie under totally different conditions, the inference would be 
false, and we must look to quite different experience to teach 
us the probable result. 

In a paper read before the Manchester Statistical Society 
in April, 1867, as also in evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Electric Tele¬ 
graphs Bill, in 1868,1 advocated the purchase of the telegraphs, 
on the ground that there was substantial similarity of con¬ 
ditions between the telegraphs and the Post Office. There 
appear to be four principal conditions under which State 
management of any branch of industry is successful: 

1. The work must be of an invariable and routine-like 
nature, so as to be performed according to fixed rules. 

2. It must be performed under the public eye, or for the 
service of individuals, who will immediately detect and expose 
any failure or laxity. 

3. There must be very little capital expenditure, so that 
each year's revenue and expense account shall represent, with 
approximate accuracy, the real commercial success of the 
undertaking. 

4. The operations must be of such a kind, that their 
union under one all-extensive Government monopoly will lead 
to great advantage and economy. 

I need hardly point out in detail that these conditions are 

% A % 
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almost perfectly fulfilled in the postal system. The public 
often seem to look upon the Post Office as a prodigy of 
administrative skill; they imagine that the officers con¬ 
ducting such a department must be endowed with almost * 
superhuman powers to produce such wonderful results. Many 
of those officials are doubtless mon of great ability and energy; 
nevertheless, it would be more correct to say that the great 
public sorvices and the satisfactory net revonue of the Post 
Office are due, not to them, but to the nature of postal 
communication. As Adam Smith said, “the Post Office is 
perhaps the only mercantile project which has been successfully 
managed by every sort of Government.” In spite of the 
defects inherent in all Government management, the Post 
Office yields a revenue, because tho economy arising from a 
single systematic monopoly is onormously groat in this special 
case. 

I must draw attention to one point of postal administration 
which is entirely overlooked by tho advocates of State rail¬ 
ways, namely, that tho Post Office department has always 
avoided owning any extensivo property. They own tho 
buildings at St. Martin*s-le-Grand and tho principal offices in 
somo other largo towns; but in all tho smaller towns and 
villagos they lxiro accommodation, or merely pay for it in tho 
general remuneration given to tho postmasters. For the 
rapid and regular conveyance of tho mails tho Post-Office is 
entirely dependent upon tho much-abused railway system, 
without which, indeed, tho post, as wo now havo it, would 
bo impossible. Not even tho liorsos and vehicles employed 
in tho local collection and distribution of bags arc tho property 
of Government, being furnished, I believe, entirely by con¬ 
tract. From tho latest report of the Postmaster-General, wo 
learn that tho total expenditure of tho Postal and Money Order 
Department in 1872 was £3,085,000, of which £1,082,000 
was paid in salaries, wages, and pensions; £928,000 for 
conveyance by mail-packets and private vossols; £019,000 
for conveyance by railways; £145,000 for conveyance by 
hired coaches, carts, and omnibuses; while only £104,000 
was expended upon buildings in the possession of the Post 
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Office* and upon the taxes* fuel* lights* etc.* required in those 
buildings. The last item* too* was unusually large during the 
year 1872, owing to an exceptional expenditure of £48,000 
^ on new buildings. On the average of the fifteen years* 1858- 
1872* the whole expenditure on buildings* repairs* and 
other requisites has not exceeded £120*000 per annum* in 
addition to £22,000 or £28*000 a year for mail-bags. Much 
of the recent expenditure on buildings must be charged* too* 
on the money order and sayings bank business of the 
department, 

The state of things is somewhat different in the Telegraph 
Department * for though telegraphic work is favourably 
situated as regards the first* second* and fourth conditions, it 
involves a considerable amount of capital expenditure. The 
cost of the telegraphs in the possession of the Postmaster- 
General already amounts to nine or ten millions, and it will 
probably have to be increased from time to time. The 
working of this department will* no doubt, afford us valuable 
experience in the course of ten years for judging as to the 
practicability of State interference in other branches of com¬ 
munication ; but I hold that the few years yet elapsed since 
the purchase are insufficient to enable us to estimate the real 
results. A profuse expenditure of capital is still going on, 
and large claims against the department are still outstanding. 
If we must draw inferences* they will* in my opinion* be of an 
unfavourable character. We learn that in effecting a com¬ 
pulsory purchase even from four or five comparatively weak 
companies* a premium of about 100 per cent, must be paid by 
the public. Great indignation has been expressed at the 
prices which railway companies have to pay in the purchase 
of land; but equally bad cases might be found in the tele¬ 
graph bargains. If the reports in the newspapers are to be 
trusted* the Isle of Man Telegraph Company received £16,100 
for their business and property* which allowed a distribution 
of £11*774 to shareholders* who had paid up £5*000: so poor* 
however* had been the previous prospects of the company* 
that the shares might have been bought some years before at 
5s. per £20 share* or less than the 160th part of what 
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was obtained from Government. Generally speaking, the 
holders of telegraph shares received twice as much as the 
commercial value at which their shares had been previously 
rated. 

In February, 1868, after the telegraph shares had some¬ 
what risen, Mr. Scudamore estimated, in his official report 
upon the projected purchase, that the property and business 
of the telegraph companies would cost, at the most, three 
millions, and, adding £100,000 for the intended extensions, he 
named £3,100,000 as the required capital of the Department at 
the outset. In April, 18C7, before the shares had risen, I had 
estimated the purchase-monoy as not likely much to exceed 
two and a half millions, to which I added an equal sum for 
the extension of the property. The actual cost of the scheme 
as yet cannot bo stated at less than three times Mr. Scudamore’s 
estimate, or nearly twice my own. 

If we overlook the gigantic blunders made by tho Depart¬ 
ment in conducting the purchase, and pay regard merely to 
tho subsequent financial management of the telegraphs, we 
find little to give us confidence. Twice has tho department 
defied the Treasury and tho House of Commons by spending 
money without authority—tho first timo to tho extent of 
£610,000, tho second timo to that of £893,000; these great 
sums being drawn from tho general balances in the hands of 
tho department, involving a distinct breach of trust as regards 
tho Savings Bank balance. I need hardly mention the details 
of these extraordinary transactions, which will be familiar to 
many of my readers. The public seem to have condoned these 
irregularities with a facility which it is difficult to account for 
or to acquiesce in. Tho nowspapors said that, if we are to 
have State telegraphs, wo must find bold energetic^officers, 
who will manago them with independence for the good of 
tho public, and will not allow slight difficulties to hamper 
them. To put forward such a pica is to condemn State control 
altogether. J £ tho circumlocution inherent in the relations of 
tho Govornmont offices, and tho slowness of action of parlia¬ 
mentary Government bo such, that tho officers of an industrial 
department cannot successfully carry it on without defying all 
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superior authorities and breaking the laws under which they 
hold funds, this is the strongest possible objection to State 
industry. Such difficulties never arose in the postal work, 
because, as I have said, the capital expenditure is there quite 
inconsiderable, and the current expenditure very regular in 
amount, so as to be easily estimated and controlled. Now, if 
out of a total not yet amounting to ten millions, a Government 
Department has managed to spend a million and a half without 
authority, what may we expect if a few energetic officials hold 
in their hands a property, of which the very lowest valuation 
is six hundred millions sterling, and a far more probable 
valuation a thousand millions ? The Treasury does not even 
undertake to manage its own national debt, the work of which 
is placed in the hands of the Bank of England. I tremble to 
think what might be the financial results if a property ex¬ 
ceeding the national debt in nominal value, and requiring in 
every part of it constant repairs, renewals, and extensions, 
were in the hands of a Parliamentary Minister, who might find 
some day that he had been illegally and ignorantly signing 
away great sums of money at the bidding of his subordinates. 

Coming now to the subject of railways, it must be allowed 
that railway communication presents some conditions favour¬ 
able to State control. The larger part of the traffic can be 
carried on according to a prearranged and published time¬ 
table, so that the public, whether in travelling or transmitting 
goods, will have apparently as good means as in the Post 
Office of scrutinising the efficiency of the department and 
exposing any laxity. The union of all railways in one complete 
system would allow of much economy in superintendence, in 
the use of the rolling-stock, the avoidance of competing trains, 
and so forth. The public would be saved from that most 
annoying circumstance, the missing of a train when passing 
from the lines of one company to those of another. It is 
commonly said, too, that enormous advantages will arise to 
the country when the rates of passenger and goods traffic are 
arranged withregard to the interests of the people rather than the 
interests of the shareholders. The elaborate system of classified 
rates for goods might be done away with, and all goods carried 
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at two or three simple rates,, little above the cost of carriage. 
I shall have to discuss various proposals which have been, 
made, and will now only remark that the success of the Post 
Office is due to principles of management often exactly the 
reverse of those which it is supposed that the Government 
would apply to the railways. Mr. Galt and others strongly 
object to one kind of goods being charged differently to other 
kinds, when the cost of conveyance cannot be very different; 
but the Post Office charges a penny for the lightest letter, 
while it conveys two ounces of printed matter for a halfpenny. 
The very different postal rates for books, newspapers, letters, 
and cards form, in fact, a tariff carefully classified so as to 
produce a net revenue; and unless the somewhat high rates on 
sealed letters were maintained this revenue would soon melt 
away. The Post Office does not pretend to frame its tariff 
from regard to the cost of the services performed. 

When we look more closely into the question of railway 
management we find all analogy to the Post Office vanishing. 
Not only is the capital of vast amount, being in 1871 of a total 
value of £552,682,000, but this capital is represented by pro¬ 
perty of the most various and complicated nature. There is 
not only the permanent way, with all its bridges, viaducts, 
tunnels, embankments, and other works, but thousands of 
station-buildings of all sises, warehouses, sheds, repairing- 
shops, factories, offices, wharves, docks, etc. etc. The loco¬ 
motive department has the charge of about 10,500 engines, 
needing constant care and repairs; the rolling-stock depart¬ 
ment owns about 23,000 passenger carriages, at least 276,000 
waggons of various kinds, and other vehicles, making a grand 
total of more than 312,000, exclusive of locomotives. The 
railways of the United Kingdom undoubtedly form the most 
elaborate and extensive system of industrial property existing, 
and it is strange to reflect that the whole of this vast system 
has been produced in the last forty years by tho genius of 
British engineers and the enterprise of British men of business. 
It is especially to be remarked that the property of a railway 
company forms a connected whole, and in order to secure 
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safety and efficiency every department and every man must 
work harmoniously with every other. 

Now, if we want to know how Government officers would 
manage such a property, we should look, not to the Post 
Office, which owns no property of any consequence, but to the 
Admiralty, which holds the dockyards and maintains a large 
fleet, or to the department of Public Works. Unless these 
departments are foully slandered, they are not remarkable 
for economical management. The waste and jobbery which 
goes on in them is one of the stock subjects of indignant 
oratory when Members of Parliament meet their constituents. 
Mr. Mellor, M.P., a member of the committee which was lately 
inquiring into the mode in which Government stores were 
purchased and sold, declined to disclose any facts known to 
him in that capacity, but cited some cases previously made 
public. Not long ago, for instance, ten or twelve tons of 
soldiers 5 buttons, which had never been taken from their 
wrappers, were sold as old metal. In the sale of old ships the 
purchaser has in numerous cases received considerably more 
for stores on board of the vessel returned than the amount of 
his purchase-money. Thus The Medway of 1,768 tons was 
sold at Bermuda for £2,180, but the Government repaid the 
lucky purchaser £4,211 for spare stores; in short, they gave 
away the remainder of the ship, with £2,041 in addition. 
Many similar stories, showing the utter want of economy in 
some Government departments, have, from time to time, been 
current, and they probably represent a very small fraction of 
what there might be to tell. 

Let us now turn to consider the actual proposals made 
concerning a reorganisation of the railway system. There are 
two principal schemes put forward, as follows: 

1. The State shall purchase the whole of the railways, and 
shall undertake all new works and extensions, but shall com¬ 
mit the working of the traffic to contracting companies, who 
shall lease the lines in large blocks, and manage the traffic 
under the superintendence of the Railway Minister. 

2. The State shall not only purchase the entire aggregate 
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of railway property, Ibut sliall itself work tlie traffic, in tlie 
same manner as the telegraphs are now worked under the 
Postmaster-General. 

It is remarkable that not one of the witnesses examined 
before the Railway Commission, intimately acquainted as they 
most of them were with railway traffic, would undertake to 
recommend the second scheme, though several of them held 
that great advantages would arise from the plan of leasing the 
lines in groups. It is especially worthy of notice that an 
elaborate scheme of the first kind was put forward by Mr. 
Frederic Hill, of the Post Office Department, in his evidence 
before the Railway Commission, and it was carefully considered 
and advocated by his brother Sir Rowland Hill, in his separate 
report as a member of that Commission. Mr. Frederic Hill 
has further stated his views in a paper communicated to the 
meeting of the Social Science Association at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, when they were fully discussed. The details of the 
scheme are too elaborate to be described here, and must be 
sought in the Reports of the Commission and of the Social 
Science Association (p. 450). Although there is much that 
is valuable in the proposals of these gentlemen, few have 
been found to concur in their principal suggestions, and 
the other membei'S of the Commission declined to accept 
them. What chiefly strikes me in their opinions is the 
very distinct way in which Sir Rowland Hill and his brother, 
both possessing the most intimate acquaintance with the 
working of the postal system, decline to recommend that 
the Government should itself manage the traffic. Sir Row¬ 
land says: “ I do not mean to recommend that any Government 
Board should take upon itself, in the gross, the duty now 
performed by railway directors. For the direct management 
of the lines I propose to provide by leasing them out, in 
convenient groups, to companies, partnerships, or individuals, 
as the case may be.” Mr. Frederic Hill unequivocally asserts, 
ff that it is expedient that the State should purchase the 
railways, but that it is not expedient that it should undertake 
thoir management.” While entirely accepting their opinion 
against Government management, I fail to perceive how their 
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own scheme could be carried out. It involves all the diffi¬ 
culties attaching to the acquisition, ownership, and extension 
of the vast railway property, and would, at the best, only 
secure a portion of the advantages arising from the more 
thorough-going schemes. I am, therefore, inclined to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Mr. Martin, who remarked that the 
leasing scheme appeared to be “an ingeniously contrived 
mixture of the disadvantages of both systems, without a 
single redeeming advantage.” 

It is difficult to see how these leasing companies would 
differ from the present great railway companies, except that, 
having sold their property to the State at a profit, they 
would continue to work the traffic in comparative freedom 
from responsibility as regards the safety of travelling, or its 
financial results. Let it be especially remarked, too, that such 
a proposal runs directly contrary to all experience derived 
from the Post Office, which, as already stated, confines itself 
to the conduct of the traffic, while depending upon contractors, 
especially upon railway companies and steamboat owners, for 
the use of all fixed property. Nevertheless, it is seriously 
proposed that in the case of the railways the State should 
purchase, construct, own, and repair the fixed property, but 
should leave individuals to compete for the conduct of the 
traffic. Perhaps the best-established empirical generalisation 
in political economy—Mr. Mill’s opinions to the contrary 
notwithstanding—is, that the State is the worst of landlords ; 
and it is now seriously proposed to make it the landlord of tho 
whole railway system. It would surely bo a much more 
sensible suggestion that the Government should bo tho lease¬ 
holder, and while leaving the permanent way and other fixed 
property in the hands of the present companies, undor con¬ 
tracts to maintain and repair them as required, should confine 
its own work to carrying on the traffic in a manner analogous 
to the postal system. Even to this arrangement, however, 
there are insuperable objections, especially tho fatal division of 
authority and responsibility which it would produce. Unity 
of management is the prime condition of efficiency and safety 
in so complicated a system as that of railway conveyance. 
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I proceed to discuss in more detail the objections to the 
second scheme, that the Government should both purchase 
and work the railways. I dismiss, as of no account, some of 
the evils attributed to it, as, for instance, the great patronage 
and political influence which it would place in the hands of the 
Cabinet. My objections are, that it would realise very few of 
the prodigious advantages anticipated from it, and that it 
would probably be a disastrous financial operation. It is 
impossible that I should find space in this Essay to explain 
fully the objections arising against the scheme; I must confine 
myself chiefly to showing that the great advantages expected 
to accrue from it are illusory, founded on false analogies, and 
generally inconsistent inter se. Government is to give us low 
fares, better carriages, punctual trains, universal through 
booking; it is to carry workmen daily to and from their work 
at nominal charges, to convey goods at cost price, to distribute 
the mails free of cost, to do away with all the differential 
charges which enable some companies to earn a fair dividend, 
while it is at the samo time to reap a net rovenue from railway 
traffic, over and above tho present average dividends and 
interest on loans, and in due time to pay off the National Debt. 

Assuming for tho moment that the notion of the English 
Government purchasing and working the whole of the railways 
is conceivable, my picture of the results would be very different. 
In the first instance tho Government would pay from 50 to 100 
per cent, more than the property is commercially worth; the 
economy arising from unity and centralisation of management 
would be moro than counterbalanced by the want of economy 
in the purchase, use, and sale of stores; the Government must 
either manage vast factories for making and repairing engines, 
carriages, and all the complicated machinery of the permanent 
way, or it must be continually buying by contract and selling 
waste stores again, with tho pecuniary advantages familiar to 
us in the case of the Admiralty Department. In planning 
extensions it must stir up all kinds of local interests and 
intense agitation and competition, and all the struggles of the 
Committee-rooms would bo repeated in another and perhaps a 
more corrupt form. In adjusting claims for compensation. 
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whether for lands taken for extensions, for patent rights 
appropriated, or for personal injuries suffered, great difficulties 
would arise ; the probability is, judging from experience in 
like matters before, that the landowners would get as exorbitant 
prices as ever, while the patentees and the unmoneyed persons 
would go the wall. The Post Office never pays compensation, 
eyen for the loss of registered letters, and the Telegraph 
Department is following the same principle in disclaiming all 
pecuniary liability for negligence or accident in the perform¬ 
ance of its work. The public, though it could not enforce 
private claims, would expect all sorts of remissions of charges, 
just as it is now urging upon the Telegraph Department the 
reduction of charges to 6d. per message. The Railway Minister 
would be the rival in importance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it would be impossible for him to bring 
forward a budget showing a satisfactory surplus without 
raising clamours for the remission of railway taxation, as it 
would be called. In the complication of the accounts the 
railway budget would far surpass that of the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure, and would deal with larger sums of money. 
Unless these accounts were kept in a manner very different 
from those of any Government Departments yet known, difficult 
questions about capital and current expenditure would creep 
in, and doubts would arise as to the real financial position of 
the greatest property ever put under the management of a 
single man. Royal Commissions and Select Committees would 
sit from time to time to endeavour to seek out the truth, but 
unless their success was much greater than that of similar 
bodies which have inquired into other branches of the public 
accounts and expenditure, they would not save the financial 
condition of the railways from falling into confusion. No 
English Government Department has ever yet, I believe, 
furnished a real balance sheet, showing the actual commercial 
results of a year’s work, with allowance for capital invested, 
unless it be the Post Office, which, as I have said, has little or 
no capital expenditure to account for. 

Such would be the character of the results to be expected 
from State purchase of the railways, judging by experience 
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from the other branches of administration most closely 
analogous. It is, of course, impossible to say exactly in what 
degree each particular evil would manifest itself, and there 
would, no doubt, be some considerable national advantages 
to partially counterbalance the evils. What I wish more 
especially to show in the remainder of this Essay is, however, 
that the great advantages expected from Government manage¬ 
ment are of a chimerical character. The argument that men 
and women and trunks can be posted about like letters, is akin 
to that which leads a man every now and then to jump off his 
own house-top, because, as it is a mere question of degree, he 
ought), with suitable apparatus, to be able to fly like the 
birds. 

One of the principal advantages to be gained from the 
State purchase of railways, in Mr. Galt ; s opinion, is a great 
reduction of fares, perhaps to a third of their present amounts. 
As this reduction would lead to a great increase of traffic, 
probably three times that at present existing, the trains would 
be much better filled; he even holds that, with the economical 
arrangements which a Government Department would adopt, 
this threefold traffic might be conducted with an absolutely 
smaller number of trains than run at present. The only point 
admitting of serious controversy in this scheme concerns the 
average number of passengers now carried in a train. An 
interesting discussion arose several years since in The Times 
upon trai nweights, and it was shown by Mr. B. Haughton, 
of the engineering staff of the London and North-Western 
Railway, that for every ton of passengers carried in a train 
there are twenty tons of dead and non-paying weight; even 
in the goods traffic tlio train woighs more than twice what it 
conveys. The question thus raised is partly one of mechanics, 
partly of traffic management. If safe and durable carriages 
of less weight could be constructed, a great saving would 
doubtless arise; but I see no reason whatever to suppose that 
a single Government office would be likely to effec timprove- 
ments in mechanical construction which all the competing, 
dividend-earning companies, with their talented engineers, 
JiavG been unable to effect. 
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There only remains, then, the question of filling the 
present trains much more full of passengers. The average 
number at present carried in a train is no doubt remarkably 
small. In 1865 Mr. Galt stated that the average number of 
passengers carried by each train was 71, or, including season- 
ticket holders, probably about 74. Excluding, however, the 
summer excursion traffic, he thought that the real average of 
the ordinary traffic was not more than 50 per train, and the 
chief ground of all his plans was the suggestion that, instead 
of 50, an average of 150 passengers might easily be cai’ried in 
each train, without any appreciable extra cost. 

The advocates of low fares seem entirely to forget that 
a train must be provided to accommodate the maximum, 
rather than the minimum, number of passengers. Passenger 
traffic is a most fluctuating and uncertain thing; the state 
of the weather, the season of the year, the days of the week, 
the occurrence of markets, fairs, races, public meetings, 
holidays, excursions, and events of all kinds, affect the 
numbers who travel by any train, and it is not within the 
powers of human wisdom so to vary the capacity of the trains 
from day to day that there shall always be sufficient accom¬ 
modation, and little to spare. The difficulty is much increased 
by the necessity of consulting the comfort of passengers by 
providing three classes of carriages, distinct compartments 
for smokers and non-smokers, and especially through-carriages 
between important towns. A train thus contains, say, from 
five to twelve different kinds of passengers requiring distinct 
accommodation, and any passengers reasonably complain if 
they cannot find room in the kind of carriage for which they 
have paid, or if they have another class of fellow-passengers 
thrust upon them. 

If it were the custom of railway companies to aim at 
filling their trains, the passengers would have to be almost 
indiscriminately mingled together; smokers and non-smokers 
would have to come to terms, through-carriages would have 
to be abolished, and, in fact, all that renders railway travelling 
tolerable would have to be relinquished. Moreover, when 
any accidental circumstance gave rise to a pressure of traffic^ 
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many passengers would inevitably be left behind at wayside 
stations. Now, men and women and children are not like 
goods, which can be laid aside for a few hours, or a day or 
two, until the pressure is over. They are greatly irritated 
and inconvenienced when delayed a few hours, and in the 
case of long prearranged journeys, or business engagements, 
detention from the want of train accommodation would be 
simply intolerable. In the case of omnibus traffic the vehicles 
can often be filled, because the distances are small, and the 
passengers left behind have the alternatives of waiting a few 
minutes for the nest omnibus, or taking a cab, or, if it comes 
to the worst, walking. Omnibus trains running short dis¬ 
tances, such as those on the Metropolitan Railways, can be 
filled pretty well on the same system, and it is not uncommon 
to have to wait for the nest train. Reasonable complaints are 
made at present concerning the unpunctuality of travelling, 
and occasional detention from the failure of correspondence 
between trains; but this is nothing to what would happen if 
any attempt were made to fill carriages, on an average, say 
threo-quarters full. Cheapness of travelling is not the chief 
benefit of railway conveyance; we gain still more from its 
rapidity, safety, certainty, regularity, frequency, and comfort. 
Millions of journeys are made in Metropolitan Railway trains, 
in spite of the bad air, at a cost of 4d. or 6d. or 8<Z., instead 
of by omnibus for 2 d. or 3d. or 4 d. } simply to save time and 
trouble. 

In order to reduce fares in any great degree, without 
incurring bankruptcy, every kind of retrograde measure would 
have to be adopted. In place of frequent half-filled rapid 
trains, a small number of large, slow, crowded trains, stopping 
at many stations, would have to be adopted, as on many 
Continental railways. Frequent changes at junctions would 
have to be made by those travelling to great distances, and 
the loss in time, trouble, and temper would more than balance 
any gain in money. Cheapness is not everything. 

One of the wildest suggestions which has been made is to 
the effect that uniform faros for journeys of every length 
should be adoptod. A gentleman proposed, I believe at a 
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meeting o£ the Social Science Association, that passengers 
should be carried any distance at the nominal cost of Is. first 
class, 6d. second class, and 3d. third class. He calculated that 
% with a moderate increase of traffic this plan would produce a 
net increase of revenue of several millions yearly. Why not 
go a little further and carry passengers, like letters, for a 
penny stamp ? Many people appear to have got a notion that 
there is some magical efficacy in low uniform rates, so that they 
are sure to produce a great net revenue. I can imagine no 
grounds for the notion except the great success of Sir Rowland 
HilFs penny postage. I believe it is the false argument from 
analogy again, that, because the Post Office pays with low 
uniform rates, therefore telegraphs and railways must pay 
under similar regulations. It would be interesting to learn 
how many persons, who in the present day admire and discuss 
the results of Sir Rowland HilFs reform, have ever taken the 
trouble to look into the original pamphlet in which he demon¬ 
strated the practicability of a uniform penny rate. They 
would there discover that his scheme was founded upon a 
most careful and scientific investigation into the cost of col¬ 
lecting, conveying, and distributing letters. He showed that 
even when the mails were carried by coach the average cost of 
conveying a letter from London to Edinburgh was only a 36th 
part of a penny. He concludes:* “If, therefore, the charge 
for postage be made proportionate to the whole expense 
incurred in the receipt, transit, and delivery of the letter, and 
in the collection of its postage, it must be made uniformly the 
same from every post town to every other post town in the 
United Kingdom, unless it can be shown how we are to collect 
so small a sum as the 36th part of a penny I 3 He advocated 
a uniform rate mainly on the ground that it was more nearly 
proportional to cost price than any other which could be levied, 
the costs of collection, sorting, delivery, superintendence, etc., 
being by far the most important items, and being the same 
whatever was the distance between the points of receipt and 
delivery. The same considerations apply, but in a somewhat 


* “Post Office Eeform; its Importance and 
Rowland Hill. London, 1837 , p. 19 . 
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lass degree, to telegraphy. It requires but little, if any, more 
time to send a message a longer than a shorter distance. The 
terminal charges for collection, the time of the operator, and 
that of the delivering messenger still form a large part of the • 
whole cost j but the varying extent of the wires employed, and 
the number of times the message has to be re-transmitted, 
create some difference between the cost of different tele¬ 
grams. 

In railway conveyance totally different conditions exist. 
The larger part of the cost of conveyance is proportional to 
the distance travelled, arising from the consumption of fuel, 
the wear and tear of the rolling stock and permanent way, 
the wages of the engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and other 
persons whose time is occupied, together with the interest 
upon the capital invested in the property which is employed. 

It is only the terminal cost of station accommodation, clerks, 
porters, superintendence, etc., which are the same for a long 
and a short journey, and even these would not be the same if 
the passenger on a long journey had to change carriages often, 
requiring additional station accommodation, re-booking, assist¬ 
ance of porters, etc. It is quite absurd, then, to apply to 
railway passengers, each weighing perhaps, on an average, 
five thousand times as much as a letter, any arguments founded 
on Post Office economy. 

Schemes of uniform charges are almost equally impractic¬ 
able, whether the uniformity is to extend over the whole 
kingdom, or only over defined distances. In the former case 
the uniform rate must either be so high as to constitute a 
huge tax on locomotion over short distances, or so low as to 
form a great premium on long journeys, producing a vast 
fl-nnnmn.1 loss, which would have to be borne by the people 
through general taxation. If the charge is to be uniform only 
between limits, ono charge for distances under ten miles, 
another for all distances under fifty miles, and so on, the 
absurdity of the proposal is much less obvious, but the practical 
difficulties would be found to be insuperable. Arbitrary 
boundaries would have to be drawn round every large town, 
on passing which the fare would become much greater. 
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Barriers, far woi’se tlian any toll-bars, would be thus erected 
between town and country, and between one district and 
another. 

One very plausible argument in favour of the transfer of 
the railways to the State is the profit which, it is represented, 
may be made out of the employment of public credit. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can borrow money at about 
3J- per cent, per annum, whereas a railway company cannot 
borrow under 4 per cent., and the average return to railway 
investments is about 4J per cent. It seems, then, that by 
borrowing money at 3J, and employing it in a business which, 
even when badly managed, pays 4£, there would be a clear 
profit of 1J, which, upon a property of the value of five 
hundred millions, would give a clear revenue of six millions 
and a quarter annually. Nothing, however, could be more 
fallacious and unsound in every respect than such suggestions. 

The good credit of the English Treasury merely means 
that all engagements will be paid. Railway companies are 
obliged to borrow on higher terms, because it is not sure 
that they will be able to declare dividends or pay interest 
on debentures when due, as many people have found to their 
cost. Now, if a Government Department undertakes to 
manage the railways they are bound to pay dividends, but 
unless they manage better than the companies they are 
likely to incur losses in some part of the business, which 
losses must be borne by the general revenue. The apparent 
net revenue of six millions and a quarter represents ap¬ 
proximately the amount of loss to be expected. If the 
State manages the railways just with the same degree of 
skill and success as the companies, there would then be no gain 
or loss ; if better, there would be gain accruing, not from good 
credit, but from good management; if worse, there would 
be certain loss. Thus, in theory, the use of the public credit 
proves to be a pure fallacy, and, if it were not so, there would 
be no reason why the Treasury should not proceed to invest 
money in many kinds of industrial enterprises besides railways 
and telegraphs. 

When we come to look into the details of the financial 
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operations by which, the transfer would have to be effected, 
it will be found that loss is almost certain to every body 
of persons except the shareholders. It is not to be supposed 
that any shareholder will consent to have his income reduced 
by the sale of his property. Thus, a person holding £10,000 
in railway debenture stock, or good preference shares, paying 
say 44 per cent., or £450, will require at the least such an 
amount of Consols as will pay the same annual income, namely, 
£15,000, which, at the present market price, would be worth 
£13,800. The operation must really involve a great loss to 
the State, because it gives a certain income instead of a 
somewhat precarious one. As a matter of fact, it can hardly 
be seriously supposed that railway property could be purchased 
at its present market value. All the ordinary stockholders 
would claim compensation for prospective gains, and during 
the discussion of the project there would be an enormous rise 
in the value of the shares. During the recent abortive 
agitation for the purchase of the Irish railways, the market 
price of the shares in one company rose from 8 to 37, and 
in other cases the rise was from 33£ to 37£, from 33 to 84, 
from 46 to 65, from 66 to 93, from 99 to 112, and so on. 

Now, the railway shareholders of the United Kingdom 
are almost co-extensive with the wealthy and influential classes. 
Those Members of Parliament who are not actually railway 
directors are probably, with few exceptions, shareholders, and 
it cannot be expected that they would consent to any sacrifice 
of their legitimate interests. The actual value of such a 
property as the whole railway system is a matter of speculation, 
but whoever suffers in the transfer, wo may be sure that it will 
not be the shareholders or debenture-holders. If we may 
at all judge from experience furnished by the transfer of 
the telegraphs, everyone interested in railway property should 
agitate for its purchase by the State as the surest mode of 
increasing his own fortune. 

There is yet another fallacy committed by the advocates 
of State purchase. They assume that because the Government 
have borrowed several hundred millions of money at Si per 
cent., therefore they can borrow six hundred or a thousand 
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millions more at the same rate. Such an assumption is totally 
unwarranted, and is opposed to the undoubted laws of supply 
and demand. Because there is a certain demand for Consols 
at 92 to the amount of seven or eight hundred millions, it 
follows almost inevitably that there would not be a demand 
for double the amount at the same price. There are a certain 
number of investors who prefer or require perfect security. 
To a great extent these investors are artificially created by 
the laws which oblige trustees and many public institutions 
to invest their property in the funds. There is another 
portion of the funds temporarily held by bankers, in¬ 
surance companies, or other companies or persons having a 
floating balance of money. Other large portions are held 
by private individuals having a traditional attachment to the 
Three per Cents., or whose property has always been thus 
invested, and has descended to them in that shape. Now, 
it cannot be supposed that if another National Debt, equal 
to that already existing, were created, it could be absorbed 
by the same classes of investors. The ordinary railway 
shareholder is a more enterprising person than the Govern¬ 
ment annuitant. He would no sooner receive his share of 
the New Consols, equal in capital value to double the market 
value of his old shares, by paying the same or rather more 
annual income, than he would begin to think of getting 5 per 
cent, for his money instead of 3£. He would seek for homo 
or foreign investments of somewhat the same degree of risk 
and profit as his old shares, and unless the funds had already 
fallen considerably, he would assist their downward course 
by selling out. The old fundholders, unless they had foreseen 
the course of events, and sold out in good time, would thus 
suffer a serious depreciation of the market value of their 
property, whenever they had to sell it, and it would at the 
same time be quite out of the question to admit any right 
to compensation on their part, as this would establish a right 
to compensation on any future occasion when the Government 
might need loans, and thus lower the funds. State purchase 
would then, as it seems to me, resolve itself into an onoiunous 
job, by which shareholders would make their fortunes at the 
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expense of fundholders, and of operatives and other un- 
moneyed persons. 

Coming now to perhaps the most important point of the 
whole discussion, I must remind the reader of the fact stated 
above, that the Government will gain or lose by the railways, 
according as it manages them better or worse than the present 
companies. There are a few so undoubted advantages in unity 
of organisation, that, if not counterbalanced by the general 
laxity and want of economy in the care of Government 
property, a profit of some millions annually would thence arise. 
But in order that any such profit should continue to exist, the 
Government must work the railways at the rates which will 
pay best. It must make the railways a revenue department, 
like the Post Office, which takes care not to render its services 
at cost price. But the very writers who advocate State 
purchase, and tempt the public with glowing pictures of the 
profits to be thence derived, not to speak of the ultimate 
redemption of the National Debt, also tempt the public by 
promising a reduction of fares to a third of their present 
amounts. Now, these things are quite incompatible. If fares 
were much reduced, either the public must put up with very 
great inconvenience and discomfort in travelling, or else all 
not revenue must bo sacrificed, and travellers must even travel 
to some extent at the cost of those who stay at home. We 
are told that there would bo a great increase of traffic, and 
that, therefore, there would be a great increase of profits; 
but this argument is a complete non-sequitur, arising probably 
from false analogy to the Post Office business. In these days 
of high prices the butcher or coal dealer who should sell his 
goods below cost price would doubtless have an enormous 
business, so long as his capital held out. The railways would 
be in exactly the same position, except that they could cany 
on the process indefinitely by supplying the deficit out of the 
general revenue. Pew people scorn over to reflect that postal 
communication stands in a vory peculiar financial position, so 
that to argue from it to other kinds of business is to commit 
the logical fallacy of inferring from the special to the general. 
Its chief peculiarity is, that an increase of work done will 
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not occasion a proportionate increase of cost. If twice the 
number of letters are collected and delivered, the labour of 
stamping and sorting is nearly twice as great, but almost all 
the other expenses increase in a very minor degree. The 
mails are of so small a weight in general, that the cost of 
conveyance is but little, if at all greater: this is true, at least 
of the letters, though not so strictly true of the newspapers 
and books, which form by far the least profitable part of the 
postal traffic. Finally, the cost of distribution is by no means 
proportional to the number, because the additional letters will 
often be delivered at houses which the postman would in any 
case have visited, and it can hardly be said to be more laborious 
to deliver ten letters than one. When additional letters are 
delivered at houses previously receiving none, these houses 
will usually lie within the circuit of the postman, so that his 
labour and time in making the distribution will not be much 
increased. The more, too, correspondence increases, the more 
obvious this source of economy becomes. If every house in 
the kingdom received a letter every day, and there were no 
heavy books or other matter to load the men unduly, then as 
regards the mere distribution, apart from sorting, the very 
same postman could deliver twice as many letters with hardly 
any increase of cost. 

In the case of the railway passenger traffic, almost every¬ 
thing is different. Unless the comfort and certainty of con¬ 
veyance are to be reduced, double the number of passengers 
must have nearly double the number of carriages, locomotives, 
engine-drivers, guards, etc. The station accommodation must 
be much increased, and more porters, clerks, and servants 
generally must be employed. It may sometimes happen that 
double accommodation more than doubles the cost, because in 
large towns and other confined positions very costly engineer¬ 
ing works may be required to give additional space. No 
doubt, when a line of rails is but little used, it may be made 
to do double the work, and thus pay nearly double profit. 
Many of the chief lines in the kingdom, however, are already 
so overburdened with traffic, that expensive procautions must 
be taken to insure safety and efficiency, and an increase in 
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that traffic involves a constant increase both of capital and 
current expenditure. This is the main difficulty in railway 
economy at the present time, and it will continue to be so. 

Now, the railway reformers declaim at the same time 
against tho extravagant expenditure of capital by the present 
companies and the high rates of charges. They do not seem 
to see that a reduction of charges would necessitate a further 
great expenditure of capital. It requires the utmost skill and 
care in the present traffic-managers to meet the strain upon 
the carrying powers of their lines occasioned by the progressive 
natural increase of traffic, and, if all the railways were managed 
by a few great officials in London, they would indeed require 
supernatural skill to carry, say a double or treble weight of 
persons and goods upon the same lines with equal speed and 
general efficiency. Yet this is what the railway reformers 
really contemplate and promise. 

The general conclusion at which I arrive concerning the 
schemes of Government purchase is, that they are absolutely 
impracticable, and that the time, labour, print, and paper 
spent upon the discussion arc wasted. Before I bi'ing this 
Essay to a close, however, I wish briefly to examine the 
grounds upon which objections are raised to our present 
system. I feel sure that those objections are to a great extent 
erroneous, and that in many points the schemes put forward 
would greatly aggravate such evils as are at present existing. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, that the punctuality 
of the passenger service has in the last two or three years been 
gradually growing less satisfactory, and much attention has 
been drawn to an apparent excess of railway accidents. I 
should like to see complete and accurate statistics of these 
accidents, and compare thorn with the amounts of traffic, 
before attaching so much importance to them as has of late 
been attributed to them by the newspapers. But taking, for 
the sake of argument, tho worst view of matters—to what are 
such unfavourable results due ? There is absolutely no evidence 
that railway management is becoming more lax; on the con¬ 
trary, it is well known that tho block system, and improved 
methods of signalling, arc being gradually applied to all the 
lines of tho kingdom; that the main trunk lines are in some 
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cases being doubled; that stations and other necessary works 
are being extended at great cost ; that the wages o£ railway 
servants are in many cases being raised and hours shortened; 
the tendency at least is always in the direction of improve¬ 
ment. How, then, do the results become worse ? Simply, as I 
think, because the ever-growing traffic is overtaking the 
capacity of the lines and works. The effect is felt during 
these years, partly owing to the general activity of trade, 
which increases all branches of traffic, and places money in 
the pockets of the people, enabling them to spend more freely 
in travelling, and partly owing to the introduction of third- 
class carriages into nearly all trains, which measure has 
amounted to a substantial reduction of fares and extension 
of accommodation. The simple fact is, that many parts of the 
railway system are already worked beyond their safe capacity. 
There are not a few stations where three hundred trains, or 
more, pass in the twenty-four hours. When waiting for a 
short time at some of the great junctions, such as those of 
Crewe, Chester, Willesden, etc., I have often wondered at the 
system of management by which trains are successfully loaded 
and despatched every few minutes,* and traffic of the most 
complicated description is regulated almost without a hitch. 
But, if traffic continuously increases, there must also be a 
continuous increase of station accommodation, sidings, spare 
lines of rails, and other means of avoiding the interference of 
one train with others. It unfortunately happens that the 
reconstruction of great stations is a most costly work. The 
public would not be satisfied with stations outside of the 
towns, and the new stations are for the most part situated 
in the very centres of trade and city traffic, where land is 
enormously expensive. The London and North-Western havo 
recently spent half a million in the enlargement of the Lime 
Street Station at Liverpool, and before long they will have to 
spend nearly as much in a thorough reconstruction of the 
Victoria Station at Manchester. In both towns other largo 
and central stations are in course of construction. Of the 
vast expenditure upon the numerous large metropolitan 
stations it is hardly necessary to speak. Allowing that the 
cost of travelling is somewhat higher in this country than on 
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the Continent, I hold that for what we pay we get, as a 
general rule, services unparalleled in excellence. 

The conclusive mode of deciding, as it seems to me, 
whether railways are badly and oppressively managed in this 
country will be to inquire whether, as a matter of fact, people 
are deterred from travelling by railways on account of the cost 
and danger. Every institution must be tried by its results, 
and if our railways are so much worse conducted than those of 
other countries, the proof ought to be found in the smallness of 
the traffic. I do not find that any of the writers who complain 
about our railways have taken the trouble to ascertain the 
comparative numbers of railway travellers in different 
countries. In the time which is at my disposal for the 
preparation of this Essay, I have not been able to discover 
the number of railway passengers on the much-praised railway 
system of Belgium, but so far as we can judge from Prance 
the advantage is vastly on our side. I find that in 1869 there 
were 111,164,284 separate journeys on the French railways, 
which, compared with a population of about thirty-oight 
millions, shows that each person on an average travelled not 
quite three times. Now, in the United Kingdom the number 
of railway passengers in 1867 was 287,807,904, which com¬ 
pared with 30,335,000, the estimated population for that year, 
shows that every inhabitant of the United Kingdom travelled 
on the average almost nine and a half times, or more than 
three times as often as an inhabitant of Prance. The use 
of the railways, too, seems to be very rapidly advancing 
in this country; for in 1870 every inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom travelled on the average 10*8 times by railway, 
and in 1871, not less than 11*8 times. Moreover, in these 
calculations no account is taken of the unknown number of 
journeys of the holders of season and periodical tickets. 
Estimate it how wo will, tho state of the passenger traffic 
in this country is very satisfactory. 

People are fond of pointing to the Post Office as an 
example of the benefits of Government administration directed 
solely to the promotion of tho public good; but between 1858 
and 1870, tho total number of letters delivered in tho United 
Kingdom rose only from 545 millions to 863 millions, or by 
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less than 59 per cent., whereas the number of railway 
passengers sprung up from 139 millions in 1858 to 336 
millions, an increase of 141 per cent., being considerably 
more than twice the rate of increase of letters. If later 
returns were taken the results of comparison would be still 
more striking, owing to the recent great increase of third-class 
passengers. The Postmaster-General, too, lately discovered 
that he had been greatly over-estimating the numbers of 
letters delivered, the number for 1871 being stated now at 
870 millions, instead of 915 millions as in the previous report. 
This vast error of 45 millions of letters, one of the largest 
errors I have ever heard of, does not increase our confidence 
in the Post Office statistics, and we are not informed how 
many years are affected by similar errors. The result of 
comparison must be in any case to show that these much-abused 
railway companies, acting only, as it is said, for the benefit 
of their shareholders, have yet developed business far more 
than the much-praised Post Office. 

Taking all circumstances into account, there can be no 
doubt that England and Wales are better supplied with 
railways than any other country in the world. The 
comparison is complicated by the fact that countries differ 
very much in the density of population, and, as truly remarked 
by Mr. Dudley Baxter, it is absurd to suppose that tho 
mountainous and thinly populated districts of Wales, Scotland, 
and the North of England, and Ireland, could bo as closely 
reticulated by railways as the small, flat, densely-peopled 
kingdom of Belgium. Now the comparison of tho area, 


population, and length, of railways in 
of Europe gives the following results: 

the principal States 

Population pei* squnro 
mile. 

Square union of ntm to each 
linear milo of railway. 

Belgium 

. 451 

6 

England and Wales . 

. 389 

5 

Netherlands 

. 291 

13 

United Kingdom 

. 265 

8 

Italy . 

. 237 

27 

Prussia 

. 180 

19 

Ireland 

. 169 

15 

Prance 

. 150 

19 
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We find, then, that England and Wales are better 
supplied with, railways in the proportion of 6 to 5 when 
compared with Belgium, although their population is less 
dense in the ratio of 389 to 451. Combining these two 
ratios, we discover that the length of railways here 
exceeds by 39 per cent, that in the best supplied Continental 
kingdom, regard being had both to population and area. This 
comparison is with respect to length only j if we looked to the 
comparative costs of the railway systems, which more nearly 
measure the difficulties encountered and the accommodation 
offered, the contrast would be far more striking. English 
railways cost about two and a half times as much per mile as 
those of the small kingdom of Belgium. 

One of the chief complaints raised against the present 
state of railway conveyance refers to the high rates charged 
both for passengers and goods on British railways. Mr. Galt 
stated in 1866 that a pei’son could travel 100 miles in a first- 
class carriage in Belgium for Gs. GcZ., in Prussia for 13s., while 
in the United Kingdom it would cost 18s. 9 cl. The Royal 
Commission upon Railways carefully investigated this subject, 
and their conclusions only partially bear out Mr. Galt's state¬ 
ments. They found that the average rates of charge in the 
principal European countries are as in the following table, the 
numbers denoting in pennies, and fractions of a penny, the 
cost of travelling an English mile : 


England. Franco. Prussia. Austria. Belgium, 


Pirsb Class 

. 211 

1-73 

1-57 

T87 

1*23 

Second „ 

. 1*51 

1*30 

117 

1-41 

•93 

Third „ 

. *92 

•95 

*80 

•94 

•62 


There can thus be no doubt that the fares are higher 
here than in any Continental country, and compared with 
Belgium the excess is considerable. But the Commissioners 
point out that, bofore we come to any safe conclusion, other 
circumstances must be takon into account. It is not usual to 
havo to pay anything for luggage on British railways, whereas 
such charges arc frequent and heavy on Continental railways. 
Considerable reductions are here made upon return and season 
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tickets, which are seldom allowed abroad. It is also to be 
noted that the low first-class rates are often found to be 
delusive, as long journeys must almost of necessity be made 
in express trains for which the rates are higher. 

We should also take into account the much greater average 
speed of English trains, and the much better accommodation 
(always excepting refreshments) offered in the English railway 
stations. Third-class passengers can now travel in express trains 
at fifty miles an hour for less than a penny a mile. In the comfort 
of the carriages, however, the foreign railways are before us. 

Before we could really decide whether the cost of travelling 
in this country is excessive, we should have to compare the 
general cost of living here and elsewhere. If railway fares 
are high, it is also easy to show, indeed it is a commoa com¬ 
plaint, that the wages of operatives are high, that prices of pro¬ 
visions are high, that the cost of land especially is high. Except 
possibly in the case of the unfortunate agricultural labourers, 
all classes in this country are more highly paid and live at 
a higher rate than in other European countries, and under 
those circumstances it is quite to be expected that travelling 
should be somewhat more costly, Now, if the advocates 
of State purchase wanted thoroughly to establish their case, 
they ought to show that in spite of the higher cost of things in 
England, the English Government manages to carry out other 
branches of administration at a lower expense than other 
nations. But if inquiry were made into the cost at which we 
maintain a soldier or a sailor, it would be found that our 
Government pays a great deal more than any other European 
State. The profuse and uneconomical expenditure upon our 
army and fleet is a perennial source of discontent, expressed 
both in and out of Parliament. Some of this excess may be 
explained as due to exceptional circumstances in our position, 
but much is due to the essentially higher rates of salaries, 
wages, and prices in this country. Thus the late Colonel 
Sykes, in comparing the extent and expenditure of the English 
and French navies in 1865, pointed out* the greatly higher 

* u Journal of tho Statistical Society ” for March, 1866, vol. xxix, 
p. 61, 
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rates of pay and allowances to officers and men, and the greater 
cost of provisions and clothing in the English navy. Yet the 
same Government, which is always wasting money on its army 
and navy, is to work miracles of economical management in 
the vastly more extensive, complicated, and delicate system of 
railway conveyance! 

I must say, in conclusion, that I am perfectly aware of 
many evils and abuses existing in our present railway system. 
The charges for the conveyance of goods appear to be excessive 
in many cases, and it is remarkable that the goods traffic has 
not increased in anything like the same ratio as the passenger 
or the mineral traffic. There can be no doubt, too, that the 
arbitrary manner in which companies impose high rates where 
they have got the traffic safe, and lower them where traffic is 
to be attracted, gives rise to great grievance. It certainly 
Beems to be quite intolerable that an almost irresponsible 
board of directors should be ablo to tax a town or a distriot 
after a fashion upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could never venture. The rates for the carriage of parcels, 
too, are very excessive and arbitrary; the whole of the arrange¬ 
ments, indeed, for the transmission of small goods in England 
are in a chaotic and utterly absurd state. It is in this direc¬ 
tion, I believe, that the next important measure of Government 
management ought to turn. 

I do not for a moment wish to assert that any railway 
company has acquired .such right to a monopoly that it may 
go on indefinitely ‘changing the public at unreasonable rates, 
nor do I think it right that a company should be allowed to 
make excessive profits from some portions of its lines to 
counterbalance the loss upon other portions. My argument 
is to the effect that the present companies do on the whole 
render better services to the public than those of any other 
railway system which can bo brought into comparison with 
ours, and at charges which are, when all circumstances are 
taken into account, as low or lower than those elsewhere 
existing, as proved by the great numbers who do travel by 
railway. But in whatever points exceptions to this favourable 
state of things can be shown to exist, Parliament ought to 
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apply strong remedies. The appointment of Railway Com¬ 
missioners by the recent Act is a step in the right direction. 
If their powers are found to be insufficient to enable them to 
control the companies and prevent them from inflicting 
injustice, then their powers must be increased until they can 
carry out efficiently the purposes for which they were 
appointed. It is by applying ourselves to devise and create 
a judicious system of control and reform in details, and not by 
chimerical schemes of Government purchase, that we may 
really hope to improve and cheapen railway communication in 
the United Kingdom. 


THE END. 


CKABEES DICKENS JJTD EVAN'S, OBYSXA.Ii PALACE PBESS. 



